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MARION, 



THIS BOOK IS MOST AFFECTIONATELY 



DEDICATED. 



PREFACE. 

I almost feel as if I should apologize for presenting 
this book to the public. 

There are figures enough in it to "make mad the guilty 
and appal the free." I fear I shall have to say, to the 
average reader, as Worcester said to Hotspur : 

"You apprehend a world of figures here. 

But not the form of what vou should attend." 



To many this work will appear as tempting as a table 
of logarithms; and they will refuse to pursue the riddle 
farther than the opening pages. They will say to them- 
selves : — it is a herring, — full of bones. 

I know how delightful it is to read a fascinating novel — 
to float in a golden gondola, down the stream of delicious 
romance, over the ripples of incident, amid the roseate 
hues of poetry ; and to ask one to turn from this to 753+ 
167+29=^ "the'' etc., is asking a great deal. 

And yet through this thorny and stony path, with its 
brambles and thistles, we advance into a new world, — 
more glorious than all the novels ever written. 

The key may be old and rusty and complex; but if it 
opens Aladdin's treasure cavern, from whose spoils one 
can purchase all the delights of the w^orld, who will com- 
plain if he has to soil his fingers by inserting that key in 
the lock? 
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CHAPTER I. 
Mr, Black's Article. 

In the North American Review, for October, 1887, 
there appeared an article, from the pen of Mr. Hugh 
Black, of Kincardine, Ontario, entitled '^Bacon's Claim 
and Shakespeare's 'Aye'," or "Fra Ba Wrt Ear Ay." 

In this article Mr. Black quoted from Knight's Edition 
of Shakespeare's Works, the following epitaph from the 
tomb-stone over Shakespeare's grave : 

"Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 

To diGG I'-E Dust Enclo-Ased HE.Ke. 

T 

Rlese be T-E Man Y spares T-Es Stones 

T 
And curst be He Y moves mv Bones." 

It occurred to ^Ir. Black that there might be some rela- 
tion or connection between the strange mixture of large 
and small letters, in this inscription, and the bi-literal 
cipher alphabet, invented by Francis Bacon. T.ord Veru- 
1am, in his youth, in Paris: and set forth in his work, 
De Augmentis. That cipher-alphabet, as its name, bi- 
literal, implies, depends upon the commingling of two sets 
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of different letters, whether these be "Roman and Italic," 
or simply "two other common alphabets," distinguished 
by a difference in the size of the letters or their shape. 

A strict application of the Baconian bi-literal cipher to 
the above inscription, over Shakespeare's grave, by plac- 
ing a letter a under the small letters, and a letter b under 
the large letters, as directed in the De Augmeniis. brought 
out, as Mr. Elaclc showed, the following symbols of the 
bi-hteral alphabet : 

baaab aaaaa aabaa aabbb baaaa 
aaaab aaaaa babba aabaa aabaa abbba 
baaaa aabab baaba aaaaa babab aaaaa 
baaaa aaaaa babaa aaaaa baaaa 

Mr. Black says; 

"Two things will be noticed that give evidence of de- 
sign; first, there are no letters left over; second, the com- 
binations are all significant, that is, they al! stand for let- 
ters in Bacon's bi-literal alphabet, although the number 
of possible combinations is thirty-two, and the number 
used in the alphabet only twenty-four. Referring to the 
alphabet, the twenty-two groups are found to stand for 
the following twenty-two letters: 

SAEH R 

BAYEIE r 
RET a| x A 
RAWA TT^ 



Mr. Black proceeded to call attention to the fact that 
tlie letters above a line which he drew, as given, spelled 
Shaxpere and from the other letters he constructed the 
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fragments of words, which gave title to his article, "Fra 
Ba zvrt ear ay," which form, he says, suggestive parts of 
the sentence : "Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's Plays." 
To the public mind, however, while the results ob- 
tained were curious, they did not prove satisfactory. 
Shakespeare was never known to write his name Shax- 
pere. His own signatures give the spelling as Shakspere, 
which doubtless had the sound of Shaxpere, as is shown 
by contemporary documents. Moreover it was evident 
that if Bacon had inserted a claim of authorship, in cipher, 
in the inscription on Shakspere's tomb-stone, he would 
not have been content to put it forth in such an enigmati- 
cal forra as, "Fra Ba wrt ear ay." Having penetrated 
through the cipher, the expert would natu:ally expect to 
find, and would be entitled to find, a coherent and com- 
plete sentence ; and Mr. Black having failed to elaborate 
- such a sentence, liis discovery was discredited ; and he did 
uot even receive the credit to which he was justiy entitled, 
as the first man, in die space of two hundred and seventy- 
one years, who had perceived a relationship between Ba- 
con's cipher and the inscription on Shaltspere's tomb- 
stone at Stratford, 
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CHAPTER IL 

Was there such a bi-literal inscription? 

* 

When the article, written by Mr. Black, appeared in 
The North American Reviezv, it was at once met by the 
objection, that in the inscription upon the stone, which 
now rests over Shakspere's grave, there was no such 
commingling of large and small letters, as stated in Mr. 
Black's paper ; and hence there was no cipher in it. 

This is true. The inscription on the present grave- 
stone is as follows: 

"GOOD FREND FOR JESVS SAKE FORBEARE, 
TO DIGG THE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE ! 

E T 

BLESE BE Y MAN Y SPARES THES STONES, 

T ^ 

AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES." 

There is, of course, no possibility of applying Lord 
Bacon's bi-literal cipher to this stone, for all the letters 
are of the same size and character; and the bi-literal 
cipher, as its name indicates, depends upon a mixture of 
two different kinds of letters. 

But these critics did not seem to know that the stone 
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now over the grave is not the stone placed there at the 
time of Shaksperc's death. 

This is clearly established by that high authority, J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillips, in his "Outlines of the Life of Shakes- 
peare," p. 173. He says: 

"The honors of repose, which have thus far been con- 
ceded to the poet's remains, have not been extended to 
the tomb-stone. The latter had, by the middle of the last 
centur}', sunk below the level of the floor, and, about fifty 
years ago, had become so much decayed as to suggest a 
vandalic order for its removal, and in its stead, to place a 
nezu slab, one which marks certainly the locality of Shake- 
speare's grave, and continues the record of the farewell 
lines, but indicates nothing more. The original mem- 
orial has wandered from its allotted station no one can 
tell whither, — a sacrifice to the insane worship of pro- 
saic neatness, that mischievous demon whose votaries 
nave practically destroyed so many of the priceless relics 
of ancient England and her gifted sons." 

It being established, therefore, that the present stone is 
not the one originally placed over the grave, the question 
arises, — did the latter contain such a mixture of small 
and large letters, as is represented in Mr. Black's article? 

There can be no doubt upon that point. 

In Edmond Malone's edition of "The Plays and Poems 
of William Shakspere,*^ published after his death, in 
1821, the author says (Vol. ii, p. 506) : 

"On his grave stone, underneath, is the following in- 
scription, expressed, as Mr. Steevens observes, in an w«- 
conth mixture of small and capital letters," 

This is conclusive as to the bi-literal character of the 
original inscription. We not only have the statement 
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of Mr. Steevens that the inscription contains "an uncouth 
mixture of small and capital letters," but we have the 
fact further confirmed by the observation of Mr. Malone. 
And I need scarcely add that no commentators of Shakes- 
peare, of their period, stood higher in public esteem, for 
pains-taking accuracy than Malone and Steevens. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Was the Original Stone Contemporary With Shakspere's 

Death? 

There is no reason to doubt that the original grave- 
stone, with the bi-literal inscription, dated back to the 
time of Shakspere's death and burial. 

Charles Knight, in his Biography of Shakspere, page 
542, quotes the testimony of a witness who writes forty 
years after Shakspere's death, showing that the stone, 
with its inscription, was in existence at that time. He 
says : 

"In a plate to Dugdale's '* Antiquities of Wanvickshire," 
first published in 1656, we have a representation of Shaks- 
pere's tomb, with the following : /Neare the wall where 
this monument is erected lyeth a plain free-stone, under- 
neath which his body is buried, with this epitaph, 

'Good frend,' " etc. 

Knight also quotes the testimony of a gentleman named 
Dowdall, who writes from Warwickshire in 1693. After 
describing the monument, on the side of the church, 
erected to the memory of Shakspere, and giving the in- 
scription upon the face of it^ Mr. Dowdall says : 
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"Near the wall where tliis monument is erected lies the 
plain free-stone, underneath which his body is buried, 
with this epitaph, made by himself a little before his 
death." 

He then gives the epitaph, and subsequently adds : 

"Not one for fear of the curse above-said dare touch 
his grave-stone, though his wife and daughters did earn- 
estly desire to be laid in the same grave with him." 

Mrs. Shakspere died in 1623, seven years after the 
death of her husband. It thus apppears, according to the 
tradition received by Mr. Dowdall, on his visit to Strat- 
ford, that not only was it believed that Shakspere him- 
self wrote the epitaph; but that the inscriljcd stone was 
in existence seven years after his death, and that the 
curse was sufficient to prevent Mrs. Shakespcre from be- 
ing buried in the same grave with her husband. 

It must be remembered that when "Ditgdale's Antiqui- 
ties of Warwicl'shire" was publishetl, in 1656, Shaks- 
pere 's daughter, Susanna, had been dead but seven years ; 
and his second daughter, Judith, was still living. And 
when Dowdall repeated the tradition, that Shakspere had 
written the verses on the grave-stone, Shaksperc's grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Barnard, had been dead only twenty- 
three years. 

Indeed, it has never been doubted that the grave-stone 
dated back to the time of Shakspere's burial ; and the 
fact that Shakspere wrote the epitaph inscribed upon it 
has never been questioned until late years. Dowdall 
states that the authority for his statements was the clerk 
of the church; he says: 

■'The clarke that shewed me this church is above 8c 
years old," 
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He must have been, therefore, three years old when 
Shakspere died: and the information he gave Dowdall 
was consequently rather the testimony of a contemporary 
than the repetition of a vague tradition. 

Halliwell-Phillips, (page 172, of The Outlines) , after 
quoting the words of the inscription, ("Good Friend," 
etc.), refers to them as "lines which a well supported 
tradition assigns to the pen of Shakspere himself." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IVhat IVas the Inscription? 

Having, as I trust, established that there was a grave- 

■Stone anterior to the present one; that it dated back 

Ko the time of Shakspere's burial; that the inscription 

rupon it was believed to have been written by Shakspere 

himself; and that it was bi-Uteral in its character, and 

"an uncouth mixture of large and small letters ;" let 

us next ascertain what was the precise form of the 

I inscription, for upon that the cipher, if there is one, must 

depend. 

And here again we are fortunate enough to have the 
testimony of those reliable antiquarians, and commenta- 
tors on Shakspere, Edmond Malone and George Steev- 



Both having agreed, as they tell us, that the inscrip- 
j tion contained an "uncouth mixture of large and small 
letters," it foliowcrl, as a matter of course, that their at- 
tention, being thus attracted to that fact, they would 
give the details of that admixture with reasonable ac- 
curacy. And that they had every opportunity to exam- 
ine the original stone, long before it was removed, there 
can be no doubt. George Steevens was born at Stepney. 
May loth, 1736, — one hundred and twenty years after 
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Shakspere's death — and 
Dublin five years later. 
Shakspere plays in 1766, 
his study of the plays in 
to Johnson and Steevens' 
and died in 1812. 

I quote their 
editions published prior 
stone. 

Malone gives it, in the 
to, I vol. ir, p. 506), as 



Edmond Malone was born at 
Steevens published part of the 
and died in r8oo. Malone began 
1778; published his Supplement 
edition of Shakespeare in 1780 ; 

of tlie bi-literal inscription from 
to the removal of the original 

edition of 1S21, already referred 
follows : 



"(jooti Frend for lesus SAKE forbearc 
To difis T-E Du.'it iMicloAscd TlE.Rt-. 

T 

Tllese be T-E Man Y spares T-Es Stones 

T 

And curst be He Y moves mv bones." 



Mr. Steevens, in the edition, in nine volumes, pub- 
lished in i8ir. by J. Nichols and Son, (the first edition 
of the same work was in 1773,) in volume i, p. xix, 
gives precisely the same arrangement of the words as to 
the large and small letters: — the only difference is that 
he spells the second word "Friend," instead of "Frend." 
There is no doubt that on the original stone it was 
"Frend." One would more naturally err by spelling a 
word correctly where it was spelled incorrectly, than he 
would fall into the opposite error, of misspelling a word 
already properly spelled. 

We turn to Ciiarics ICiiight's Biography of Shakspere, 
(he so spells the name, — copying it from the poet's sig- 
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|DaUires}, and we find the inscription (page 542), given 
fas follows; 

"Good Frend for Jesus SAKE furliea-e 

To diGG T-E Dust Enclo-Ased HERc 

T 

Blese be T-E Man Y spares T-Es Stones 

T 

And curst be He Y moves my bones." 

Knight was bom in 1791, and his Biography of Sliaks- 

■ pere was first published in 1842, shortly after the original 

lf;rave-stone had been removed; but as he had been en- 

f gaged for many years in collecting materials for that 

work, there is no doubt that his version of the inscription 

was copied, by himself directly from the original stone. 

It will be observed that he gives the word "friend" in 

the same form that Malone did, — "Frend." It will be 

seen hereafter that this spelling is necessary to the cipher- 

^ sentence. ■ 

He differs, however, in some particulars, from both 
PSteevens and Malone. 

In the first place, they give the word "digg" in the 
second line as composed of capitals of two sizes, thus 
"diGG :" while Knight prints it in letters of the same 
size throughont, thus;- — "digg." In the version of Ma- 
lone and Steevens there are in the inscription letters of 
three differtnt sizes : ( 1 ) the body of the text repre- 
sents one size; (2) the two letters "GO," in "digg," a 
I second size; (3) while ihe initial letters of words like 
"Jesus," "EncloAsed," etc., and the words "SAKE" and 
the first three letters of "HERe," and the compound 
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symbols "T-E" and "Y." appear in still larger-sized 
letters. 

Knight failed to perceive that the letters "GG" in 
"(ligg." were larger than the letters composing the body 
of the inscription ; but as they were not as large as the 
"T-E'5," etc., he set them down as belonging to the 
same size as the bulk of the inscription. He, of course, 
had no suspicion that there was such a thing as a cipher 
in the inscription: — if he had he would have noticed the 
fact that while the two "GG's" were smaller than the 
largest letters, they were larger than the smallest. But 
I think the reader will agree with me that Malone and 
Steevens could not have given these two "GG's" as 
larger than the body of the text, if they had not been so. 
To do this they would have had to invent somelhing; 
while Knight simply overlooked something. To invent 
impHes design, a purpose ; — none of these copyists of the 
inscription suspected a cipher; — therefore they had no 
reason to misrepresent it. But to fai! to see or note a 
difference between three sizes of letters is perfectly com- 
patible with intentional accuracy. And the reader will 
find that this distinction, this rendering of the two GG's, 
in "digg," as larger letters, is necessary to the working 
out of the cipher. /Vnd it was probably because Mr, 
Black followed Knight, instead of the older copyists, that 
he failed to elaborate the cipher sentence contained in 
the inscription. 

But there is another particular wherein Knight's copy 
differs from that of Malone or Steevens. All three agree 
that the last word of the second line stood upon the origi- 
nal grave-stone thus : 
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"HE Re." 

But Knight inserts a period between "H E" and "Re," 
hus: 

'■HE. Re."; 

rand he also places another period after the "Re," so that 
r the word stands: 

"H E. Re." 

The presence of a period in the middle of a word must 

eeined to Steevens and Malone so extraordinary, so 

^utre, so unheard-of, that they concluded it was a defect 

1 the stone, or an accident caused by the ignorance of 

fche stone-mason, and therefore did not copy it. They 

I j^cogTiized ''the uncouth mixture of large and small let- 

. lers," but they could not believe that the writer of any 

inscription could purposely divide the word here into "he" 

and "re" separated by a period. But we shall see here- 

• after that the insertion of this period was not only an 

intentional part of the original inscription, but that it 

i was necessary to the worldng out of the cryptic message 

; contained in it. 

It will be observed that the stone-mason of Stratford, 
when he carved the inscription on the present grave- 
stone, did not adhere to the original, either in the form or 
the arrangement of the letters. He, however, spelled 
friend in the first line "FREND," thereby confirming 
the version of Steevens and Malone in that particular. 
And when he came to the word "H E. Re." he either ob- 
served the period, or noticed a widening or separation 
between the letters E and R, and supposing that some- 
thing was missing, he inserted an A in the place of the 
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period, and carved the word thus, "HE ARE." He also 
changed the form of the compound letter T — E, stand- 
ing for "the" into T — IE; and when he came to "T — E 

E 
Man/' in the third line, he altered it into "Y MAN." 
He also punctuated it differently from the original, the 
first ptmctuation being an important matter to the work- 
ing out of the cipher, as will be seen hereafter. In Steev- 
ens' and Malone's copies there are no punctuation marks, 
and in Knight's none but a period at the end of the sec- 
ond line, and another at the end of the fourth line, besides 
that mysterious period in the middle of the word 
"HE.Re." ' 

Knight also differs from Malone in omitting the dash 
between "o" and "A" in "encloased;" which Malone 
gives, as I have shown, thus : "Enclo — Ased." We shall 
see hereafter that that dash is an important detail. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Is There a Cipher in the Inscription? 



Having rlemonstrated ( i ) that there was a bl-literal 
inscription on the original grave-stone; (2) that it dated 
back to the time of Shakspere's burial; (3) that tradi- 
tion ascribed it to Shakspere himself ; and having shown 
(4) what the inscription actually was ; we come now to 
another inquiry: (5) are there any evidences that the 
original bf-literial epitaph contained a cipher? 

It is. in itself, a singular inscription. It does not con- 
tain the poet's name, or any reference to him. Knight 
says, (Biography, p. 542) : 

"It is very remarkable, we think, that this plain free- 
stone does not bear the name of Shakspere — has nothing 
to establish the fact that the stone originally belonged 
to the grave. We apprehend that during the period that 
elapsed between his death and the setting-up of the 
monument, a stone was temporarily placed over the 
grave ; and that the warning not to touch the bones was 
the stone-mason's invention^ to secure their reverence 
till a fitting monument should be prepared, if the stone 
were not ready in his yard to serve for any other grave." 

It would, however, appear reasonable to suppose that, 
if any considerable interval of time elapsed between 
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Shakspere's burial and the erection of his monument, 
any stone placed over his grave, to identify it, would, at 
least, have contained his name. A grave-stone without 
a name would Ire a very insufficient means to identify the 
mortal remains of any one. 

No stone of a similar character, contemporaneous with 
or anterior to the time of Shakspere, has ever been found. 
Halliwell-Phillips refers to one mentioned in Stowe's 
Survey of London, with the same verses, dated eighty- 
four years after Shakspere's death, to wit, in 1700 (see 
Outlines, page 306) ; and he called upon the curious in 
such matters to make inquiry and ascertain and report to 
him whether any stone, with the same inscription, prior 
to, or contemporary with Shakspere, had been found. No 
such information, so far as I am informed, was ever 
forthcoming; and this is a sufficient answer to Knight's 
su^estion that the stone-mason had the stone ready for 
any grave. 

Neither is it probable that any village stone-mason 
composed the lines of the epitaph, for although it falls 
far below the genius of the author of Hamlet or Lear, 
it is nevertheless complete, as a metrical composition, 
in rhythm and rhyme, and it expresses what it has to 
say tersely and strongly. Any one who has examined 
the ancient epitaphs in English country church-yards 
will not be ready to accept the theory that the stone- 
mason of Stratford was the author of these lines. 

Neither is any such belief consonant with the traditions 
of Stratford, that the lines were written by Shakspere 
himself ; and that he wrote them for his tombstone, be- 
cause he feared that his bones might be taken up. at some 
future time, and thrown into the dreadftd charnal bouse, 
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of which he had a great horror. And if the curse had been 
tlie work of the stone-mason, would its terrors have pre- 
vented the wife and daughters of Shakspere from be- 
ing buried in the same grave with him? 

Now let us consider whether the inscription, as it stood 
on the original grave-stone, gave any evidences of con- 
taining a cipher. 

In the first place, I do not think any other such extra- 
ordinary combination of large and small capitals can be 
found anywhere else in the world. 

Take those two words, in the first line : 

"Jesus SAKE.'" 

If this had been reversed, — if it had been: 1 

"JESUS sake," 

we could suppose that the stone-cutter intended to ex- 
press, in this way, his reverence for the sacred name of 
our Lord. But why should he carve the name of the 
Saviour in small letters and the unimportant word "sake" 
in large letters? Surely the emphasis is on "Jesus," not 
on "sake." 

Then' observe that word 

"Enclo — Ased." 

Can any one explain why a large capital letter should 
be thrust into the middle of such a word? Is there any 
parallel for it in the world? 

And why insert not only the large letter A in the 
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midst of the word "encloased," but also divide the word 
into two parts by placing a dash before the A ? 
Take also the next word ; — 



If the sculptor had made it all large capitals, like the 
word "SAKE," we might have supposed he had a fancy 
for such freaks. But why drop from three large letters 
to a small one? And why, above all, insert a period in 
the viiddle of the word? 

The mere presence of large and small letters would not, 
of itself, indicate the presence of Lord Bacon's bi-literal 
cipher. Something more is needed . The larger letters 
must be near enough together to constitute, with the 
smaller ones, the necessary groups of five letters each, 
significant of the letters of the bi-literal alphabet: 

For instance, let us take the English inscription upon 
the monument to Shakspere, which stands against the 
wall of the church, and near the grave-stone. I copy 
the first three lines: 



"Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast. 
Read, if thou canst whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument, Shakspearc, with whom," etc. 



If now we place under these letters the a'j and b's, 
as directed by Lord Bacon, — the a's under the small let- 
ters, and the b's under the large ones.^the first line will 
give us : 



baaaa aaaaa aaaaa s 



. aaaaa aaaaa aaa 
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If we turn to the bi-literal alphabet this wHl be found 
to signify : 

R A A A A A 

The second line gives us: 
R A A A A A A A 
The third line : 
R A A C A A A 

Of course it is impossible to apply the bi-literal cipher 
to an inscription which in three lines gives us but three 
letters of the alphabet, — R A and C. No sentence can be 
spelled out of such limited elements. 

But when we turn from the monument to the inscrip- 
tion on the grave-stone, we obtain very different results. 

Let us take the first line : 

''Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
To diGG," etc. 

Now if we divide these letters into groups of five each 
and place a b under each large letter and an a under 
each small letter, as Lord Bacon directs, in the De Aug- 
mentis, we have this result : 

Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
baaa baaaa aaa baaaa bbbb aaaaaaaa 
To diGG 
•ba aabb 

Now let the reader turn to Lord Bacon's bi-literal 
cipher, and he will find that every one of these groups of 
five represents a letter of his alphabet : 
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I 



And that there is design in the arrangement of these 
large and small letters will be evident when we consider 
what would have been the result if the stone-cutter, to 
show his religions feeling, had placed the name of Jesus 
in large capitals. The line would then have stood: 

Good Frend for JESUS SAKE forbeare 
baaa baaaa aaa bbbbb bbbb aaaa 

We turn to I^rtl Bacon's bi-literal alphabet, and we 
find that, as before, the first group gives us S, and the 
second A ; but the third group— aabbb— gives us the let- 
ter H, while the fourth group is,^ — bbbbb; and there is 
no such symbol in Lord Bacon's alphabet — it stands for 
nothing 1 

Again: Suppose that the word "friend" had been 
spelled correctly, according to the usage of that day, in- 
stead of incorrectly, as we have it in the original inscrip- 
tion ; and suppose there was not that "uncouth mixture 
of small and capital letters" in that first line, and that 
the arrangement of the text was the same as in the in- 
scription on the monument, then the line would have 
stood: 

Good friend for Jesus sake forbeare. 

And this, divided into groups of five each, would 
give us : 
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Good friend for Jons sake for beare 
baaa aaaaaa aaa haaaa aaaa aaa aaaaa 

And these, according to Bacon's a!phabet, would be 

R A C AAA 

And tlie result would be that the line, instead of giv- 
ing us as before, in six groups, or thirty letters, six dif- 
ferent letters of the bi-hteral alphabet, {S, A, E, H. R, B) 
would only give us three : R, A, C. 

The second line, correctly carved, would have given us 
another R and four A's. 

In fact, the whole inscription, but for the "uncouth 
mixture of small and capital letters," would yield us alto- 
gether three R's, two C's and seventeen A's. I need not 
say that it would be impossible to construct any cipher 
sentence from these materials. 

If now we find that the "uncouth mixture of small 
and capital letters" was not only necessary to the forma- 
tion of a cipher, but that any addition to the number of 
the capital letters would have produced combinations of 
letters for which there is no equivalent in Lord Bacon's 
bi-literal alphabet, may we not reasonably conclude that 
this "uncouth mixture" has a method in it; that it evi- 
dences design, and that it was put there to contain Lord 
Bacon's cipher alphabet? 

If wc find the timbers of a building cut and mortised, 
lying upon tlie ground, and if one shows us a plan or 
draft by which they are to be put together; and eadi 
piece of the frame has upon it the very tenons necessary 
to construct the building, in accordance with the design, 
no one can fai! to see that there was some necessary con- 
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nection between the architect who drew that plan and 
the carpenter who prepared those timbers. And in the 
same way, when we find that the precise arrangement of 
large and small letters, found on Shakspere's grave-stone, 
is necessary to the working out of Lord Bacon's bi-literal 
cipher; and that any change in the arrangement of those 
letters would destroy the possibility of applying the cipher 
to them, then we must conclude that there is a relation- 
ship, or connection, between the grave-stone in the Strat- 
ford church and the bi-literal cipher given in Bacon's 
De Augtnentis, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Francis Bacon's Cipher. 

Presuming that the reader is satisfied that the bi-literal 
fnscription on the grave-stone dates back to the time 
of Shakspere's burial; that it is unique; and that its 
characteristics are so unusual and extraordinary as to 
render it exceedingly probable that there is a cipher in 
it, of the kind described in Bacon's ''De Augmentis" we 
will proceed to consider, in more detail, what is the na- 
ture of Bacon's cipher. 

In the Sixth Book of the "De Augmentis" Bacon, after 
discussing Poetry, in which he describes it as "a luxuri- 
ant plant, that comes of the lust of the earth, without 
any formal seed ; wherefore it spreads everywhere and is 
scattered far and wide," he proceeds, suggestively, to 
speak of Ciphers. He says: (Vol. IX, p. 115, edition of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1882.) 

"As for Writing, it is performed either by the com- 
mon alphabet (which is used by everybody) or by a 
secret and private one, agreed upon by particular per- 
sons, which they call ciphers. * * * 
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"Let us proceed then to Ciphers, Of these there are 
many kinds; simple ciphers; ciphers mixed with non- 
significant characters; ciphers containing two different 
letters in one character; wheel ciphers; key ciphers; 
word ciphers; and the like. But the virtues required of 
them are three : that they he easy and' not laborious to 
write i that they he safe, and impossible to be deciphered ; 
and lastly that they be, if possible, such as not to raise 
suspicion. For if letters fall into the hands of those 
who have power either over the writers or over those to 
whom they are addressed, although the cipher itself may 
be safe and ini]K)ssible to decipher, yet the matter comes 
under examination and question; unless the cipher be 
such as either to raise no suspicion or to elude inquiry. 
Now for this elusion of inquiry, there is a new and use- 
ful contrivance for it, which, as I have it by me, why 
should I not set it down among the desiderata, instead 
of propoimdiiig the thing itself," 

Observe how cunningly Bacon tries to give a reason 
for introducing, into a philosophical work, an essay on 
ciphers, and for presenting a particular kind of cipher. 
He "has it by him;" — yes,— in the old church at Strat- 
ford, over a certain famous grave. It is a "useful con- 
trivance," that has "eluded inquiry" for nigh onto three 
hundred years ! 

"It is this: Let a man have two alphabets, one of 
true letters, the other of non-significants; and let him 
infold in them two letters at once ; one carrying the se- 
cret, the other such a letter as the writer would have been 
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likely to send, and yet without anything dangerous. 
Then if any one be strictly examined as to tlie cipher, let 
him offer the alphabet of non- significants for the true 
letters, and the alphabet of true letters for non-signifl- 

t cants. Then the examiner will fall upon the exterior 

\ letter; which finding probable, he will not suspect any- 

I thing of another letter within." 

That is to say, finding the "Good Friend for Jesus 

I sake," etc., on the tomb-stone, he will not look for a 

I cipher declaration within it. 



"But for avoiding suspicion altogether, I will add an- 
other contrivance, which I devised myself when I was at 
Paris in my early youth, and which I still think worthy 
preser\-ation." 



How many excuses have we for presenting the bi-literal 
I cipher! 



"For it has the perfection of a cipher, which is to make 
I an3^hing signify anything; subject however to this con- 
dition, that the infolding writing shall contain at least 
five times as many letters as the writing infolded : no 
I other condition or restriction is required. The way to do 
it is this; First, let all the letters of the alphabet be re- 
I solved into transpositions of two letters only. For the 
transposition of two letters through five places will yield 
thirty-two differences; much more twenty-four, which 
is the number of letters in our alphabet. Here is an ex- 
ample of such an alphabet. 
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Example of an Alphabet in two letters. 

A B CD E F 

aaaaa aaaab aaaba aaabb aabaa aabab 

G H I K L M 

aabba aabbb abaaa ahaab ababa ababb 

NO P Q R S 

abbaa abbab abbba abbbb baaaa baaab 

T \' W X Y Z 

baaba baabb babaa babab babba babbb 

"Nor is it a slight thing which is thus, by the way, 
effected. For lience we see how thoughts may be com- 
municated at any distance of place by means of any ob- 
jects perceptible either to the eye or ear, provided only 
that those objects are capable of two differences, as by 
bells, trumpets, torches, gunshots and the like." 

This is really the principle of the present telegraphic 
alphabet, which is a combination of dots and dashes. 

"But to proceed with our business : when you prepare 
to write, you must reduce the interior epistle to this bi- 
literal alphabet. Let the interior epistle be. 

Fly. 
Example of Reduction. 

FLY 
aabab ababa babba 

"Have by you, at the same time, another alphabet in 
two foniis ; I mean one in which each of the l£tters of 
the common alphabet, both capital and small, is exhib- 
ited in two different forms; — any forms that you find 
convenient. 
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Example of an Alphabet in two Forms. 
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*'Then take your interior epistle, reduced to the bi- 
literal shape, and adapt to it, letter by letter, your ex- 
terior epistle, in the bi-form character; and then write 
it out. Let the exterior epistle be : 

Do not go till I come. 

Example oi Adaptation. 

FLY 
aa bab, ab aba.b a bba. 
Do not go till I come. 

The reader will note the extreme subtlety of all this. 
The differences in the letters of the two fonts of type 
are so minute as to be almost microscopical. 

Mr. Black, in his North American article, quotes, I pre- 
sume, from a different edition of the ''De Augmentis/' 

*'Let there be also at hand two other common alpha- 
bets, as for example, Roman and Italic. All the letters 
of the Roman are read or deciphered, by translating 
them into the letter A only. And all the letters of the 
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Italic alphabet are to be read by translating theni into 
the letter B only. Now adjust or fit any external double 
faced writing;, letter by letter, to the internal writing, 
first made bi-lilerate; and afterwards write it down for 
the letter or epistle to be sent." 

It would be worth while inquiring why two editions 
of the De Augiiiciilis shonld differ in this important par- 
ticular. For it will be seen that a combination of Ro- 
man and Italic letters, in the external sentence, approxi- 
mates much more closely to the "uncouth mixture of 
large and small Setters," foimd in the grave-stone inscrip- 
tion, than a commingling of two fonts of type, between 
which there are only minute differences. 

But to show that the Bacon cipher can be used equally 
well with large and small letters, we have only to apply 
it to the example given, in the "De Augmentis." Take 
the same sentence: "Do not go till I come," and print 
it like the grave-stone inscription, in large and small let- 
ters, and place an a under the small letters and a b under 
the large letters, and we have this result: 

do NoT gO til I cOMe 

aa bab ab aba b abba 

F L Y 

Of course this would be. in anv printed text, a much 
more "uncouth mixture" than it would be upon a rude 
Stone, in a country church; where the fault could be 
naturally laid at the door of an illiterate stone-mason. 
But nevertheless it is evident that the Bacon cipher, in 
the "De Angmeiitis," is practically the same which we 
have reason to believe exists on the Shakespeare grave- 
stone, 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Some Peculiarities of Bacon's Cipher. 

There are reasons which lead us to think that the par- 
ticular bi-!iteral /Mphabet of the "De Augmenlis" was 
not made anterior to the construction of the epitaph on 
the Stratford grave-stone, but tliat the epitaph on the 
grave-stone detennined the peculiarities and limitations 
of the cipher. 

Bacon speaks in the "De Augincntis" of forming his 
I cipher by the use of "two alphabets, as for example Ro- 
i and Italic." He would seem to be avoiding a too 
direct reference to the tomb-stone by not referring to a 
bi-literal alphabet which depended upon the difference 
in the sise of the letters. .\nd yet the example he gives 
us, which I have just quoted, is not one resting on Ro- 
man and Italic letters. Indeed a cipher consisting of such 
a mixture of Roman and Italic letters would betray itself 
at once. We may italicise words, when we desire to em- 
phasize them, or make them conspicuous ; but Italic let- 
ters mixed witli Roman would present so curious a spec- 
tacle tliat it would cry out to all observers: — "There is 
a cipher here!" Imagine, for instance, the inscription on 
Shakespeare's monument printed in this fashion : 

"Si-a.y Paiscng^r, why goest ihou by so fast ?" 
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Therefore the cipher in the "De Attgmentis," consist- 
ing of Roman and Italic letters, was never meant for any 
practical purpose, for it would not elude inquiry but pro- 
voke it. 

At the same time, the cipher alphabet given, consisting 
of two fonts of type, between which there are minute dif- 
ferences, would be valueless for purposes of written cor- 
respondence, where no type is used. And yet Bacon 
speaks as if the contrivance was designed for written 
correspondence ; for he says, "If letters fall into the hands 
of those who have power either over the writers or over 
those to whom they are addressed," etc. No one ever 
heard of men carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
in type; and then instructing the printeri to take two 
fonts of type and mix them in a given order. This would 
be to proclaim their own treason on the housetop. In- 
deed so difficult would it be to print in this way, from 
two different fonts of type, at the same time, that we are 
told that both those tables in the "De Augmentis," which 
we have inserted above, showing the commingling of dif- 
ferent kinds of letters, were actually carz-ed, for the first 
edition of that work, and not set up in type at all! 

What then did that extraordinarily subtle man mean 
by giving to the world a cipher, for written correspond- 
ence, which coidd not be used, with the aid of type, with- 
out revealing to the compositors the fact that there was 
some secret behind it? Surely all these excuses for pre- 
senting his bi-literal cipher, and all his explanations, and 
his carved tables, must have had an object; and just as 
surely that object could not be to furnish posterity a 
means of communicating in cipher. For who, after that 
book was published, and in the hands of thousands of 
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readers, would dare to adopt Bacon's bi-!iteral cipher, for 
correspondence that might cost him his head? 

But if this bi-literal cipher was not to be used by the 
cunning conspirators of King James time, might it not 
refer backwards to some cipher-writing, already in exist- 
ence, in an obscure church, far away from London, over 
the grave of a half- forgotten play-actor? 

There is another point to be considered: 

If the cipher was to depend on minute differences in 
two fonts of type, so minute as to be scarcely recogniza- 
ble by the naked eye, then it would make no difference 
whether you used font A as often as you used font B, or 
whether you used one just as often as the other. But if 
the bi-literal ^alphabet was constructed to meet the exi- 
gencies of an inscription, like that on the grave-stone, 
made up of large and small letters, then, as the body of 
an inscription or writing, of any kind, consists necessar- 
ily, principally of the smaller letters, the symbol which 
represents the smaller letters must be very much more 
abundant than the symbol which represents the larger 
letters. That is to say,— if a is to be placed under the 
small letters, and b under the larger, then, as there are 
more small letters in that grave-stone inscription than 
large ones, the a's must predominate in the svinbols which 
makes up the bi-litera! alphabet. 

X'ow when we come to examine "the bi-literal alpha- 
bet," in the De Augmentis, we find that provision has 
been made for precisely this state of things; the letter a 
greatly preponderates over the letter h: and we will find 
that in the grave-stone inscription the letter a represents 
the more numerous small letters, and the letter b the cap- 
itals, which do not occur so often. There are in Bacon's 
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"bi-literal alphabet" fifteen of the alphabetic symbols in 
which the a's preponderate over the b's; and only nine in 
which the b's preponderate over the a's. There are six- 
teen of the alphabetic signs that commence with a, and 
only eight that commence with b. 

If the "bi-iiteral cipher" did not contemplate some in- 
scription already written in small letters and capitals, but 
was written, as it purports to be, simply with a view to 
the use of Roman and Italic letters, or letters from two 
different fonts of type, why would this difference exist? 
There was nothing in that case to prevent Bacon com- 
mencing as many of his alphabetic symbols with b as with 
a. 

But if the reader will take the grave-stone inscription 
and divide — we will say — the first Hne, into groups of five 
letters each, but instead of placing an a under each small 
letter, and a b under each large letter, reverse the process ; 
and put a b tinder the small letters and an a under the cap- 
itals, he will have the following results: 

Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
abbb ajbbbb ^bb abb|bi) aaa^ bbbbbbbbb 
To diGG. 
ab bbaa. 



We have here six groups, or combinations of a's and 
b's. but four out of the six are not found in "the bi-literal 
alphabet," to-wit: — bbbbb, bbabb, bbaaa, and bbbba. In 
fact the only groups which are found in the Baconian al- 
phabet are the first, abbba, (P) and the fifth,~abbbb (Q ). 
There is not a single one of the letters of the bi-literal 
alphabet which begins with double b, — {bb), although 
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many of tbeni commence with double a, (aa), and four 
with aaa. 

But if, on the contrary, we put tlie a's under the small 
letters, and the b's under the larger letters, then we have 
six groups of letters, every one of which is equivalent to a 
lelfcr in the Baconian bi-Uterat alphabet! 

It is to my mind conclusive, therefore, that the cipher 
given in the Dc Angmetitis was constructed with a view 
to that inscription on Shakespeare's gravestone. 

If not, why would it correspond with it only in its pres- 
ent shape? 

If we find two pieces of machinery, in two different 
placefi, wide apart, if you please, which, when put to- 
gether dovetail into each other's parts, and together pro- 
duce practical results, are we not forced to conclude that 
they were made by the same workman and were intended 
to he united? 

But I go farther:— I am satisfied, as I have said, that 
that particular bi-literal alphabet, given in the De Aug- 
mentis, was not arranged prior to the construction of the 
grave-stone inscription; but that the grave-stone inscrip- 
tion was Hrst in order of time, and the alphabet adapted 
to its necessities. The stone was put in place in 1616; the 
cipher was not published until 1623. 

Let me give some of my reasons. 

If the reader will look at that bi-literal alphabet he will 
find certain symbols that can bo read from left to right, 
or from right to left, and still produce the same letter. 

Here we have: — aaaaa — A. This, of course, is the 
same read from either end. "A" is a letter that is very 
often used in the construction of the words,— "Shakes- 
peare," "Plays," "Francis," "Bacon," — etc. 
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Then we turn to the letter E, which we know is the 
letter used most in our language. The bi-literal symbol 
for E is aabaa. This the reader will perceive produces 
the same result read from either end. 

Here too is the letter L ; — the symbol is, — ababa. This 
likewise can be read either way. It is found in "plays," 



Then here is the letter P; — the symbol is. — abbba. 
Either way it represents P. It is found in "Shakespeare" 
and "Plays." 

Here too is the letter S. Its sign is baaab. It can be 
read either way. It is found in "^Shakespeare" twice ; and 
in "play.j" and "Francis" once each. 

Now does it not seem a little surprising that these sym- 
bols have been cunningly constructed so as to perform 
double duty? And we will see hereafter that they do 
perform double duty; and that they are used forwards 
and backwards, in the working out of the cipher in the 
inscription on the Shakespeare grave-stone. 

But this is not all. Besides these symbols which are 
capable of being read either way, and either way repre- 
senting the same letters, wc have a number of others, in 
this marvelous alphabet, which do double duty by repre- 
senting one letter read from left to right and another let- 
ter read from right to left. 

There is, — aaaab ; from left to right it is B ; but turn it 
around, — read it from right to left, — and it becomes 
baaaa, which is the symbol for R. 

Then there is the group, — aabab. From left to right it 
represents V; turn it around and it becomes, — babaa, — 
which is the symbol for W. 
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Then tliere is, — aahba. From left to right this is G; 
but reversed it becomes, — abbaa, — the sig^i of N. 

Then there is, — abaaa; — from left to right this is I; 
from right to left it becomes aaaba, which stands for C. 

Then there is abaab ; from left to right it represents K ; 
reversed it is, — baaba, and signifies T. 

Then there is, — abbab: from left to right it is O; from 
right to left it is, — babba, — or Y. 

Here then are five groups which yield the same letters 
read either from left to right, or from right to left; and 
six other groups that represent altogether twelve dif- 
ferent letters, as we change the direction in which we 
read them from left to right or from right to left. This 
gives us altogether seventeen letters out of twenty-four; 
for in the Baconian bi-Iiteral alphabet the same signs 
represent I and J, and V and U. 

The reader will begin to think that there is more in 
that De Atigmciilis alphabet than appeared on the surface 
of it. Instead of simple signs, to be read always from 
left to right, as he had supposed, he finds that seventeen 
of them can be read from right to left as well. 

And he will find hereafter that it is upon this capacity 
to do double duty, — this double-back-action quality, — 
that the cipher in the grave-stone inscription depends. 

But some one will say, that Bacon was driven to these 
two-headed forms by the paucity of his materials, con- 
fined, as he was, to the combinations of a and b. This is 
a mistake. There were a mniiber of other groupings, of 
those letters, which he neglected. For instance he could 
have used : — bbaaa. bbaba, bbaab, bbabb, bbbab, bbbaa, 
bbbba, and bbbbb. This would have avoided eight out of 
the eleven combinations that are susceptible of being read 
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from either end. But to use such a quantity of Fs while 
it would have made no difference, if the cipher depended 
on two different fonts of type of the same class, wherein 
the differences were minute; yet if the cipher was to be 
based on "a mixture of small letters and capitals/' the 
presence of such a great number of capitals would pro- 
duce a result as "uncouth," upon every line of the in- 
scription, as those words "SAKE" and "HERe." and 
"Enclo-Ased." Now then, if Bacon avoided such a re- 
sult, by not using groups of letters commencing with bb 
or bbb, because he knew it would make an "uncouth" 
predominance of capitals, that was certain to attract at- 
tention and arouse suspicion; was it not because he had 
in his mind's eye, a certain grave-stone away off in Strat- 
ford, where already the "uncouthness" of "SAKE" and 
"HE.Re" and "Enclo-Ased" had been driven as far as 
he could safely go? 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



The Fra^nc-lVork of the Cipher. 



Is there a scheme, a plan, in the construction of the 
quartrain on the tomb-stone? 

There is,^ — and a very perfect and regular one. 

It will be observed that there are no points of punctu- 
ation on the first tine or the last line. 

But on the second and third lines there are six. 

There are two dashes on the second line and two on 
the third line, and a period in the midst of the word 
"HE. Re," at the end of the second line, and another 
period at the end of the line. These six points of punc- 
tuation are points of departure, from which the cipher 
moves. 

Three of the dashes are cunningly concealed, as hy- 
phens, to unite the compound words "T-E," (the), on the 
second line; "T-E," (the), on the third line and "T-Es," 
(these), on the same line. But the fourth dash is not so 
covered up; but is boldly injected into the middle of the 
word "enclo-Ased." And this word, instead of being 
spelled as it is now, and as it was in the First Folio of 
the Plays of 1623, is given in this extraordinary form: — 
"Enclo-Ased." 



If the reader will turn to the play of Henry V., IV, 8, 
he will find in this line "with charity enclosed in clay," 
the word spelled, in the First Folio, as here given. The 
same method of speUing the word is used in — "We by 
Anthony are all enclosed," (Jul. Cies., V, 3) ; and "Titin- 
ius is enclosed around about," ibid. 

There was no excuse, therefore, in the custom of the 
period, for splitting this word, on the tomb-stone, into 
two parts, and heading the last fragment with a capital A. 
But we shall see the necessity for this course as we pro- 
ceed. 

To make the frame-work of tlie cipher plainer, we will 
repeat the inscription with the dashes made more con- 
spicuous. 

"Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 

To diGG T— E Dust Enclo— Ased HE.Re. 
T 

Blese be T E Man Y spares T Es Stones 

T 
And curst be He Y moves my Bones." 

The lines may be thus represented : 



It will be found as we proceed that these four dashes 
are the boundary posts of the cipher; supplemented by 
the periods in the middle and at the end of the word — 
"HE.Re." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The Word "SHAKE. 



>J 



Mr. Black, as we have shown, found that if the letters 
constituting the first line were divided into groups of five 
letters each, as proposed in Bacon's De Augmentis, and a 
b placed under the capital letters and an a under the other 
letters, we would have this result: 

''Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare^' 
baaa baaaa aaa baaaa bbbb aaaaaaaa 

If now wc apply to these symbols the Baconian alpha- 
bet, we have these results: 

baaab aaaaa aabaa aabbb baaaa 
S A E H R 

This last combination, baaaa, stands for R, if read 

from left to right, or B if read from right to left. It then 
becomes aaaab. 

The first thing that occurred to me, based on my cipher 

studies in the Plays, where the words move alternately 

up and down the columns, was, that it was not likely that 

the cipher would go straight ahead along the line. This 

would be too simple a scheme for the subtlety of the great 
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cryptogrnplier^the most penetrating' and ingenious in- 
tellect that ever lived. 

It seemed to me that if S was the first letter of the 
inner sentence, A would be the third letter, and E the 
fifth letter. 

What letters coidd come hetwecn S, A and E and make 
a word? 

And then it came to me that they might possibly he 
H and K; and that would give us : 

ShAkE. 



If there is a cipher on Shakspere's tomb-stone, as 
seemed certain, and that cipher is precisely the one in- 
vented by Francis Bacon, when a youth in Paris, then it 
follows that it must have been put there by Bacon, or 
some of his friends, to tell some hidden story. The dead 
man, Shakspere, was not likely to have prepared, before 
he died, a cipher for his own grave-stone, and framed it 
according to the formula of the philosopher of Verulam. 
If Shakspere was Shakespeare he would have had no se- 
cret to reveal in a cipher. All that would have been need- 
ed on Jiis grave-stone — so far as he was concerned, — was 
his own name; and that,— strange to say, — did not ap- 
pear upon it ! 

Now, if Francis Bacon, or any one for him, desired 
to put 3 secret writing over the corpse of Shakspere, 
it must have been something about the man Shakspere, 
or his alleged plays. And hence the cipher story would 
very naturally contain the word "Shakspere" or "Shake- 
speare;" for the former spelling seemed to have rep- 
resented the man of Stratford, and the latter form his 
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nom de pluntc, or the body of writings which were at- 
trihnted to him. 

But where do we get the letters H and K which, 
with S A E. will make np the first syllable, SHAKE? 

It is clear there is no K on the first line; and while 
there is an H, it is not in a position to be inserted be- 
tween S and A. We must look elsewhere. 

There is that pillar-mark, that boundary stone, on 
the second line, formed by the dash between the T and 
the E. 

■To diGG T— E Dust Enclo— Ased HE.Re". 

Is this "our butt and very sea-mark?" Do we turn 
back from that point? Is this the complement of the 
first subdivision of the first line? 

Let us see : 

Take that combination of letters: "To diGG T — ." 
If we place under each capital letter a b, as directed 
by Bacon, beginning at the dash, we have this result; 

diGGT 
aabhb 

And this is Bacon's letter H! 

This gives us, with the first letter of the first line 
and the second letter of the second hne, the letters : 



The question comes, where is the K, which, with the 
third letter of the first Hne, will make ; 



As A, the third letter of the word. Shake, came from 
the first line, and began where the first letter S termi- 
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inated, it follows that the letter K should come from 
I the second line, and should begin where the first letter 
I from the dash, (H,) tenninated. 

Biit the letter H: "diGG T — ■," moving away from 
I the dash mark, left but two letters, "To," before it 
I reached the beginning of the second line; and to obtain 
I the other three letters, necessary to make up the group 
I of five, which constitutes a cipher letter, we must go 
I elsewhere. And where is it more natural to go than to 
I that same first line, with which we have been interlock- 
ling, to obtain the letters S, H and A? 

But as the movement is away from the dash, then 
f the "To" is to be read in an inverse order, and that will 
I give us a b. 

We go to the beginning of the first line, and take the 
1 first three letters thereof, still progressing backward, 
I as we did with "To," and we have "oo G." Place an a 
I under the small letters and b under the large letter 
[ G, and we have a a b. Add the first two tetters to this, 
^ and we have 

abaah, 

[ which is Bacon's sign for K ! 

Insert this between the A and the E, on the first line, 
\ .and we have : 

SHAKE. 

Thus : 

"Good F" — baaab^^ S 

"diGG T— "— aabbb= H 

"rend f" — aaaaa^ A 
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But it may be said that this is the ri^siilt of chance; 
that these letters just happened to come in this order. 
There are tJiose who, to use Bacon's expression, are 
ready to believe that if the letters of the alphabet are 
promiscuously scattered over the ground, they may ac- 
cidentally form themselves into the words of the Iliad ! 
I hope that no such defective intelligences will be among 
the readers of this book:. 

There is "the law of chances," or "the doctrine of 
probabilities". 

Suppose we are trying to prove that the word SH.^KE 
is to be found in this grave-stone inscription. 

As there are twenty-six letters in the alphabet there 
is only one chance out of twenty-six that the letter S 
should be the first letter. 

And there aihe 26 times 26. or 676 chances against 
one. that the next letter will be H. 

And there are 26 times 676, or 17,576 chances against 
one that the next letter wiil be A. 

And there are 26 times 17,576, or 456,976 chances 
against one, that the next letter will be K. 

And there are 26 times 456,976, or eleven milHoii, 
eight iutndred and eighty-one, four hundred and seventy- 
six chances against one. that the next letter will be the 
letter E ! 

Those who are curious about such matters, and have 
plenty of stationer)' and leisure, can figure out the prob- 
abilities that all the cipher words, set forth in this book 
came about, in due and regular order, by chance. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Word "SPEARE," . 

Having found the word SHAKE, the next word to 
be elaborated is SPEARE. 

Having exhausted the signs departing backward from 
the first dash in "diGG T — " on the second line, we now 
turn to the second dash on the same line, found in the 
midst of the word "Enclo — ^Ased," followed by the word 
"H E. Re." 

' If we will consider the letters between that dash and 
the last letter, or period, at the end of the second line, 
we will have this formula: 



"— Ased H E. Re. 



» 



The first five letters here are "^— Ased H." Place a b 
under the capitals at the beginning and end, (A and H) 
and we have : — ^b a a a b. Turn to Bacon's alphabet, and 
we find that this is the symbol for S : — ^the first letter of 
"Speare." 

Leaving the first part of the above group, and resort- 
ing, as before, to the end of it, the end of the sentence, 
and we have : 

"d H E. Re." 
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Place an a under the smaller letters, and a b under 
the capitals, and \vc have: 

a b b h a; 

and this, in Bacon's alphabet, is P; — the second letter of 
"Spearc." 

In the word SHAKE we found that the first line in- 
terlocked with that part of the second line marked by 
the dash. The same thing takes place here. To get 
the word SHAKE we advanced along the first line to 
"or Jesus." Place a b under the capital J, of Jesus, and 
an a under each of the other Setters, and we have : 
a a b a a,— -which is the equivalent of E. But a a b a a is 
E from either end; hence, having used it for the last 
letter of SHAKE does not forbid our using it as the 
third letter of Spearc. 

We go now to the end of the first line and move 
through beare. None of these are capitals, they repre- 
sent a a a a a, which is A, — the fourth letter of speare. 

We return to the second line and start from the 
period in the middle of "H E. Re." Moving out through 
the "Re," (ba), and thence going to the end of the 
first line, we have "are" — and the equivalent of these 
is baaaa, which is R, 

And if we start from where the P left off— "d HE. 
Re," we come next to 



which is a n & (I or E, which concludes the word speare. 
We have now worked out the entire word SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
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We undertook to calculate liow many chances there 
are against one, by "the law of probabilities," for all 
these letters to come out, in regular order, by accident; 
but we got into the quadrillions and gave it up. It is 
practically impossible. 

But it may be said that the movement of the cipher 
which gave us SHAKE was not precisely the same as 
that which gave us SPEARE. In the former case the 
letters came alternately from the first and second line ; 
in the latter they came alternately in groups of two 
from the first and second hnes. But there is no point 
of departure in the first line — no dash, no period ; while 
the letters SP of SPEARE are bounded on the one side 
by the dash in "Enclo — Ased" and on the other side 
by the period at the end of "HE.Re." They move be- 
tween two pillars, as it were. 

Moreover, it was necessary that a cipher writing, 
which was to withstand the scrutiny of three hundred 
years, should not be too plain. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Word 'TLAYESr 

The words THE and AND, which we will hereafter 
work out will exhaust the possibilities of the first line 
of the inscription with the fragment between the dash 
in "Enclo — Ased" and the end of the second line; and 
use every one of the symbols within those limits. 

We come now to the word Playes. It is a marvelous 
piece of work, growing mainly out of that minute frag- 
ment, ".Re," at the end of the second line, with a period 
before it and another after it, interlocking with that 
fragment of the third line, which is found beyond the 
fourth dash, viz. between "T — Hs:" — in 

T 

"Y spares T — Es Stones." 

We commence at the final e of "HE.Re" and move 
backward, which gives us: 

"d HE.Re," 

and placing an a under both the d and the terminal e, 
and b's under HER, we have abbba, which in Bacon's 
cipher alphabet, is the equivalent of P. We found this 
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P used in the word SPEARE; but it is so constructed 
that it can be used moving in either direction, and makes 
P from either end. We find it employed here as the 
first letter of the word PLAYES. 

We next comhience at the dash on the third line in 
"T — E," as we ijid in previous instances. 

But there is this difference to be observed between 
the dash in "Enclo — Ased" and the dash in "T — E," on 
the third line. The word "Enclo— Ased" is perfect in 
itself, indeed more than perfect, for it has more letters 
in it than are necessary. But in T — E the dash is not 
only a punctuation mark, or pillar of division, but it is 
a symbol of elision, and represents the omitted h, in 
"The;" which is to be taken as a small letter because 
it is not capitalized. If this letter, h, is inserted, the 
sigTi "T — E" becomes "ThE". 

Therefore if we beg^n at the dash and go forward 
we will have " — hEs St" (ones) ; and placing a b un- 
der the capitals and an a under the small letters, as usual, 
we have ababa; — which, in Bacon's cipher, means L, — 
the second letter of the word PLAYES. 

If now we turn to the end of the subdivision between 
the dash, just referred to, and the end of line third, and 
begin at the end of the line, we have the letters : "Stones," 
Count off five letters; we have "tones"— there are no 
capitals here, and it is tlierefore aaaaa, the equivalent 
of A, the third letter of PLAYES. 

Returning to that period, between H E and Re, near 
the end of the second line, and we have "Re," which 
stands for "b a" in the cipher, moving forward ; then 
return to the period again, and we have the letters 
"dHE." Place a letter b under the capitals, H and E, 
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and an a under the d, {the last letter of Enclo — ^Ased), 
and we have bba. Add these to the b a, already ob- 
tained, and we.Jiave babba, which is the Baconian equiv- 
alent of Y. 

If now we take up the symbol where the last letter left 
off, "d HE.Re," and moving toward the beginning of 
the line, we find the next symbol "lo-Ase," which repre- 
sents aabaa, the equivalent of the cipher letter E. 

It is not necessary to say that in that day the word 
"plays" was spelled "playes." See Hugh Holland's in- 
troductory verses to the 1623 Folio: 

"His days are done that made the dainty Playes." 

And Hcminge and Condell, in their dedication to the 
First Folioj speak of "the humble offer of his playes 
to your most noble patronage," 

We turn now to the same dash, on the second line, in 
the middle of the word "Enclo — Ased (HE.Re") ; and 
starting from the dash and going towards the end of 
the line, we iiave "Ased H," which is baaab, the cipher 
letter S, We used this for the first letter of the word 
"Speare;" but as it signifies S from either end, we can 
use it again. 

We have now the words: 

THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYES. 



But even this is not the end of this wonderful piece 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Words "THE" and -AND." 

We have found that the first fifteen letters of the in- 
scription on the tomb-stone were resolvable into the 
cipher letters S A E ; and that these, with the first two 
derived from the ten letters starting from the dash T — E 
on the second line, made the word SHAKE. 

We also noticed that the five letters after those which 
made the E, represented the cipher letter H. Thus : 

Good F|rend f|or Jes|us SAKjE forb|eare 
baaa bjaaaa a|aa baa|aa bbb|b aaaaj 
S A E H R or B 



Now we cannot tell why the cryptographer stopped 
when he reached the third letter on the first line, E ; un- 
less it was that the number of cipher letters, (three), de- 
rivable from the first Sine was controlled by the fact 
that only two letters (H and K) were derivable from 
that part of the second line anterior to the dash in 
"T — E," moving backward, as the other moved forward. 
But it is sufficient that, being master of bis own work, 
he did so. 

But there stands the fouith cipher letter on the first 
line, H. 
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As S A E made S H A K E, by the interjection of the 
two letters H and K from the second line, between them, 
it follows that H, which here stands alone, is probably 
preceded and followed by two other letters, which con- 
stitute with it a word or part of a word. 

When we worked out the letter K which followed the 
first S, on the tirst line, we obtained it by taking the 
first two letters of the second line, "To," and using 
them in reversed order, making "a b," and filling out 
the three letters that are lacking to make the group of 
five, from the first line: "Goo;" also in reversed order, 
which made "aab." Now let us reverse this process 
and take the first three letters of the second line, "To d," 
which are equal, moving in the reversed order, to "b a a," 
and complete the group of five by taking the two first 
letters of the first line "Go," which are equal to "ba." 
Adding these to the baa, and we have b a a b a, which is 
the cipher sign for T. 

And note how cunningly this thing is contrived : the 
a b aab is the symbol for K, while ba aba, which is the 
K sign reversed, is T. And thus the same letters give us 
the K of SHAKE and the T of THE. 

Because when we place the T before that fourth sign 
on the first line we have T H ; and when we take up 
the work where we left off, to get the T, that is with 
"Go," we find that the next five letters of the text are 
"od Pre" (Good Frend), which stands for aabaa, and 
that is the equivalent of E, and that gives us T H E ; and 
that placed before the words we have just worked out 
gives us: 
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We have been hitherto working upon the first line 
from the left to the right. Let us reverse the process 
and begin at the end of the line and go towards the be- 
ginning. We then have 

Good IFrend Ifor Je|sus SAIKE for|beare| 
baa baaa aaa balaaa bb bb aaajaaaaa 
RorB C or 1 D D I A 



If wc taite the two last letters and insert an N between 
them we have the word AND. This N ought to come 
from the second line, and, as we seem to have exhausted 
all possible combinations preceding the dash, on that 
line, (in the combination "T- — E,") let us try it from 
the other side of the dash. 

We have already found, in the case of the cipher let- 
ter L in PLAYES, that the dash is not only a mark of 
punctnation, but a mark of ehsion as well; and repre- 
sents the absent letter h. Let us apply tJie same rule 
to "T — E Dust." on the second line, that we did to 
"T — Es Stones" on the third line. The result is, we 
will have "— h E Dust" ; this gives us ab baa, which 
is the cipher letter for N ; and this, with the A and D 
at the end of the first line, gives us the word AND. 

Then it follow's that reference is made in this cipher 
inscription not only to "the Shakespeare Plays," but to 
something else. What is it? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
''Robert Greene" 

We have just found that the first five letters of the 
cipher inscription, to the right of the dash, in "T — E," 
on the second Une, inserting an h in the "T — E," were 

"— hE Dus" 

and that placing a h under the capitals and an a under 
the other letters gave us 
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a b b a a" 



which is the cipher letter N, and was used to make the 
word AND. But if we reverse this, we have "a a b b a," 
and if we turn to the Bacon alphabet, we find this stands 
for G. So that the symbol which is N, read from left 
to right, is G read from right to left. 

There is a fragment of the text running from the dash 
in "T — E," on the second line, to the dash in the middle 
of the word "Enclo — Ased" on the same line ; and those 
five letters, which precede the last named dash, "En- 
clo — ," give us the symbol "b a a a a/' which is the cipher 
letter R. 
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If we will now commence at tlie end of the second 
line, and divide the text into groups of five letters each, 
we will have: 

Tjo diGGIT(h)E Du|st Encllo— Aseld HERe. 
b a aabb babba laabaa aabaa abbba 

]D|YorO|E|E| P 

In these two E's we have the third and fourth letters 
of the word GREENE. 

And returning again to the dash in "T — E," on the 
second line, we have : 

— h E Dus 
which is equivalent to abbaa, which is the symbol for 
N; which gives us GREEN. 

And as aabaa is E from either end, we take again 
the E which gave us the fourth cipher letter of GREEN, 
and reading it in reverse order we have the full name 
of GREENE. 

No suggestion has ever been made, before this dis- 
covery, that Francis Bacon had anything to do with 
the plays which go by the name of Robert Greene. 

Greene was born at Ipswich, in 1560; one year before 
Francis Bacon saw the light in London. Botli were 
students at the University of Cambridge, and probably 
at the same time. Bacon left there in 1575, and Greene 
took his degree in 1578; when he was entered there we 
do not know. Bacon traveled in Europe from about 
1576 until the death of his father in 1579. In 1578 
Greene was also traveling abroad. 

Greene returned, ruined by the dissipations he had 
learned upon the continent ; and thereafter earned a 
precarious living by his pen, around tiie play-houses. 
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writing novels and plays. He died in great poverty and 
degradation in 1592, tlie very year in which, on March 
3, appeared, according to Halliwell PhlHipps, the first 
"Shakespeare play;" and one year before Christopher 
Marlowe passed away, slain in a drunken hrawl. Shaks- 
pere and Greene are connected by the fact that the 
"Winter's Tale" of ihc former is simply an amplified, 
poetical copy of Greene's prose novel, "Pandosta;" the 
identity descending even to the minutest details. 

Tlie geographical blunder, so often referred to, in 
"The Winter's Tale," of giving Bohemia a sea-coast, is 
taken from "Pandosta." 

It is somewhat remarkable that a dramatist, like Shaks- 
pere, should make a play out of a novel, written by an- 
other man, his contemporary, so popular tliat it had 
passed through fourteen editions during the life of its 
author. We could not imagine Rudyard Kipling re-writ- 
ing and enlarging "She." But if the writings of both 
Greene and Shakspere emanated from the brain of a 
tliird party, that party would feel free to work over liis 
own material as often as he pleased. 

Among Greene's writings were "The History of Or- 
lando Furioso," which has been described as "a stepping 
stone to Lear and Hamlet;" and "Alphonsus — King of 
Arragon," which is very much in the style of Marlowe. 
There was also "The History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay;" which the Encyclopedia Britannica refers to 
as "a comedy brimful of amusing action and genial fun, 
and at the same time containing a domestic love story 
of unsurpassed freshness and brightness." 

The intellectual activity of Francis Bacon began at an 
early age. At sixteen he was speculating on the laws 
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of the imagination; and yet when the first Shakespeare 
play appeared in 1592, he was thirty-one years of age. 
What was he doing during the intervening fifteen years ? 
I have shown in the "Great Cryptogram," p. 939, that 
he had, prior to 1592, produced a whole body of writ- 
ings, as extensive as the Shakespeare plays themselves. 

The cipher on the tomb-stone tells us that we are to 
add to the catalogue there given the writings of Robert 
Greene. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



"Christophsr 



Marlowe." 



We have seen how that curious Httle fragment of the ' 
text, on the second line, beginning with a period and f 
ending with a period, thus : 

"Encio— Ased HE.Re.", 



plays an important part, altogether out of proportion to9 
its brevity. And we must expect that the cunning in- 
tellect which designed it would utilize it backward and] 
forward, from left to right, and from right to left, — audi 
in all possible shapes and methods. 

We have already seen the important part which ".Re." 
performed in the production of the word PLAYES; ] 

' but we liave not yet reached the limit of its possibilities, "j 
Suppose we beg:in at the period, at the front of that 1 
baby fragment of a cipher ".Re.", and put, as usual, . 
under the "R" and an a under the terminal "e", and J 
move backward toward the beginning of the line, the \ 
second line ; then we have "ab." Where are the other j 
three letters necessary to make a cipher letter? Having J 

' beg'un at the last period, let us start again from thej 
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period at the beginning of "Re" and again put a b under 
the two capital letters "HE.", and an a under the "d" 
whicli is the last letter of the word "Enclo — Ased ;" and 
we have the formula "ababb," which is the cipher 
symbol for the letter M. 

And this, we will find, is the first letter of the name 
Marlowe, to whom Ben Jonson refers, when he says 
in the introductory verses to the First Folio ( 1623), 

"And tell how farre thou didst our Lily outshine, 
Or sporting Kid, or Marlowe's mighty line." 

We saw how the cipher moved in other instances, 
from the first to the second, and from the second to the 
third line. 

Having commenced with the period between "H E" 
and "Re," it is the same, for the purposes of the Cipher, 
as if we had begun at the beginning of the second line, 
or at the dash in the word "Enclo — Ased." Hence we 
go to the end of the third line, where we find the word 
"Stones" ; and as there are no capitals in the first five 
letters, "tones," we place an a under each letter, and 
we have "aaaaa," which is the cipher letter A. And 
this is the second letter of the word MARLOWE. 

We come back to the end of the second Hne again. 
We began with the period in the middle of "HE, Re," 
What is the boundary which limits that fragment at the 
left end? It is the dash in the middle of the word 
"Enclo — Ased." Starting from that dash and moving 
towards the beginning of the line, we have the letters : 



"Enclo." 



place a b under the capital E and an a under the other 
four letters, and we have 

"b a a a a," 

whidi is the symbol for R, the third letter of the word 
MARLOWE. 

We come again to the same symbol which gave us the 
L in PLAYES, which in the cipher is ababa, and which 
is so constructed that it gives us the same letter from 
front to rear and from rear to front. It is found in the 
third line. 

Let us explain : 

The A for the second letter of Marlowe came, we 
saw, from the last five letters of "Stones," at the end of 
the third line. The boundary stone of that fragment is . 
the dash in the word "T — Es," on the same line. If we 
will take the words "T — Es Stones," and, as we did 
before, place an a for the suppressed letter h between 
T — E; and then, as usual, put a's under the smaller let- 
ters, and b's under the capitals, we shall have — a b a b a : 
— which is L; the fourth letter of "Marlowe." 

We return again to the end of the second line, to 
that same "baby fragment," ".Re.", which is equivalent 
to the cipher signs "b a." We used it to obtain the 
first two letters of the cipher letter M, and part of the 
letter P in I'LAYES, but now we reverse it and com- 
mence at the end of the line, and we have "a b," which 
brings us to the period in the middle of the word 
"HE.Re"; and, therefore, taking the three letters pre- 
ceding that period, we have "dHE.": place an a under 
the d and two b's under the H E and we have abb 
add to this the u b already obtained and we have the 
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combination abbab, which is the cipher symbol for O, 
the fifth letter of the word MARLOWE, 

And see how cunningly this is contrived: abbba is P, 
read from cither end; babba is Y, and abbab is O; 
and all of them arc dedudble from that combination 
"dHE.Re."; but part of them depend for their existence 
upon that period in the middle of the "HE.Rc." For 
if the last letter e had been like tlie rest, a capital letter, 
and the word had been "HERE," these various cipher 
letters would not have been possible. 

We- return once more from the second to the third 
line, and here we note the meaning of the fact that while 
the dash in "T — E," in the second line, is disconnected 
from either the T or the E, and does not touch either, 
the two dashes on the third line extend in a wedge-like 
or cuneiform figure from the T to the E, thus : 

"T — ^E"and"'P — Es." 

This I interpret to mean that the suppressed h, be- 
tween the ( and the c, may either be represented by an a, 
as we have done to obtain the letter L; or that the 
wedge-like band of union can be understood to tie the 
T and the E together to the exclusion of the h. In a 
complicated cipher like this the smallest details have 
their meaning, and must be taken into consideration. 

In the first part of King Henry Fourth, Act i, Sc. 3, 
there will be found on page 52, of the First Folio (His- 
tories'), about the middle of the page, a very long dash, 
at the end of a speech of Hotspiirre. I thought at first 
it was an accident; but I afterwards discovered that it 
was necessary to the cipher narrative; and took the 
place of a subdivision of the text by stage directions, 
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of which there are none on that page. In the same 
way in Second Henry IV, Act i, Sc. 3rd of the First 
Folio, page "7, Column i, there are two instances where 
the text is broken into by one-half of a bracket mark, 
while there is no corresponding or supplemental bracket 
mark to accompany it. The Chief Justice says: 

(you," 
"Well, heaven mend him, I pray let me speak with 

As it is thus printed in the Folio, the "you" being 
carried to the line above, the bracket mark appears to 
be very natural. But my studies show tha* it is part 
of the mechanism of the cipher. 

A little furtlier along, on the same column and page, 
we have a clearer instance of the same kind. 

Falstaff says: 

"Very well (my Lord) very well: rather an't please 
you) it is the disease of not Listning, the malady of 
not Marking, that I am troubled witliall." 

Here we would naturallj' conclude that, by an error 
of the compositor, the bracket mark between "rather" 
and "an't" had been dropped, and that the line read: 

"Very well (my Lord) verj' well: rather (an't please 
you) it is the disease," etc. 

But I shall demonstrate hereafter that these appar- 
ent errors are a necessary part of the cipher, and that 
this half bracket mark is as necessary a point of de- 
parture as the beginning or end of a page or column. 

In such a work as we are engaged upon there are no 
typographical blunders; and nothing is so minute that 
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it should not be taken into account. Everything is in- 
tended and everjthing has a meaning. 

If, then, we again turn to the third line and begin at 
the E in "T — Es" and go forward, we will have "Es 
Sto," and placing a b under the large letters and an a 
under the small ones, we have babaa, which constitutes 
the cipher symbol W ;— the sixth letter of MARLOWE. 

We return again to the second line and commence 
where the combination "dHE.Re." left off, which gave 
us M, P, etc., and we find that the preceding letters are 
"lo — Ase" (Enclo — Ased HE.Re."), and placing a b 
under the capital letter A and a's under the others, we 
have "aabaa," which is the cipher letter E ; and the last 
or seventh letter of MARLOWE. 

I need not say to students of the Bacon -Shakespeare 
question that it has long been believed by many of them 
that Christopher Marlowe was an early mask of Francis 
Bacon. 

There are many reasons for this. 

Christopher Marlowe, or Marlin, as the name was 
often written, was born in Canterbury, two months be- 
fore Shakspere saw the light in Stratford. He, like 
Bacon and Greene, was a student at Cambridge. He 
was a drunken, licentious, depraved creature, and was 
"stabbed to death by a bawdy serving man rival of his, 
in his lewd love," June i, 1593, when he was in hiding 
for blasphemy, in his 29th year 1 And yet, with such a 
record, the Encyclopjedia Eritannica says : 

"He is the greatest discoverer, the most daring and 
inspired pioneer, in all our poetic literature. Before him 
there was neither genuine blank verse, nor a genuine 
tragedy in our language. After his arrival the way was 
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prepared, the paths were made straight for Shake- 
speare." 

Marlowe was slain June i, 1593, and the first Shake- 
speare Play, Henry VI., appeared March 3, 1592; and 
yet there are high authorities who claim that part or all 
of Henry V'l. was written by Marlowe! Swinburne 
finds that the opening lines of the second part of Henry 
VI. are aiit Christophnrus Marlowe aiit diabolus. The 
Encyclopaedia Britatnica thinks the "Contention between 
the two famous Houses of York and Lancaster," usu- 
ally attributed to Shakespeare, was written by Marlowe; 
and HalJiwell PhilJipps finds striking coincidences be- 
tween Marlowe's Edward II. and the Contention; and 
a line from the Jew of Malta, of Marlowe, reappears in the 
Third Part of Henry VI., attributed to Shakespeare. 
Marlowe says in his Doctor Faustus, speaking of Helen 
of Troy: 

"Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?" 

While Shakespeare(?) says in Troilus and Cressida, 
(11, 2). speaking also of the same Helen of Troy: 

"She is a pearl. 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships, 
And turned crownded kings to merchants." 

The Encyclopaedia Brilannica says of Marlowe's Doc- 
tor Faustus : 

"Few masterpieces of any age, in any language, can 
stand beside this tragic poem, for the quahties of terror 
and splendor, for intensity of purpose and sublimity of 
note," 
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Hazlitt pronounces one scene in Marlowe's Edward 
II. certainly superior to a parallel scene in Shakespeare's 
Richard II. 

There has been but one so-called "Shakespeare" in 
the five or ten thousand years of the recorded history 
of the human race ; and yet we are asked to believe that 
two of them were bom in England, in 1564, within two 
months of each other: and but for the knife of "a 
bawdy sersangman" Marlowe would have developed as 
mighty a genius as that of Shakspere ! 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose, as stated on the 
tomb-stone, that both were but masks of the greatest 
intellect that ever dwelt on the planet — Francis Bacon ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 



''Bacon/' 



We have now got the wol*ds : 

THE GREENE, MARLOWE and SHAKESPEARE 

PLAYES ; 

clearly expressed, in the very cipher of Francis Bacon, 
as set forth in his great work, the De Augmentis, on the 
grave-stone of the play-actor of Stratford, William 
Shakspere. 

But what about them? What is the statement which 
that curious inscription was put there to declare to the 
world, when the world was ready to interpret it? 

Let us go a little farther. 

We repeat the last two lines of the inscription : 

T 

"Blese be T — E Man Y spares T — Es Stones 

T 

And curst be He Y moves my Bones." 

As we saw SHAKE and other words resulting from 
the application of the Bacon cipher, alternately to the 
first and second lines of the inscription, let us see what 
the third and fourth lines will yield us, confining our- 
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selves to that portion «f the iourth line after tiie com- 

T 
pound sign Y, and be^nning at the end of the 3d line. 
Suppose we draw a line between the Y and T on the 

I ^ 
fourth line, tints Y|, and make that a starting point — 
like the dashes and periods, already considered. 

Wc then have to the right of the line, "T move," ahd 
if we place a b under the T and an a under each of the 
other letters, we have "baaaa," which, proceeding from 
left to right, is the cipher letter R ; but proceeding from 
right to left it is the cipher letter B: — the first letter of 
the word BACON. We will leam hereafter some-. 
thing about the alternate manner in which these signs are 
to be read. 

As the letter B carae from the beginning of the frag- 
ment to the right of the dividing line between the sign 

T 
"Y", on the fourth line, the next letter, which is A, 
should conie from the end of the third line. We turn 
to the end of the tliird line and there we have it : — 
"S|tones." Place an a under each of these five letters, 
"tones," — and we have "aaaaa," the cipher symbol for 
A, already used once; but which is A, read from either 
end. 

We return to the fourth line. 

We saw that B, the first letter of Bacon, came from 
"T move." 

The next letters are 

"s my Bojnes." 

Place an a under the small letters "s in y and o," 
and a b under the capital letter B, and we have : aaitba. 
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We turn to tlie alphabet, in the De Augmeiifis, and we 
find this stands for the letter C, the third letter of the 
word "Bacon.' 

Now we found we obtained the second letter of Bacon, 
a, from the letters "tones." the conclusion of the word 
"Stones." Let us proceed towards the left again. What 
are the next five letters of the inscription? They are: 

"s T— Es S" 



"Y spares T — Es Stones" 

Place a b under the large letters and an a under the 
others, and the five letters "s T — Es S" will give us abbab, 
which constitutes the cipher letter O, the fourth letter of 
the word BACON. 

The last letter having been found on the third line, the 
next must be found on the fourth line. But as we had 
exhausted all the combinations of five letters each when 
we reached "BO," and there are but three letters left 
"nes" and we are at the end of the inscription, and can 
carry it no farther; we are constrained to move to the 
left, away from the end, and so we take the third group 
of letters from the end, which is 

"e Y mo." 



This becomes "abbaa," which is the symbol for N, the 
last letter of BACON. 

Here the letters B A C O face each other in complete 
^nd perfect alternation, of line with line; and the last 
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letter N is only thrown out of the regular order of suc- 
cession because we have so nearly reached the end of 
the inscription, that we can go no farther in that direction. 
The word BACON is found, like a signature, in the 
lower right hand corner of the inscription on Shakespere's 
tomb-stone! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"Francis," 

Having found "BACON" in the right-hand lower cor- 
ner, let us see what is in the lower left hand corner of 
the inscription. 

T 

We again begin at that sign "Y." on the fourth line. 
We again draw a line between the two capitals, thus : 



The first five letters to the left of that dividing line are : 

"be He Y". 

Place b's under the capitals and a's under the other 
letters and we have aabab — which is the sympol of F, — 
the first letter of the word "Francis." 

As this was found on the fourth line and at the end of 
the subdivision, we turn to the beginning of the third 
line ; and we find "Blese." Place a b under the capital B 
and a's under the other letters, and we have baaaa — which 
is the symbol for R, the second letter of "Francis." 
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We retLim to the fourth hne and continue, to the left, 
from where we left off, when we obtained F, to wit : "be 
He Y ;" the preceding letters are "curst." There are no 
capitals here, and we place an a under each letter and we 
have aaaaa, which stands for A; the third letter of "Fran- 
cis." 

As F came from the 4th line, beginning at the divid- 

T 

ing line between Y and T, in "Y," and R from the be- 
ginning of the 3d line, and A commences on the 4th 
line where the F left off, we should expect N to begin 
where R left off, that is on the 3d line. R came from 
the word "Blese." The next letters after "Blese" are 
"be T — E." The wedge-shaped hyphen shows that the 
dash in "T — E'' can be treated as a mark of elision, or 
as an evidence that the letters are solidly united; hence 
we ha\'e aabb. ^Ve need one more letter to make the 
five necessary to constitute a cipher letter. We have ex- 
hausted that part of the third line which precedes the 
sign "T — E," We go again, therefore, to the fourth 
line, and take the letter preceding where the A, {"curst") 
left off, which is the letter d, the last letter of the word 
"And." This is not a capital letter and so we add an- 
other a to the aabb already obtained, and we have aabba, 
which, read from the right to the left, becomes abbaa, 
the symbol for N, — the fourth letter of "Francis." 

We ha\'e now exhausted all of that part of the fourth 



line preceding the sign Y, except the two letters "An" 
at the beginning of the line. We put these down as 
"ba." We need three more letters. We go to the end 
of the first subdivision of the 3d line "Blese" and take the 
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last letters "ese" ; put an a under each of these, and place 
them before the "ha," just obtained, and we have aaaba, 
which is the cipher C, — the fifth letter of the word 
"Francis." 

There being nothing left for us on the fourth line, and 
nothing in that subdivision on the third line, except the 
letters "Bl" of "Blese." we set them down, in reverse 
order, thus "ab"; and then return upon the line and take 
the letters "les" of "Blese," and, as they are all small let- 
ters we put an a under each and add them to the ab, al- 
ready obtained, and we have abaaa, which is the cipher 
sign for I, the sixth letter of "Francis." 

Having exhausted the capabilities of that left-hand 
comer of the 3d and 4th line, we ascend to the second 
line, and take the first five letters, which arc: 

"To diGG." 

We place a b under T and G and an a under the othef 
letters, and we have — "haaab;" which is the cipher sym- 
bol for S,— the last letter of FRANCIS. We had not 
before used this S. 

And so we find that the third and fourth lines produce 
the words: — 

FRANXIS BACON ; 



"Francis" from the left-hand corner and "Bacon" from 
the right-hand comer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

i' 

"Wrote/' 

If the reader will observe closely he will note that on 
the third and fourth lines, about the middle of each line, 

T 

there is the sign Y, which is the sign of "that'* This can 
be either regarded as a compound letter, and mark of 
division ; or it can be reduced to its elements and treated 
as "That." We shall see that it is used in both ways : 
We commence with it on the fourth line as a compound 

T 

sign, "Y;" and, — as we did before, — we draw a line be- 
tween the Y and T, thus : 



Now let us begin on the left of that division line 
and we have 



"be He Y/' 

We place a h under the capitals and an a under the 
other letters, and we have: 

"aabab ;" 
which, read in the reversed order is "babaa." These let- 

6 
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ters gave us the F which is the first letter of Francis ; for 
"aabab" is F and "babaa" is W. 

Now let us take the five letters to the right of that di- 
viding line and we have 



move; 



and placing a b under the T and an a under the other 

letters and we have "baaaa," which is the cipher symbol 

for R, — which gave us, reversed, also the B of Bacon. 

T 
Now let us treat the "Y^' as a compound sign, and take 

two letters to the left of the Y, and two letters to the 

T 
right of it, and we have "He Ym ;" which is equivalent to 

"babba" which, read in the reversed order, gives us 

''abbab," which is the cipher letter O. 

T 

Let us now resolve the sign Y into its elements and 
we have "ThaTm," which is the equivalent of "baaba," 
and that is the cipher letter T. 

We took two letters preceding Y and two letters suc- 
ceeding it and obtained the letter O. Let us now take 
the two letters preceding T and the two letters succeed- 
ing it, and we have 

"haTmo ;" 



which becomes aabaa — the cipher letter E. 

We thus have: — 

WROTE. 

T 
And all of it evolved out of that symbol "Y," in the 

middle of the fourth line ! 
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9 

We have therefore worked out of the four lines of the 
inscription the words : 

FRANCIS BACON WROTE THE GREENE, MAR- 
LOWE AND SHAKESPEARE PLAYES. 

There is a rule governing the interpretation of the 
cipher combinations as to whether they shall be read 
from front to rear or from rear to front ; but it is diffi- 
cult to follow it because so many of the signs are the 
same read from either end. The rule seems to be that 
those which count from the beginnings of the subdivi- 
sions of the inscription, alternate with each other; and 
those from the ends of the subdivisions also alternate 
with each other; and thus there is a double but distinct 
alternation. The cipher in the Plays is constructed upon 
a somewhat similar plan. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 



Some Considerations. 



Wc do not think any person, however sceptical or crit- 
ical lie may be, will deny that Francis Bacon's cipher was 
used in the inscription, which at, or soon after the time 
of Shakespere's death, was carved upon a stone and 
placed over his mortal remains. 

This alone is a most important and pregnant fact. 

It must be remembered that on the surface of things 
there did not appear to have been the slightest connec- 
tion, during their lives, between the philosopher and 
statesman of Saint Albans and the play-actor of Strat- 
ford. 

There are no prose writings that are attributed to 
Shakspere. Tn all the world there is no scrap of manu- 
script belonging to him, — except four rude signatures. — 
three of which are attached to his will. And yet the 
British Museum contains probably tons of manuscripts 
of that era, including letters of Francis Bacon, and his 
"Promus," or scrap book of suggestions and quotations, 
and even the book of memoranda of his legal and other 
engagements. It is needless to say that, so far as we 
know, Shakspere never alluded, in writing, to Francis 
Bacon, or to any one else among his contemporaries. It 
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is also clear that the voluminous composifions of Bacon 
do not mention the name of Shakspere ; and although they 
contain innumerable quotations from the poets, ancient 
and modern, nothing was taken froTn those plays which 
are now and must always continue to be the wonder of 
the world. 

Shakspere's grave was more than sixty miles distant 
from St. Albans, in the midst of a filthy Httle, straw- 
thatchetl town of fifteen hundred inhabitants; and sur- 
roimded by roads that were almost impassable to tlie 
few wheeled vehicles in existence at that time. And yet 
we find here a stone which unquestionably contains a 
cipher invented by Francis Bacon in his youth, in Paris i 
which is subsequently published in one of his philoso- 
phical works. 

Apart from the statement, made by the secret writ- 
ing of the inscription, which we have been considering, 
the mere fact that Francis Bacon's cipher is found on 
Shakspere's tomb-stone, proves that there was some 
hidden and mysterious connection between the two men, 
which did not appear on the surface of their lives. 

It will be impossible to find any other inscription, of 
that age, which contains such an "uncouth mixture" of 
large and small letters: a mixture, too, wiiich violates 
reason and all the proprieties; as when the name of "Je- 
sus" is given in small letters, and the next word "Sake" 
is presented in capitals. It was not the custom q£ that 
age, as I have shown, to spell "enclosed" "encloased" ; 
and it certainly never was the custom of that or any 
other age to divide it in the middle by a hyphen and give 
the next letter as a capital I Illiteracy on the part of 
a carver of tomb-stones, might make the size of the 
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letters irregiilar, but it certainly would not intersperse 
dashes and periods in the middle of words where they 
were not needed ; and laboriously carve them into a stone. 
There is no parallel for that word "HE.Re." 

But there could be a great mixture of large and small 
letters which, when divided, as the cipher rule requires, 
into groups of five letters each, would not give a single 
one of the cipher letters, as set forth in the De Augmen- 
tis. For instance, not one of those letters begins with 
two or three b's, or capital letters; and yet in any acci- 
dental jumble of large and small letters it could not but 
happen that there would be some groups, of five letters. 
which would begin with two or three capitals. For in- 
stance if the letters "SAKE f" was one of the groups of 
five, it would give us "bbbba" which woidd not be the 
equivalent of any of the cipher letters. 

Not only does the inscription, when divided into 
groups of five, give us the Baconian cipher alphabet, but 
it gives us every letter of it! And there is no tvaste ma- 
terial left over! 

And it will be obsen'ed that in working out the sen- 
tence: "Francis Bacon wrote the Greene, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare Playes," we have made no leaps from one 
part of the inscription to another. There are no jumps, 
for instance, from the first line to the fourth, or from 
the fourth to the first. The cipher words are in contin- 
uous groups. 

The upper left-hand corner gives us THE and 
SHAKE ; the tipper right-hand corner gives us SPEARE 
and AND. The middle subdivision of the second line 
gives us GREENE ; and it is a curious fact that only on 
this second line are two E's found standing together, just 
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as they stand together in the word "Greene." The word 
PLAYES comes from the end of the second Hne, starting 
from that subdivision formed by the two periods at the 
end and in the middle of the word "HE.Re.", and bend- 
ing back, or overflowing, upon the end of the third line. 
And from the same points of departure, and going over 
the same ground, and using the same letters, (they being 
some of those capable of being used from right to left 
or from left to right,) we have the word MARLOWE. 
This seems to have exhausted the upper two lines from 
the startiiig points we have used ; and we come to the 
third and fourth lines. These are simpler and plainer 
in construction. There is nothing like the "Enclo-Ased" 
or the "HE.Re." in them; and there being therefore few- 
er starting points there is less of the cipher. We find 
therefore that the lower left-hand corner contains the 
word FRANCIS; while the lower right-hand corner 



contains the word BACON; and a single sign "(Y)" cov- 
ers, very curiously, the word WROTE. 

It may be asked whether these words arc all that are 
contained under the cover of the inscription on the tomb- 
stone? We do not think they are. An alteration of a 
point of departure might produce an entirely new set of 
cipher symbols. We seem to perceive evidences of much 
more than we have worked out : — including a claim to 
the authorship of a great Spanish work, which has hith- 
erto not been in anywise associated with the name of 
Francis Bacon. 

Neither should we be surprised if there were anagrams, 
depending upon arithmetical relationships, between the 
letters themselves, and not based on a bi-Uteral cipher. 
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In this way we account for the fact that the first word 
of the third hne of the inscription is "Blese" instead of 
"Blest." There can he no accidental errors in such a 
rare and curious piece of work as this is ; and the suhsti- 
tution therefore of an e for a t has a meaning and a pur- 
pose; just as the spelhng of "Frend" for "Friend" in the 
first line was necessary for the working out of the bi-lit- 
eral cipher. 

Mr. Isaac Hull Piatt, of Lakcwood, New Jersey, has 
recently published an interesting essay, entitled: — "Are 
the Shakespeare Plaj'S signed by Francis Bacon?" He 
attempts to show that that remarkable word, which ap- 
pears in Love's Labor Lost, {IV. I) : — "honorificabilitud- 
initatitus," is an enlargement or modification of the word 
"Honorificabilitudino," which occurs in the Northum- 
berland manuscript, in connection with the words "Fran- 
cis Bacon" and "William Shakespeare;" and he claims 
that the latter form contains the anagram:— 'iniVia hi 
ludi Ft. Bacono": — "these plays {are) in the inception, 
Francis Bacon's." And in this connection he calls atten- 
tion to the following passage in the same Act and scene of 
"Love's Labour's Lost" ; — 



"Molh. Peace! the peal begins. 
Arm. Monsieur, are you lettered? 
Moth. Yes, yes, he teaches boys the horn book. What 
is a & spelt backward, with the horn on his head? 
Hoi. Ea, pueritia, with a horn added." 



Mr. Piatt thinks he finds in this "ba with a horn," 
ba corim, which, he says, will pass for a pun on the word 
"Bacon." 
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It was an age of ciphers and anagrams. All the for- 
eign correspondence of states was carried on in the for- 
mer, and even astronomers did not disdain to use the lat- 
ter. Galileo, it will be remembered, put forth some of his 
wonderful telescopic discoveries in anagrams, (to fore- 
stall those who might attempt to steal his honors,) until 
he was ready to make full announcement of them, in their 
proved details. 



BOOK TWO. 



THE CIPHER IN THE SONNETS. 



■i THE SONNKTS. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
The Sonnets. 

The cipher being rea! it follows, it seems to nie, as a 
matter of course, that a deposit exists somewhere in the 
world, in which are hidden the original manuscripts of 
the plays, and the other works of Bacon ; with the internal 
cipher narrative in each fairly written out ; and a vast 
mass of other matters, throwing light upon the inner 
history of the reigns of King Henry VHI., King Edward, 
Queen Mary, Qtieen Elizabeth and King James I. 

In Bacon's Natural History, (Cent. VHI, sec. 771) 
we read : 

"I remember Livy doth relate, that there were found at 
a time two coffins of lead in a tomb ; whereof the one con- 
tained the body of King Numa, it being some four hun- 
dred years after his death ; and the other, his books of 
sacred rites and ceremonies, and the discipline of the 
pontiff's; and that in the coffin that had the body, there 
was nothing at all to be seen, but a little light cinders 
around the sides, but in the coffin that had the books, 
they were found as fresh as if they had been but newly 
written, being written on parchment, and covered over 
with watch-candles of wax, three or four-fold," 

There is little in Bacon's writings which has not col- 
lateral meanings ; and I therefore take this to be a hint 
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as to the means whereby the original books and manu- 
scripts are to be preserved until that day has arrived when 
they could be safely published ; and be safe from that 
"mahgnity of sects" which he so much dreaded, and of 
which his own age afforded such terrible examples. It 
seems to me that when the deposit is discovered, the 
priceless documents will be found imbedded in bees' wax 
like Numa's parchments, and as fresh and fair as the day 
they were deposited. 

There are a multitude of hints in the Plays and Son- 
nets of Sliakespeare all pointing to a time when a revela- 
tion shall be made and justice done to the great poet and 
philosopher. 

The Sonnets have long been a source of perplexity to 
the critics. They are full of mysteries. Several books 
and pamphlets have been written recently to show that 
many of them are addressed to his own genius — ^his inner 
spirit — his poetical gift — his muse. 

"One of these men is genius to the other." {Cora. 
Ers. V. L.) 

It is my belief they are full of a "word cipher," and 
that in them reference is made to his own name "Bacon" 
and the name of "Shakespeare." 

We have (Sonnet CXXXVII.) 

■'If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride." 

This gives us tlie first syllable of "Bacon." The last 
syllable is found in Sonnet CVII: 

"Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Ca» yet the lease of my true love control," 
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The a in "can" had, at that time, and even yet in Eng- 
land, the broad English sound of o in "con." 

In Sonnet CXXXV we have : 

"Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy will, 
And tvill to boot, and unll in overplus ; 
More than enough am I that vext thee still. 
To thy sweet ivill making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose zvill is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my tvill in thine? 
Shall ■ii'ill in others seem right gracious, 
And in my zvill no fair acceptance shine? 
The sea. all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store ; 
And thou being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine to make thy large wiV/ more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one "Will." 

The next Sonnet, (CXXXVI,) is as follows: 

"If thy soiil check thee that I come so near. 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy IVill, 

And will, thy soul knows is admitted there ; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfill. 

Will will fulfill the treasure of thy love. 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove ; 

Among a number one is reckoned none. 

Then in the number let me pass untold. 

Though in thy store's account I one must be, 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee ; 

Make but my name thy love that still 

And then thou lovest me — for my name is Will." 
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This recurrence of the word Will reminds me of the 
scene ID Act IV, sc. i of the "Merry Wives of Windsor," 
as it appears in the First Folio, (Comedies, p. 53) : 



"Evans. Come hither, William; hold up your head; 
come. 

Mist. Page. Come on, Sirha ; hold up your head ; an- 
swere your Master, be not afraid. 
Ev. William, how many Numbers in Nownes ? 
William. Two. 

Dame Quickley. Tniely, I thought there had bin one 
Niunber more, because they say od's-Nownes, 

Ev. Peace, your tailings. What is (Faire) Wil- 
liam? 
Will. Ptilcher. 

Quick. Powlcats? There are fairer things than 
Powlcats, sure. 

Ev. You are a very simplicity o' man ; I pray you 
What is (Lapis) Williamf 

A stone. 
And what is a stone (William?) 

A Feeble. 
No; it is Lapis; I pray you remember in your 



peace. 

Will. 

Ev, 

Will. 

Ev. 
praine. 

Will. 

Eco. 



Lapis. 

That is a good William; what is he (William) 
that does lend articles? 

H'lll. Articles are borrowed of the Pronoune; and 
be thus declined. _ SingularJier nominativo hie, hac, hoc. 

Era. Nominativo hig, hag, hog; pray you marke : 
genitivo kuitts. Well ; what is your .-If owaiii'c-case ? 

Will. Accusative hinc. 
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Eva. I pray you have your remembrance (childe) 
Accusativo liitig, hang, hog. 

Quickly. Hang-hog, is latten for Bacon I warrant 

you. 

Eva. Leave your prablcs (o' man) What is the 
Focative case (William) ?" 

The play-writer used his brackelings and hyphenat- 
ings as recklessly as the periods and dashes are employed 
on the Shaksperc tomb-stone. And so on to the end of 
the scene. This is on page 53, and on page 56 we have 
the word "shakes" : 

"and shakes a chain. 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner." 

And on page 54 we have "peeve" — "crying peere-oat, 
peere-out;" and thus we have "William Shakespeere," 
on three pages of the First Folio. And on the same page 
(53) where all these "Williams" appear, we have the 
word "Bacon " and on page 51 tlie word France occurs, 
which, with the word is gives us France-is Bacon. 

And on page 53 of the Comedies, in the First Folio, we 
find the word "Bacon"; and on page 53 of the Histories, 
in same, we again find the word "Bacon;" and in each 
case "Bacon" stands on the page at the number produced 
by multiplying the number of the page by the number of 
the italicized words on the first coUimn of the page, in tlie 
one case less the bracketed words and in the other case 
counting the double words like "High-ho," as one word 
each! 

And in the same way that, near this repetition of ihe 
word ''William," in the Merry Wives, we found ibe 
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words shakes and peers, so in the sonnets where Will oc- 
curs so often, we have the words Shake and spheres^ thus : 

"And each, thongh enemies of either's reign, 
Do ill consent shake hands to torture me." 

Sonnet XXVI 1 1. 

"How liave mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 
In the distraction of this madding fever," 

Sonnet XVIX. 

And ag^ain : 

"Rough winds do shake the darHng buds of May." 
Sonnet XVIII. 

"Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind." 
Sonnet LI. 

"7'hat time of year thou mays't in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or few or none do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang." 
Sonnet LXXIII. 

When we turn to the "Lover's Complaint" which was 
published with the Sonnets, in both the 1609 and the 1640 
editions, we find these hnes ; 

"Sometimes her levelled eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend." 

I would suggest that the sceptical take some of the 
poems of the present age and see in how many of them 
Uiey can find the words shake and spheres and shake aijd 
spur. 
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!There were 21,000 words in the Shakespeare vocabu- 
lary, and all words do not occur in al! writings ! And 
there are some in tlie Dictionary that are not used in cur- 
rent literature probably once in a century ! 

I found the word Jack employed in the Plays to repre- 
sent the first syllable of the play-actor's name, which, as 
the signatures to his will show was not Shakespeare, but 
Shak-spere; and the same thing occurs in the Sonnets : 

"Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand." 

Sonnet CXXVIII. 

The word occurs twice in this sonnet. 

"The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide." 

Sonnet L. 

I think I even find the name of Bacon's home, Saint 
Albans, in the Sonnets, cunningly disguised as "Saint 
All-bonds ;" thus : 

"Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 

Sonnet CXLIV. 

"Where art thou. Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all tliy might?" 

Sonnet C. 

"The charter of thy worth gives tliee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are al! determinate." 

Sonnet LXXXVH. 
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In fact we can even obtain glimpses of what the cipher 
story in the Sonnets refers to. If the reader will turn 
to Sonnet CXXXIII and CXXXIV, he will find that al- 
though there is in the text no reference to imprisonment 
for debt, (which Bacon underwent two or three times), 
yet we have in the short space of these two continuous 
sonnets, the following words — confessed, — bond, — en- 
grossed, — mortgage, — statute, — covetous, — usur- 
er, — bind, — surety, — three-fald-forfeit, — sue a 
friend — came debtor for my sake, — my friend — he 
pays the whole — prison, — steel — ward — guard, — gaol, 
— bail, — etc. 

It is certainly astonishing to find such a concatenation 
of significant words in two poems, of twenty-eight lines 
in all! When Francis Bacon was imprisoned for debt, 
by a Jew, the play of "Shylock" appeared the same year; 
and Bacon was released by his brother Anthony going 
"surety" for him ; and he was in the habit of lovingly 
alluding to Anthony as his "comforte," and in one of the 
two sonnets where most of these words are found 
(XXXIV.) we find these words: 

"Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still." 

And here I would note a curious fact confirmatory of 
the theory that there is a cipher in the Sonnets, 

The Shakespeare Plays were, many of them, first put 
forth in smai! quarto editions, with the cipher in them ; 
but inasmuch as the cipher depended upon the pagination 
of a contemplated Folio, which was not published until 
after the death of Shaksperc and Queen Elizabeth and 
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Cecil, it would have been impossible for the'pi'ost acute 
decipherer, at the instance of Bacon's enemies, -fo have 
worked out the inner story and brought his head to tljs 
block. ■.' ■ 

In the same way we find that when the Sonnets were'- 
first published in i6og they were in such an order that 
no amount of arithmetical work could have obtained a 
clue to the cipher rule. 

There appeared in 1599 a poem called "The Passionate 
Pilgrim," "by W. Shakespeare," containing a large num- 
ber of Sonnets; and in 1640 a new edition of the Sonnets 
was put forth, printed by Cotes, the printer of the 2nd 
Folio of the Plays, of which we shall learn more here- 
after, in which the whole arrangement of the Sonnets, in 
the first edition, was departed from, and eighteen of the 
Sonnets of the "Passionate Pilgrim" were interspersed 
among the originals in a very quaint and curious fash- 
ion, without coherence or apparent meaning. 

These, without doubt, dove-taiied into the others, so as 
to furnish the words which could not have been safely 
put forth in 1609. 

For instance I noticed, in reading the first edition, in 
Sonnet LIII these lines: 

"Describe Adonis and the coimterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after yoii." 

Here — I said to myself — is a reference to the poem of 
"Venus and Adonis," "the first heir," it is alleged, of 
Shakspere's "invention." But I searched the 1609 edi- 
tion in vain for the word "Venus." When, however, I 
turned to the edition of 1640. there I found the IX Sonnet 
of the "Passionate Pilgrim," embedded with two otliers, 
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between'. the 42d and 44tli sonnets of the i6og edition; 
and in it:' 

.■ '-. '.''Venus with Adonis sitting by her, 
■. ",'• Under a myrtle shade began to woo liim." 

I thought I also saw references, in the Sonnets, of the 
:6o9 edition, to the fact that some deposit, like that of 
King Numa had been made, or was intended to be made, 
of papers, covered with the "wax of watch -candles," {the 
candles which were placed around the bier of the dead). 
We found in Sonnet LXI : 

"For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere 
From me far off, with others all too near." 

Here the rhythm is violated to get the word in, in a 
certain order. 

In Sonnet XXI we have: 

"And then, believe ine, my love is as fair 
As any mother's child, though not as bright 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven's air." 

AH this seems to be a struggle ; the thoughts and words 
being forced to get in the word "candles." 

But I searched in vain, until I turned to the edition of 
1640, and there I found, in that which had been originally 
the 5th Sonnet of the "Passionate Pilgrim," these words: 

"Fair is my love, but not as fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
- Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle ; 
Softer than ivax, and yet, as iron, rusty." 

Here we have "wax," (of) "watch candles." 
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And we also find scattered among the Sonnets these 
lines : 

"If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl, Death, my bones with dust shall 



cover." 



Sonnet XXXII. 



This gives us: Cover them with the wax of watch 
candles. 

"But things removed that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth lie/' 

Sonnet XXXI. 

"The age to come would say this poet lies, 
Such heavenly touches ne'er touched earthly faces 
So should my papers, yellozved with their age, 
Be scorned, like old men, of less truth than tongue." 
i Sonnet XVII. 

"So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide." 

Sonnet LII. 

"Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 

But sad mortality o'ersways their power, * * * 
O, how shall summer's honey-breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong but time decays ? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack! 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid? 

Sonnet LXV. 
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''My name be buried where my body is/' 

Sonnet LXXII. 

"Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed. 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ?" 

Sonnet LXXVI. 

•*« 

And note again those lines : (Sonnet LXXVI.) 



"Why write I still all one, ever the same. 
And keep invention in a noted weed;'' 



and compare them with the language of Bacon's prayer, 
written at the time of his downfall: 

"The state and bread of the poor and oppressed have 
been precious in mine eyes; I have hated all cruelty and 
hardness of heart; I have, though in a despised weed, 
procured the good of all men." 

In Sonnet XXXII we have : 

''Compare them with the bettering of the time." 

And again in Sonnet LXXXII : 

"Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days/' 

And Bacon says in his letter to King James, Oct. 19, 
1620: 

"This work (the Novum Organum) is for the better- 
ing of men's bread and zvine/' 
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There is a very curious word: — "misprision." It is 
a law term. The lawyers speak of "misprision of trea- 
son"; "misprision of felony." It means "a neglect or 
light account of treason, by not revealing it when one has 
a bare knowledge of it." It is a singular word to find 
in a sonnet — ^and especially in a sonnet written by a play- 
actor, and not a lawyer. Yet here it is, dragged in, "neck 
and heels," in awkward fashion, and with it the word 
"treason." 

"Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth then not 

knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Come home again, on better judgment making." 

Sonnet LXXXVII. 

If any one can make any sense of this it is more than I 
can do. 

But here is the complement of it : 

"Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 
Yet who knows not, conscience is bom of love? 
Then gentle cheater, urge not my amiss. 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's treason" 

Sonnet CLI. 

Here we have the significant words: — guilty, mispris- 
ion, gross, treason, praise, betray, betraying, body's. 
And here, too, are other significant words : 
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"Anon iiermit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face." 

Sonnet XXXIII. 

The rack was an instrument of torture. And then we 
have : 

"Thine eyes I love and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain." 

Sonnet CXXXII. 

Here the necessities of the cipher over-came the pro- 
prieties even of grammar. The word should be torment. 

And we find also the name o£ "Spencer" and "Dow- 
land" introduced in these seemingly impersonal love son- 
nets. They are imported into the 1640 edition from the 
"Passionate Pilgrim," Sonnet VI : 

"If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spencer to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence." 

We argtied a little while ago that the cipher story re- 
ferred to Bacon's imprisonment for debt and his rescue by 
his brother, Anthony, who paid the claim. But in the 
i6og edition the word "brother" did not appear. We 
sought for it in vain. It was a difficult word to introduce 
into a sonnet. But see how cunningly it is brought into 
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tlic one Just quoted, which became the twenty-sixth in 
the edition of 1640. 

His mother and father are alluded to in two or three 
of the sonnets. 

Queen Elizabeth is, I think, repeatedly referred to in 
the cipher story. The words ; "her grace, graces, queen, 
monarch, reign, tyrant, tyrannous, etc., are scattered all 
over the sonnets. 

The enemies of good Queen Bess charged that Henry 
VIII. 's divorce from Queen Katharine was illegal, and 
hence that he was never married to Anne Boleyn; and 
consequently Elizabeth was denounced by her enemies as 
a bastard. And hence we find that word bastard recur- 
iiig repeatedly, in these sonnets; written by one who had 
been kept poor and powerless as long as she lived. 

"Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born." 

Sonnet LXVIII. 

"If my dear love were but tlie child of state 
It might for fortune's bastard be unfathered." 

Sonnet CXXIV. 

"And now is black beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slandered with a bastard shame." 

Sonnet CXXVII. 



It was charged by Elizabeth's enemies that she did not 
marry because she was incapable of having an heir. And 
the word which expressed that condition repeatedly oc- 
curs in the Sonnets : 
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"Ajid barren rage of death's eternal cold." 

Sonnet XIII. 

"Why is my verse so barren of new pride?" 

Sonnet LXXVI. 

"With means more blessed than my barren rhyme." 
Sonnet XVI. 

We find the poet, despite these self -depreciatory words, 
just qnoted, elsewhere declaring: 

"And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
So shalt thou live, such power has my pen. 
Where breath most breathes, — even in the mouths 
of men." 

Sonnet LXXXI. 

This surely could not have been a "barren rhyme ;" and 
so the word "barren" was, we take it, forced into the text. 

We find Bacon's poverty alluded to as well as his im- 
prisonment for debt : 

"Alack 1 what poverty my Muse brings forth !" 

Sonnet CIII. 

And his Essays are spoken of in the inner story as well 
as the Venus and Adonis. 

"And vast essays proved thee my best of love." 

Sonnet CX, 

Bacon claims elsewhere that "essays" were but newly 
inventeil in that age, and Montaigne is called "the fa- 
ther" of them. 
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And with the help of the sonnets, imported into the 
1640 edition from the "Passionate Pilgrim," we have an- 
other use of the word Bacon : 

"Ah, that I had my lady at this bay 
To kiss and clip me till I ran away." 



"Thy looks with me thy heart in other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye," 

Sonnet XCIII. 

The world has been imable to account for the fact that 
the snccessful actor of Stratford, who had "bought a 
Lordship in the country," and applied for a coat of arms 
to make his father "a gentleman," should, seven years 
before his death, publish, or permit withoiit protest, the 
publication of a book of Sonnets, with his name on the 
title-leaf, in which he lays bare his shameful amours with 
some woman who had 



"Robbed others' beds' 



of their rents." 
Sonnet CXIIL 



and who was "the wide world's common place," — with 
even worse suggestions. But if these Sonnets were nev- 
er written by Shakspe re— perhaps never seen by him — the 
case is different. Then the real author when the move- 
ment of the cipher piled a lot of words in a group, in a 
small space, could fashion around them a poem, which 
was not autobiographical, except so far as the cipher 
story, within it. forced it to be such. We saw an exam- 
ple of this in the two sonnets where his imprisonment for 
debt is referred to, 
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Bacon, after the downfall of Essex, was charged with 
ingratitude and treachery, and the partisans of the Earl 
threatened his life. He wrote to the Queen in 1599; 

"My life has been threatened, and my name libeled, 
which I count an honor." 

He also wrote to Lord Howard: 

"For my part I have deserved better than to have my 
name objected to envy, or my hfe to a ruffian's violence." 

And this trouble seems to be alluded to in Sonnet 
LXXIV: 

"So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 
The coward conquest of a wretch's knife." 

And in Sonnet XXXVI. we have Bacon's lamentation 
that his great plays are divorced from himself, and that 
he cannot claim them, at least in that generation : 

"Let me confess that we two must be iivain, 

Although our imdivided loves are one. 

So shall those blots that do with me remain. 

Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respect. 

Though )« our lives a separable spile, 

Which, though it alter not love's sole effect, 

Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 

/ may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame; 

Nor thoti with public kindness !ionor me, 

Unless thou take that honor from thy name; 

But do not so ; I love thee in such sort. 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report." 
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It seems to me this is all very plain. Bacon speaks 
elsewhere of other writings, which would do more credit 
to his name than his acknowledged works. In this Son- 
net he says, in effect, that he would be glad to acknowl- 
edge his poetic productions but it must not be, — they 
"must be twain." The blots upon his record, at that time 
when he "did not care whether God called him or her 
majesty;" that long period when he was without money 
or lucrative position and was borrowing small sums of 
one pound at a time, from his brother Anthony ; and was 
thrown into prison occasionally by the usurers ; these 
shames, with his Essex troubles, ought not to attach to 
the plays and poems. Neither could he acknowledge 
their authorship without confessing that he had shared 
with Shakspcre the vile profits of the play-house, derived 
from ruffians, pimps and 'prentices ; and such an acknowl- 
edgement meant social ostracism and death. He could 
nevermore acknowledge the works of his poetical genius, 
because his "bewailed guilt," in these particulars "would 
do them shame;" and would rob them of their honor: — 
"Unless thou take that honor from thy name." 

That is from the name and honor of the plays. 

And the coming together of a group of words, describ- 
ing this dark period in the great poet's career, is given in 
Sonnet XXIX, thus: 

"When in disgrace ivith fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone bewecp my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
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Featured like him, like him with friends possessed; 

Desiring this man's art, and tliat man's scope, 

M^ith what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on lliec, — and then my state, 

(Like to the lark at hreak of day arising 

From sullen eartli), sings hymns at heaven's gate, 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings." 

I interpret this to mean that in his gloomy hours of 
despondency and disapjiointment, over his failure to rise 
in the state, he took joy and consolation in the greatness 
of the works he had accomplished for posterity. He had 

"Laid great bases for eternity." 

Sonnet CXXV- 

And Bacon says, (Touching a Holy War) : 
"I resolved to spend my time wholly in writing, and to 
put forth that poor talent, or half talent, or what it is, 
that God hath given me, not, as heretofore, to particular 
exchanges, but lo banks or mounts of perpetuity, which 
will not break." 

This is the same thpught that is in the Sonnet : 

"Laid great bases for eternity." 

There is no evidence that the man Shakspere "laid 
great bases for eternity," or built up "banks or moimts 
of perpetuity." He took no steps to secure the publica- 
tion of his alleged plays, and one half of them had not 
been printed at the time his will was drawn. And al- 



tliough his sister's posterity continued in possession of 
some of his Stratford property down to the beginning of 
this century, no copy of any of the Folios or the Quartos 
of the plays, bearing his name, has ever been traced home 
to his family or even to his village. 
The poet says. Sonnet CXIX : 



"What potions have I drunk of Siren tears 
Distilled from limbecs foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when I saw myself to win." 

There was nothing in Shakspere's career to which these 
words could be applied. He had risen from the place of 
horse-holder and call-boy to wealth and dignity; and 
was lending money and selling malt to his heart's con- 
tent. When had he lost "when he hoped to win?" 

And again: 

"Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,— 

As to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy nothing trimmed with jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honor shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely stnmipeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill. 

And captive good attending Captain ill ; 

Tired of all these, from these would I be gone, 

Save that to die I leave my love alone." 
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All these are the lamentations of a great man,— a pub- 
He man. He grieves "to behold desert a beggar born." 
Bacon was himself born with a very limited fortune. In 
the case of his cousin Cecil, the hunchback original, as I 
believe, of the character in the play of Richard III, he 
saw "gilded honor shamefully misplaced." In the Queen 
he saw "maiden virtue rudely strumpeted ;" and "strength 
by limping sway (Cecil) disabled;" and art and philos- 
ophy "made tongue-tied" by the despotism of a rude and 
bigoted age. 

These are the lamentations of a statesman — a man of 
enlarged views and great purposes. These considera- 
tions would scarcely have grieved the sensitive soul of 
the man of Stratford who, in 1604, five years before these 
Sonnets were published, sued Pliilip Rogers for two shil- 
lings for money loaned him ; and prosecuted one Homeby, 
as Richard Grant White says, "for the sake of imprison- 
ing him and depriving him both of the power of paying 
his debt, and supporting himself and family. * * * 
V\'e open our mouths for food and we break our teeth 
against these stones." 

There is much more that might be said upon this sub- 
ject but I think I have established a strong probability 
that the Sonnets contain a Cipher narrative, which Uke 
the inscription on the tomb-stone, asserts the authorship 
of these poems by Francis Bacon. 



CHAPTER XX. 
A Hidden Deposit. 

All these considerations are intended to lead up to the 
expression of my conviction that there is, somewhere in 
England, hnried probably in the earth, or in a vault of 
masonry, a great iron or brass coffer or coffers, like that 
at "God's Gift College," London, which held the private 
papers of Alleyn, the actor, — (Shakspere's contempor- 
ary), and in which are contained, covered with "the wax 
of watch-candles," a vast mass of books and papers, many 
of them "yellowed with their age." 

Included among these is probably an explanation of 
the several ciphers, invented by Bacon, and inserted by 
him in various works, many of which now "go about in 
the names of others ;" and probably also the private pa- 
pers of his father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, and his grandfa- 
ther, Sir Anthony Cooke, giving the secret history of the 
reigns of Henry VHI., Edward VI., Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth ; and also many important documents of 
liis own time, which will settle some of the great historical 
questions relating to that period. With these may be 
also found Bacon's great library, which has mysteriously 



It seems to me self-evident that, when Francis Bacon 
had spent so many years of his life, laboriously inter- 



weaving cipher narratives in the Shakespeare Plays, Son- 
nets, etc., (to say nothing of otlier works which are now, 
by many, attributed to him), he would not have left the 
discovery of it all to the remote chance of some person or 
persons, hundreds of years thereafter, happening upon 
a few clue-words, which would lead up to a revelation 
of what he had so cunningly concealed. The inner story 
must have been in his view equally important with the 
outer vehicle, in which it was contained ; and this being 
the case he must have taken as much pains to preserve 
the one as the other. 

We are told that the printing of that great volume, — 
the First Folio — cost a sum equivalent to five thousand 
dollars today ; and one has only to notice the punctuation 
to see the precision with which the work was prepared. 
But not satisfied with putting forth the First Folio, in 
1623, some individual or society, nine years thereafter, 
printed the second Folio, of 1632 ; and in 1664, forty-one 
yeari after 1623, the Third Folio: — each of these being 
as large and expensive as tlie First, And it is evident 
that these three publications, which must have cost a 
small fortune to print, were sent forth to preserve the 
cipher; — because, in each one of the three, each page is a 
duplicate of the same page in the 1623 FoHo; beginning 
and ending with the same vjords; and repeating even the 
same apparent errors of pagination, spelling, bracketing 
and hyphenation of the text! 

Between the date of the First Folio and that of the 
Third a whole world of history had transpired. James 
the First had died and Charles the First, his son, had 
ascended the English throne ; he had grossly misgovern- 
ed the kingdom; he had suppressed the parliament for 
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eleven years ; the Long Parliament was then called ; and 
a great Civil War soon followed ; the king was deposed 
and lost his head,— (no great !oss to him or the world) — 
Cromwell became Protector o£ the realm ; he ruled from 
1631 imtil his death in 1658; Charles II. came to the 
throne in 1660; the profligate cavaliers succeeded the 
honest but fanatical Puritans ; the stage-plays which had 
been driven out by the religious enthusiasts, amid a whirl- 
wind of opprobriiun, came back triumphantly and more 
debauched and disreputable than ever. And yet, through 
all these vast changes, some association, — for such a work 
could hardly have been entrusted to an individual life: — 
(as the man who was forty in 1623 would have been 
eighty-one in 1664) ; some association, I say, must have 
continued in existence for forty-one years, (thirty-eight 
years after Bacon's death) ; tlie members of which not 
only knew that there was a cipher in the Shakespeare 
Plays, whose perpetuation depended upon the reproduc- 
tion of the pagination and even the apparent typograph- 
ical errors of the First Folio, but they must also have 
been possessed of the means to pay twice for the print- 
ing of such a large volume, for there was not in that day 
an extensive reading population to justify such an out- 
lay. 

If. therefore, all these pains and this cost were incurred 
to preserve the frame-work of the cipher, is it probable 
that nothing was done to secure the future revelation of 
the cipher narrative itself, without which the frame-work 
was comparatively valueless? Who could have foreseen, 
in the midst of the scramblings and contentions of cruel 
and murderous castes and creeds, in 1623 and 1664, that 
this great peaceful, critical age was to follow, which 
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would appreciate the Plays at something Hke their true 
value ; and scan them with microscopic observation, until 
they stumbled upon the evidences which led up to the 
thought that'thcre was a cipher hidden in their text? 

The existence of the cipher presupposes therefore the 
existence of a hidden deposit; and proves that some steps 
must have been taken to provide for its revelation after 
the lapse of a given number of years or centuries; and 
that the same society to which this was entrusted also 
published the Fohos of 1632 and 1664; and possibly may 
also have secured the printing of those curious photo- 
lithographic fac-similes of the First Folio, which have 
appeared in our own day! 

And we find many hints of this future revelation in 
the Sonnets and the Plays. In Sonnet LV we find the 
following : 

"Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive fhis powerful rhyme." 



Observe the marvellous self-assertion of superiority 
and immortality in tliis iitterance ! Could the man who 
wrote it have disposed in his will of a "silver-gilt bowl," 
and finger rings and old clothes, and a "second best bed," 
and made no allusion to those plays which were to en- 
dure, as he believed, if he was the author, to the end of 
time? Could he have quietly gone to the grave, with all 
his wealth, (for his income is said to have been equal to 
$20,000 a year today), and have taken no steps to secure 
their publication; for one-half of them, it is well known, 
were not printed when he died, or for seven years there- 
after? 
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The Sonnet continues: 

"But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmeared by sluttish time." 

Here the "you," as we take it, refers to his nnise.^iis 
genius, — his inner self, 

"When wasteful wars shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lover's eyes." 
If this means anything it means that the writer's work 
is immortal; and when wars, (which had been common 
in England for many centuries), shall "overturn statues" 
and "root out the work of masonry," the "living record" 
of Jhe poet's genius should survive, and, against dealli, 
"you," the "better part of me," shall "pace forth," liber- 
ated from the "enmity" which had pursued him during his 
life time, and sought to consign him to oblivion; and 
thenceforth his genius should live, even to the judgment 
day, when tlie author himself should rise to be judged 
with the rest of mankind. 

And what was this "living record of his memory?" 

Not the Sonnets: for, noble as some of them arc, the 

claim of immortality could scarcely be founded upon 

them alone. Not the Plays, for they were not a "living 
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record," there is nothing "recorded" in them, unless it be 
within the hiOden cipher story. What then is meant? 
Does it not mean that when statues were overthrown by 
war, and masonry "rooted out," there would be found 
the tremendous record of his life and work, and the his- 
tory of his time; and thereupon his wonderful genius 
would be recognized ; it would "pace forth" — it would 
take a new life ;— it would step out before the wonder 
and admiration of the world; — and remain forever; — 
concentrating upon itself the attention of mankind, till 
the "ending doom?" 

If it does not mean this, what does it mean? Would it 
not have been, 

"An expense of spirit in a waste of shame," 
to attribute all these extravagant promises of immortal- 
ity, to some woman whose very name even is not given? 

And how could the overthrowing of statues, and the 
rooting out of masonry, by civil wars, release the "mem- 
ory" of some female, — some lady-love?" And what could 
be the "record" — the "living record" of such a person? 
And why should the destruction of statues and masonry 
give "room," for the "praise" of such an unnamed per- 
son, and why should mankind continue to praise her "to 
the ending doom?" As he says in another Sonnet, 
(LXXXI) : 

"Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall hve, (such virtue hath my pen), 
Where breath most breathes, — even in the mouths of 
men." 
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If this great poet really believed that all men, — for all 
time to come, — for a thousand years,^ — for ten thousand 
years, — would devote their surplus energies to the 
"praise" of the physical charms of some poor piece of 
flesh and blood, long ago dust, why, in Heaven's name, 
did he not tell us who she was? How can we praise for- 
ever that which is as intangible and temporary as a breath 
of summer air? And is there anything that mankind is 
likely to "praise," to the consummation of all things, ex- 
cept the loftiest and vastest manifestations of the human 
mind and spirit? And if "wasteful wars," or any other 
causes, do "overturn statues" and "root out the work of 
masonry," and reveal to the world that Francis Bacon 
was the greatest intellect of all time ; that by a splendid 
self-abnegation he has allowed his honors to rest for cen- 
turies tipon the heads of others, not only of his own na- 
tion, but even of other countries, 

("To him all scenes of Europe homage owe,") 

and that the Shakespeare Plays, magnificent beyond all 
the works of man, are a "cheveril glove," and when turn- 
ed inside out prove that poetry and history are wedded 
in immortal marriage, then will not the genius of Francis 
Bacon "pace forth," "'gainst death and all oblivious en- 
mity," and take possession of the world and hold it as 
long as the eari:h endures? 
He was one of those men, 

"Who have ta'en the giant world by the throat. 
And thrown it, and made it swear to maintain 
Their name and fame, at peril of its hfe." 
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The poet says: 

" To see this age ! A sentence is but a cheveril glove 
to a good wit : how quickly the wrong side may be turn- 
ed outward!" (Twelfth Night, 3. i.) 

And a play, with a history inside of it, is indeed a 
"cheveril glove," and when the cipher rule is known it 
can be quickly turned inside out. 

And this brings us to another point in our argument. 



BOOK THREE. 



THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

"The Phoenix and the Turtle/' 

Let the reader bear in mind what I have just said, 
about "poetry and history wedded in immortal marriage/' 
and then read the following verses, which, under the 
title, — "The Phoenix and the Turtle," appeared in 1601, 
among the additional poems of Chester's "Love's Mar- 
tyr," with "Wm. Shakespeare's" name appended to them. 
There has never been any question that they were written 
by the author of the "Shakespeare Plays ;" they are pub- 
lished in all the complete editions of his works. 

"THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE. 

Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be. 
To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou, shrieking harbinger. 
Foul precurser of the fiend. 
Augur of the fever's end, 
To this troop come thou not near. 
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From this sCvSsion interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, f eather'd king : 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest, in surplice white. 
That defunctive music can. 
Be the death-divining swan. 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow,* 
That thy sable gender mak'st 
With the breath thou giv'st and tak'st, 
'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence: 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they lov'd, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 
Two distincts, division none; 
Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
'Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix' sight: 
Either was the other's mine. 
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Property was thus appall'd, 
That the self was not the same ; 
Single nature's double name. 
Neither two nor one was call'd. 

Reason in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together ; 
To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded. 

That it cried, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 
If what parts can so remain. 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phcenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love. 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 

THRENOS. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity. 
Here inclos'd in cinders lie. 

Death is now the phoenix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no posterity : 

'Twas not their infirmity. 

It was married chastity. . 
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Trntli may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urn let tliose repair 
That are either true or fair; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer." 



Tiiese verses are iii some respects exquisitely beautiful ; 
but no one has ever yet attempted to explain what they 
mean. There is a mystery in them and around them ; and 
we can see no reason why any mystery should surround 
the writings of the successful play-actor and money-Send- 
er. His life was a plain and simple progress from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and honor. 

At the first blush one would say that these verses re- 
late to some deceased married couple, and are intended to 
be inscribed upon their tomb ; but there are many consid- 
erations which forbid such conclusion. 

If the woman is supposed to represent, in the poem, 
as she usually does, the turtle-dove, the graceful, fem- 
inine emblem of tender conjugal affection, why should the 
husband stand for the phcenix ? 

What is the phcenix? 

We turn to the Cyclopasdia and read : 

"Phoenix, — a mythical bird, living in Arabia, resem- 
bling an eagle, with wings partly red and partly golden. 
On arriving at the age of 500 years it built a funeral pile 
of wood and aromatic gums, and, lighting it by the fan- 
ning of its wings, was consumed to ashes, out of which 
arose a new phcenix. The fathers of the church em- 
ployed the myth to illustrate the resurrection ; and several 
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of the Roman emperors used it on coins to typify their 
own apotheosis, or the return of the golden age under 
their rule." (Amer. Cyclo. Vol. XIII, p. 457.) 

If the "turtle" is the wife, why should this particular 
husband be a phcenix? 

But it appears, from the text, — strange to say,— that 
it was the husband who was the dove and the wife the 
phcenix 1 And therefore the phcenix is to rise again from 
her ashes while the dove will not. 

"Death is now the phcenix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest." 

The "phcenix" made his nest of woods and gums, and 
when he died, by fire, a new phcenix was born. When 
was the new phcenix to rise, which is referred to in this 
poem? Death was his "nest," and from Death there was 
to be a resurrection ! 

What does it all mean ? 

"So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence been in one ; 
Two distincts, division none : 
Number there in love was slain." 

It would be difficult to apply this language to a mortal 
man and his wife. 



"That, it cried, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none; 
If what parts can so remain," 
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"Property was thus appalled. 
That the self was not the same; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called," 

"Leaving no posterity ; — 
'Twas not their infirmity 
It was married chastity." 

There is something more here than an epitaph over hu- 
man beings. If the "phoenix" represents the Christian 
resurrection, why should the husband, the dove, not rise, 
as well as the wife? And of. what human couple could 
it be said that they were called neither two nor one ? 

What is there to which these words could be applied? 

Suppose there is a cipher in the Shakespeare Plays, 
then the internal story and the external dramas are so wo- 
ven together, oiil of the same walcrials, that we may say 
there are "two distiiicts, division none." We may say : 

"Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance and no space ^cas seen 
'Twixt the turtle and his queen ; 
But in them it were a wonder." 



la other words there is a wide difference between the 
purpose of the internal story and the meaning of the exter- 
nal play — there was "distance and no space was seen." 

"Reason in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together; 
To themselves yet either — neither, 
Simple were so well compounded." 
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Surely that is so when an external comedy may contain 
an internal tragedy; or an external tragedy be the 
cover for an internal comedy; or when the dramatic 
events of King John's reign may shelter a narration of 
the court secrets of Queen Elizabeth's time. 

"Either was the other's mine;" 

• - 

for the play was made up of the cipher and the cipher 
was made up of the play ; and both were a "concordant 
one." 

And how fitly can these words be spoken of the great 
dramas ? 

''Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie. 

Death is now the phoenix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag but tis not she; 
Truth and beauty buried be!* 



The external dramas are beauty; the internal narra- 
tives are truth; they live together "well compounded," 
as a "concordant one; two distincts (with) division 
none." The histories of the time may seem to record 
the historical events of the time, but the real facts are 
buried in cinders, in the grave of the poet and philoso- 
pher; not to be made known until the "phoenix" rises, 
and the cipher is revealed. 
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"Love and constancy are dead, 
Phcenix and the turtle fled. 
In a mutual flame from hence." 
But one of these is a phcenix; and it will rise from 
the "mutual flames" of death ; if it does not the Arabian 
myth is in vain; it has no place here. The "phcenix" 
implies a resurrection? What is it? 

The turtle-dove, with its cooing voice, and its love for 
the human race, (for in a "despised weed" he had 
"sought the g:ood of all men"), must take its chances of 
mortality ; hut the time will come when the internal his- 
tory, the "truth," as contradistinguished from the 
"heauty," will rise like a phcenix from its ashes — its 
"cinders" — and on red and golden wings soar, eagle- 
like, above the world. 

And when will this resurrection be? 
Even of this we seem to have a hint: 
"And thou, treble-dated crow, 
That thy sable-gender mak'st, 
With the breath thou giv'st and take.st, 
'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go." 
Has any one attempted to explain all this? What 
is the "treble-dated crow?" And what is the sable- 
gender" which the crow makes? And what nonsense 
is this for the Stratford money-lender to write, between 
his sellings of malt and bringings of actions in as- 
sumpsit ? 

We take it that the crow is the unknown future; the 
dark years to cnmc, — the blackness of obscurity; that 
make their own sable-gender. "A-ith the breath they give 
and take. The crow was believed, in Bacon's time, to 
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live one hundred years. The "treble-dated crow" may 
tiierefore signify the dark and uncertain future of tliree 
hundred years, which are to pass before the "phocenix" 
shall rise from its ashes, and the Truth he revealed to 
live forever. 

What more natural than that this "Threite" — this 
"funeral song," — should be accompanied by an anxious- 
looking-forward, by the poet, into the centuries that are 
to come; and what more natural than to paint that 
future as "the crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air" 
— that "vexes the dove" — as the emblem of darkness. 
Bacon died on the eve of the great religious and political 
revolution which soon after swept over all the British 
Islands. He had put this observation into the mouth of 
Hamlet (V. i) : 

"By the Lord, Horatio, this three years I have taken 

' note of it; the age is grown so picked, that the toe of 

, the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he 
galls his kibe." 

The future was not plain to him. Smithfield still 
smoked with the fires that devoured the bodies of her- 
etics. Would the world grow worse or better? Would 
, as Bacon said, "make a bankrupt of books," and 
wipe out the English tongue? Who could "look into 

I the seeds of time and say which grain would grow and 

I which would not?" And each century would make its 
n sable gender, different from all others, out of its 

I own events, — its own deeds, — its own developments: — 
"the breath thou giv'st and takest." 

But would the "fever" end? Would the fever nf tn- 

I tolerance and persecution and fanaticism and cruelty anti 

r ignorance pass away? Who could tell? 
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And into the dark mouth of this tomb of uncertainty 
he consigned his treasure, — his 

"Beauty, truth and rarity 
And grace in all simplicity." 
And note how all this connects with Sonnet LXV, 
already quoted : 

"Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o'ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O, how shall simimer's sunny breath hold out 

Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 
\Vhen rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays? 
O fearfid meditation ! Where alack ! 

Shall Time's best jc^vel from Time's chest be hid." 

Having created, by tremendous labor, a vast secret, 
which could not reach its object without a future revela- 
tion, a phcenix-likc resurrection, the soul of tlie poet was 
troubled, looking into the unknown ages, as to whether 
or not they would devour the trust committed to them, 
or hold it up in glory before tbe world. 

These thoughts form the undercurrent of the Sonnets: 

"When 1 have seen such interchange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay; 
Ruin hath taught ntc thus to runihiate 

That Time will come and steal my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 

But weep to have that which il fears to lose." 

Sonnet LXIV. 
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'My name be buried whert my body is" — 



What is his ''namef Not his mere cognomen, but 
his whole vast reputation — his deeds — his life. 

A barbaric age might, in the coming centuries, toss 
his jewels to the swine; or, when his genius at last 
"paced forth" from the demolished masonry, it might 
step into a world glorious with peace and culture and 
the blessed lights of God^s tremendous purposes. 

And if this be not the true interpretation of this strange 
poem, who will supply us with its meaning? 

It must have a meaning. And yet none is apparent 
upon its surface. 

What did the Stratford man mean, (if he wrote it,) 
by putting forth such a mystery, with no key in his life, 
or his life's deeds, for its unravelment? 

What was his "phoenix" and "turtle"? 

How could the "overturning of statues" and "the root- 
ing out of masonry" affect him? 



S^DDfU oOnt Oi adrnra ibod tnS Bin, 
•-jutdannKliic. IfaiiiiiiroBi^ 

Ami ^R lii^|||AaQ tint'(l tbi 



TheFJrJlT'^ofKjt^HenrytheFounh, 



rm. Koldtpiltn'Kiid iiiaS(ot,oiihouutllke 
nscrio haM li vsiiiinc : dic^plrtii ^ 

^: *?^' 

Qmnl; VLj Lord; hcmTfle'i ji 
^JfkUai aiwfr} hllb IXt roIBiui ior, 

^IEm. S<iT,>ndhrS!h»hllc 

nin &A "ig^ ihf Lsfl orlnion. 

Aw) thni'd thpuBiiVn [oiBe lende oT mj lift 



:,Diaj{i^(«I. 





ff* Ii«ii»fcii«trhioi.GtliTVl 
Bamstnlitni.ldnKlliaii. '^ 




•KMiiiiichaSSScdiii 



isr" 

If I wm oHcb in lone nrrfi Vmitj. 
Dcuh hiin 031 nntl^ fs f it i D« ii la iij, 

I mbuwcU'd will rftt ihR tiT •nd b<|L . 
Till>li(u,liibt«d,bj NoWf rorttlit" 

r^ IffibomU'itfUitieiiliiibiivcIlnKi 

fTwi(?iiie IS tnuBinfB. ei ihi. hone Thsi»™(^ 
R|dpiidi^cff«iiidl« no.CBiiiiialii liUm Siua. 



j^uSFBitifti indimliA iougi of liTe ir 
"■ rpKt oTVilimt, U uij™ 
jltuicGmeiflirlirr * 

' Tleai 

Kodilni uoldHi rbcbiK cf« ^5ii 
.TbRcIog lirn,«ili ■ nm vsinSKVaor ihM 

Idm. BaiUi,iih<>h«wel.«v> 
Did T°« Batten BcThia I^iiia fiH d tid F 

|iH^c<r<iDdW«dlDtanitiegTaw>d!Ariil 
tmniliat|fe <!>■■ tit" 'poo-Dia c^t-figk < 










Wiltiintsncuii, TSftirtjoiiiliiTihiwIrcai'll. 
H. lja,lh>|-i<XRA>iilmnc.,c:DLblia.iD:b 

nSjw* n™ »i U da at HIT [?<>««/»: inrSUn Ua 
kiOilicnnif'rrJrhinrclIc. llaeUSlKcii^lirEiika 
Dnltt.li " 



idHintldlicM , ^M 



ifJ'irnlUlrdniTrilti.nllfwi 
i^''igAilwii?J.anlX«<'|t»i'i)ii««l 
l^l<l 1 gnnnijau I mtdBiuVg"^ '" "'""^ 
Tid i^Uik hr, bat ftf ToTe boib at u«iBiDi.Brf fadlbl 
lti>el«>«ebTShn«^t duk^^rnqbRbiln. 
cifinlMiM UuKiflfiiJhHkf (cAid Vdaai^uR 



IgiiKHi^iw^ndinihPrHgbT irititaunif 

iiic.indiTDulddCflyil^lHoiildnitliibiitiiiKi f 
FiiT(w°r?. SO 

/^. Thtili>ttcniir;^Ti1ei'h<te'cr|JictTir. 



_-."r^\ 




3n !-**■"■ 
II FimiSiaK l%g,»iliomJml. 

„Bi,,^itwni.cMiiin.iiLifr»tf*"K'""e"i". 
(iig,o-kirt'F«ii(j-".gt,%i(ft.sJiit-.i.£iii« 






_, ;KoiBliB¥ponSTB)iijfliiotio.iiy. 



7he FirJiTmt ^K^H mry tbefartL 

H[»g( Nably en^oa bulu 

OIB^dalhfCg'KV, 



7i 



A(ldlciiibn|XibliforU]DEpL. ,. , ^ , 
&iDe«4m ui CwwTded. ii Jili on hih. 

Xi>i. BoHWiiKta.iixhiih.TbaL'nBiM. 
Oiliu06iijnii«i>iJpuriifKA 

ig bamai/irmdViTim 

HanfuiiliiFltMr ,^ 

/nif^TbENablcSciiiLa'dcwrw.DiiciilKeaa 

JlifoiuncDFihidly qulHoiin'dFitBbiB. A 

Til HMcfftj OimcicdillUiBni, 

And bUingiitSfbill. bjyu fa biui'd 

Tin C«h1u ,1. init I bcfiAli jSi< Ciue. 
liMjdi^oreiriliiBi, <^ '^ 

KUi Wldlilliin ffih. 

Pri". TlifflBc«S«7*i.jfl»iiciRn, 
T< you ihlihoiMiiii^ bi>£ir [hill bclmg - 
,Gd id ibe DwAuMJ dcliuii bim 

I)liViliiiuDi<«iiie^SiiciuCccllicadir, 
HiihuuDluTihow i?Eh%i(h Tiuji hub difdi. 
Gum inihi bofanx st'DilPlldnHBnn. 







MbuJilimAiiMi.'^ 








«r.UBikcEukorM>»h. 








f*"" 


riTthftiRKdHE, 



k,..(dn.tlO- 
""1 



FINIS. 
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The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 

Concainmghis Death : and the Coronaaon 

of King Henry tlieFiit. 



/?'■ 



It 

I 



zABm'Tnmia. Scana'Prima. 



Sl»ffinj1lREwiofrti=n.«ll1ifilCca!psiui 
I <fc,VtStM,?l, v.hilttM{«Emii;.it 
(Vodc ilK 6*1 1 at5>ltiy)«o>"'>'l' ilit-Woild i 
And «bo but Jt-KSr, mholiut OMl V I j. 

l\iheWgMJ«ie.rwolM»lihtiinifBibtigii(ln, 

-'-:wi3.tiiiye,hrth.nBMrrrBn,WKr!, 



J*),- - 



fcadHJfoth raitui* ^iiB w, !• • P ip« 

AiidiifranficindriFiiiQiaa, 

Th 't ihc blunMnnRer, wlih ilt&uniad hudi, 

The nUI difeira int.vtiucringMulilMdc, 

Onpliyipofiit. Bui»liiin«ikliRn 

Ml HclLkotinnE Bbdi t^mliarffliE 

An»ni my houlbnldl u^,^;. f<,«vl>RIi 

w£c;inibla«li<n(U^Sf<iiw>tlulie 

dniBiWriiliDiNoEltJ 
dinxtliiKlnc.bcfc'i'hi 



En.<I<il1FI<:l> 



rafMjOffictit 

EW«rf.>7WS«oid 



Lyci (rutji WLe. iwl'aii«(oiwi]pnnEen. 
Wnw ) m.T.of ilitiii b.inc. cthn ncwc. *> 



ScenaSmiat/a. 



emir tjnlStli^,4Mjli,rwUr. 
L.-Ba. Wh;>cct>ndieQirebRiiliMr 
WhettliiheEiSer 

Th» ihc iMiS^^fi dotbmtad IdB hccn, 

Pv. HiiLJ^Uhjpiiwilk'dfrHibiuodieOMurt, 
Pl(irciIvgiirFl9iBT,tli>iid|cboludieGKb 
AiidbcbiniIilfc{TUtih6>^ 

L.'Bir. HcHCtoiHiiheEiclc. ,1, 

Mr. WhiiMv>»Uiil>-i<>^eii'iiiiiii«iniiDH 
SHDuldhctheFitbCTDfLbiiieStrBUDCRi; ^ 
The lii^i lie wlldc ; CsiiiuilsD mv ; 1 Hoilc 
Full =rhf|l. testae) n«ll7 h.<b b-.okc l«f., 
JVnd baia aSvw all befora limit 
LJtr. NobaEitle, 

AV,Good.in'dh^M;ll™ ' ''' 

ThtkingliiliTiaa wD^cd to At duij^i 
Aqdip the Fortune aXan lord your Sovie, 
Piiue Ura-i 0<lne«it-iiBh[i •ndb«h<l>eIteH 
Kill'^ bylSe hud otDmtlir.jrnBS Prime AH 
AndlVtltduiJinil.andSuB^.fleaifaeFMd. 
And IT4rr^^m>mfi ShvAe (ihi Hiiike Sic rib) 
IiphfeDRuvDiuSdDbe, OjfDcheDiVi 
no fbnght.Ta ftUen'il, ind & r>iiel< h ouk) 
CiiK nsi, <iU ^, 10 digalRc ihcltas 

Kir. Huoii^dtihi-dr 
S><ii;auilT(FleUfCviKrM kniShnwibaif? 

£ jtfl rpiWIih one (mr L.)llut iimc StAm^ 
A GcatlcAu iw bre d W ofnisd nuiK, 
Tf»iaRl*RniiEt-dineilS^ncH«rot(nie. ,. 

JWO. HcRecai«iaySmiini7>«iri,wbinliIlbl 
OnT>i(f*yl.n, iDlLneniftecNnin. 1/g ' 



unuEh'd^irli no srritlnrirt, - ^ 
n(hiplv]niiT iniiletnm file, 
w T'lmtrt, vtkii good tidfiigfbiaa fifi yfii' 



»ai-'Kfe-^Sr^3&r^ 



ThcfhgTtrKfK^JimytbeFmtk 

_ . Uoj iJHB IBgligt Nably myna VkIc 
Ik ^ rt •iibihtluppiiHiftiioalhiufc 






M.lh Mint iilhnAy, fill Ijwiid. bRibiic- ^hcrori^ciifihidlfqulwiuin'diuil 
iil«4«ifcl.(iutnrcyaiil!iini_JfrSV»"P""«'i°i TbiNobltPmjniiot.wdililrtiiiiBi, 
l|(giBw1(rc>FDiI1eriii|iE,1^1in(Sul,e. indliM Wanihtfap' grbircMi'i'liIbiRlli 
(1nd1|.u■^B^tBt..lTn■e>>UlIb^ ae Ejru hmlliU.usRadrfluLl.hcyiirolxuit'a 
! T)uiEhepfl[flicrAiyfkc%n. AuovTfoj 



tmtrtkKJmi,f,uasflKilri, Lird t,b„fLmifgrr, jyptohilplllfiil 



rW f.i.yLB 



KM. ThDincididRibjUion fH^iBcnuVc, 
W-rpidlCrl WsKiRer.dld &!Qirili„d CllLC, 
Padeit jTid iniBiciortouflbjporyoH i 

MM; .!■[ itntit oi ihjKtarimntfcin > 
TlHeKoTehii »pon o/iunj Oiim uiiiy, 
ANobliEuli^nil mSb/nn"" <«('((. 

llianollueiMitiDur^ 
.-kf)fch.lfhinihoiilud«iTiity^jn» 
Bci^W oiii Armiei, inw Lmclli^er^e- 

VII'ul\it«tiBae,njar«fnAmtti>. 
^^ 



_1L_ 



MOCNKHiabSuDyilnl. iibJionniK, 

Zw. BIAwoncBv»l(t■(^ldau^l■o»; 
Oib«0fitalBgiMfiillpHi(<>f«a, A 

la (in mmptrBiVim 

_ i>n>ArhiN'>l!lESaiLoido>«fK,.ttHib,(S 



TheO>nl<'u,iii 



SiKS 



K*( WiOiiUnirlv'R. 
Pw. ThmBmbcAturLiiialta, 
ItbstejttuUbeloPs- 



Till VaJouf (bEttoe iOam^n&t » d». 
HiihiigglnnhoH i7cnnai Siifb n«b decdi 
Eucn in ilieb<>r<H» DrMPAiMfflni.. 



TowinliYitkE IhiU bend ^.mih yuc dccicfl Tpctd 
To mm N«iktBbaliad,tTll ihc Piefiu Sirufir, 
Whi/iiiiiIiEucliirbuliltiaAniKi.^ 



.^lj_ 
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The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 

Containing his Death : and the Coronaaon 

ofKing Henry die Fift. 



nAihuS'rmta. ScanaTrima, 



Indvctiok. 



icatof H(i.k.g,l.l-tn-loi.d «~<r fptilnT 
Imlhc Oil wi, to Ihc dinopi™ Wtll 
t^^E<lind<i>n)rP<llt.l><>lll)niII'lirald 
Tht A&tMiffloiiBlon-dili BjllBjEjiih. 

iiiiP7Tonpw»coortn"»ll^«iKp''de. 

i»lild],ins"artfcig>"g=,lp'unoiim:t, 
StuffinpiiREiBiorilimv'ltlirilfERtjieKii 
I raakt APtvc, sihllc coiKci Eiunix 
(VnJir iho fiflit bO AijyKtmif ihe.WotliJ i 
And "bo bm JW&.Wlio but ontly I J. 
~ ' nfflriiiU Miiflln.iiid imrii'd DcfnA, 

irn ihi blgBWii. f«olM Biih fDniftiihn gil rfn, 

u^cwl^ chlUe, b; dii flDH T^ini, Wurc, 

nnnEb mitiH? lowr. ii • P ip« 

frwbr Sumla. iti aXci, Coglc&nti 

Aiil of fiinlie, udfgplilA. I^>; 
Tb <i [l>( btHcUimact, wliti tltbiuiti] hodi, 
Tbc lhIl<lll<!Wlini.v.tuRl[ig MuliJM^ 
CinpliyipnRli. BmvhiinccilitihDi 
MiwtlLknomiiBiiJ, iiKftniihoifezt 
A-noi<|;in)>houn>nlil'U{^>ri>R>~wbccRl 
I l"ilif fort K in R (/4-r/A Ifloiy, 
lA^SiiuWoodiffidJ^StiifwibiUie 

gricncbne ih( fljniEnfbaliiRebclllsn, 

' LhcRcbrliUopd. Sm^maaml 
fo.mjrlirllfMyOllktii 
iW,o,a, 0»i /ij-i LlH-n-«l fill 

i^Kinc.binA'bc 'ii^ti* ^>eC 

Sto«p*iJi.Annoir- "—'-' ■■—'■'' 

ildNimhunbEi 



Tli>h^bT«»0>-Comr«<>-Ufc, •.oifi rbcnl 




£.S<r. Wb;>«p«i!waiHbRnh«> 
Wheicii<heE>Scr 
P<r. Wh>i.ffi>UirgTT|Vun> 

Tbiiihc Lo[4S>r^ doibnccnd lUBhcm 

Pir. HUL^aamiUni[k'(lfiin>iliuaihi<M[litt4 
Plu re II jtniUibpi, bnajkc bgliubcGhOL 
AodbeWmfclftSaii " ' " 



Nv. WhicntmitHilSvilijffiEu^Dilqiiaiww 
Shoutd^cihEFiikaiirnKiKStnugtni: ^ 
Tbe Tli« «t »i1dc ; OmEUiion (lit.i- 1 HorA 



Ew^rramShRvrtbuif. 



■nsbr I Htd bdtb the 5^001 



[ill9 bf^ hind orDiiiijliOrnE Priixc /fk, 
And WcMedud. md SaflSia. Beg <\x YiAi. 
And /fAi^^WiBMt'i BnWib (ihc Hu&iSli IM) 
!l piillino»)roiiiSoDnt. O/uchiDiy, 
(So rDaghi,T<> fgllaR'd, ind b fi iidy oea 
Cimc not, liU i^, u digDiBe ihrTBii 




iCi^L-JilHicuiElfSibaicik 



T^3S^5S^^?aJ 




I 



TbtftcondT art o/Kgi g Htniythe Fo urth. 



Wir. Yn.tliL 



niD^( iyJinBiniKl(bt.iigB«nihori"(!) 

ntrp*d bf mt, ID binih hb bJixHlkeil horfe. 
Jciikil iW WI11D Cbtacr : And ofbin " 
SUJciBHid aOai Ncwii iisiiiSbRHibuni 
lemldiBc.lBnSEbdlkn W J ki Vc, 

■1 hi nne Ilk Ale H«<e 4>c Mud, 
djpg loi mdt (lR>g« WibKhcclci 
Azilofl^ RW«J>>S>>^ BlMtpDOK l>de 
Vp ID difnof^l &ud,iiid4^i Co, 
Hi fttind ic nmning^ iamiKOit my, 

;of ^.AjiFrr^iJd-Sf um?} ihii lUbglliop, 
i!^', M^LonlilleKlly™"!", 

Jk^KK^yBirooy. NiupulbcDni. /C 

^•r. Wht niHild AeCcntlcniia liill ndeby Traa 
GM'hdiiiithliilbiicagfl.Davr ^ 

jt.ll*. WlmheJ 

at «H rainibie1d<ngFcagw, ihuluil flalnc 
^ IbcftfiKadE'iKi I ihI •]« 117 tile 
J^pokuiAeoniK. UolicJliinsaii wntHtwa 

£iirVUinm. 

I oilnitBw, bVe to i^tlpUiic, 
iMiu UK iiiwrdFi Ineiclu Voiiiiiic I 

iiUTtftKirflgflVrwpHlfp, 

JAr.tMftM^RIilbaEf (<ml N^iJi^f jj) 
WhMbHc&UdniEpuioDluivgllcllMuiV''' 
T*tl(hanpiny, ^Tj " 

WmL Ko«rdaili*5Seaie.iiMBrD|hci? 

n4tf«l>nii>iid ibt oAdmuAclotbyChnke 

' '■"itl* Toone, n hU iliT Bnind. 

laliill, A/3Ei»Mipkt, ro irartMniw, 
[hor fMoH CWnbtmibi dcklViiighi.n 
dUd windd b«i(i>MUB,lUUc faUTfw ryj bm'd. 
Bui Muirawid ibt RimoIk Ui Twiuc > 
■■,ni)rfirtiHitiili,»«ihiniKpol?Hit. 
Dkiii woald'e fiT I Y« »iin»e did ihut.ind (hv 
l(«1iH, ijni , S> CNglii iMNsble J>nv/.«, 
Ifignyi^y r»«,<iiiilidiclibsld dtc£. 
Bkiji dw Bd?idlf« nimEn isdced] 
n9!aftiStBb.»b[(n>»nril>liI<nire, 
Dg *^B»ilia,SDiiqf^ ill trc dcMl. 

x my LffJ, Km Sonnf^ 

"JylicinKid. ^ 
ajiBiE'cS°rpl(ioi>tlHl>. ^„ 
..i.ibc>hm>,l.c»euirni>lt^%. 
Hllhb,lBflliia,lliiawl!irc.fi3cn«h.r,Ef;i, 
Thi.»lmBfcBd,lich.K-J. Yci fp.ik<Mwn.) 
Tdl Dm. ■KiEvIe.llinM""''" t''"' 

■" liXdi^Xh-?* 

, — , .««™gr™,.ob.lbjn.c/|^.,nCad. 

/. — _ -J^ 



autlaai 



TlQi DuVHilij 1^1.1. i[Ld hnld-fl li Fnti 
Ta Ipeikc t Qnil-y^^}; be [lune^ fai 
ThcToi^tflffendiT|p,rt« [tpociiUi fi 
AndhedaiKlinneihiiiliiibbcuiiV ' 

Y(i,ib.firnb,ii>B«of.nw.lS™h .. 
mSlbui . Iwllie Office : endhll ToIlBlt M 
sAnd.n.e,.(Sf«irdle,>B.I1 ^1 

aenemlind.liniltneedcpiniTigFiietid, T 
l.^i? Uidnal {Unkefniy Lord^roi^tL 
Mir. lUBlimy^flHiiIdloKcwuMH 
Tbi, whiehl woiJdftTfiiim,Il>«di»- "^ 
Buiihereniine ijcffiW bin rn bloody H 
Rend'iing Film md[AAEC(WRri(d,>nd« 
To ffnri. ^■HKt.v.liDri (hA midlb 
ThE itniei.dnilca/''Rr>utS«.b. 
Fi»;^<>liEnce(wli1iIif[)biii&iflio ~ 
I n r«t I1I1 dcaihf ^Dle fptrii leota u,^ 
Euc? >D 'hedulkllpBuiu lo hii Ciiipi) ^^ 
Biuig bruited •tm.uiakefin and hme mf 
Fiornilubell IcnpcJ 1 Counge in hb 'ftpftn. 
FoefiS&hiiUaikoii hiiPun Bcel-dj 
'Wtucrnas.bllufBibtitd.iUilscEfl 
Tnm'd DO ibonleflei, like doll KAheii^Icid I 
And u iheThli^, thei'i bany lillntile, 
Vpon qforrtnwDlJlyeiirtih pe&a fftJe, 
So AiAcSHeaJt^uri^ffaffamiioSta 
lendmftliindgtii, liOni^indK whti diek F(« 
TliH AiiDini fle^ lu^litiAei lotnhd iheii Mjim. 
Then did oat SoUIni fnalne gflhiir Metr) 
Flrfioniibeli^. Tbenowlui Noble WorccOa 
ToDfoanea'Eir^iiloiKt;(i]3i1iat(brlaaiSeoT, 
(Tb: bli»dr D%M HbolctielUlibouringrwoid 
'■ -'-,iim_»fl;S|ih: '■—■-- 



TiOeblinaiKi 



linhi.flill.t. 




SiiinibllnelaFeire,«i 
Ii,ihHlbcSilgWIit 
AlpeedTHitiniioai 
VDde«ilnCcHidBai_, 
AanWellnKiluld. tSliihcNnteiiiliB. 
Ifmt. ForiUMOuDliH^dpciiiaiigbu 
In VfjIaa^Aat h Ffafliilieviffi dili Dn" 
(Hniing biide weplduc mMlflbiH nidt ne ddl% 
BtingMKUetofoiDr — '■ -■- -" 



mibgreFoucf 



Like flhlg^dle Mlnii^ei>MlJe >i 
loipiiiciu aHili Fit, bieiku like I Hi 
Ou^Mikeepenutpe. ' 
(Wcik'«d>itlineerOb 

AiclhtUedientElBei.Hei 

AfiilicCiuailciiwYjiMih iof nn o^tedt 
Mun gquttflilbud. AddbenecLbovAfiklj^ 

NoiebipdeoiyBtqwei mth mn.end tppic^A 
The ciEced'fl hMiejtiH TinvAed Spigki dOfbriUfc 
T« r.o»%<M>S >bW.g'ri N«ihiimb«lifiC 
Lei Heiuen fnC Euill'] iio»tnnoiKi<Ilre>hl 
Wiepeihcl. lldVFI^^^F'"''' ' ^" ""'" ^l'' 






The Second Part of Henry the Founh, 

Conta ining his Death : and the Coronaaon 

of King Henry die Fift. 



Jo 






F. 



zABta^nmtu. Saxna'Prima. 



„f«^ 






1 S^P^ lilt™ "it'^.'.^iiil^^''''" ' 
(Voder ili= tA\, jK^iS:iy)-.oun[ll HicWdtM : 

rfarfJlM!lfii^',wJp."p»^>lC<fmSe, 

utliiwiihilillde, byih=fttrn(T;fr«n,W»iK, 

_._ AbiSucmr»,1cl°'<S«,CimicaiuMt 
Aad affa oHe, ind rit.liili! 1 Hop, 
Th >i iht bluftMonncr, wiih •iRiiuiiiid hudi, 
Tht nill difc^uil .wiuciirrgMulljtule. 

MTVKlULnomcBod.ifh'iThciffiic 

ItojLbtforcKini! H-.,AifloiT, 

V.;£pm . blK.d,cStlJh^Sluc»ibnie 

H«6 be jLtn dou'ilc yong H«^j™, wdliii TtOopB, 

Qncncli'nc ibt ninubFbDl^Re<>Ej!it^ 

IcbiliblnDd. BDtvihi>Bntlcl 



DiTtll 



Aildib..t,l.tKin|;,brIm..h. Bnrjte Rige" 
Sloop'jbiiADnnlnirdtindfAilAwiKlcilh? 
Tbi« hiuc t TUTHiii'd ihriK^ ih? peiCidE-TDvmni 
BhwccA! ihr KotsII FidifBSbreaibiiriE, 

WbFrc /fsiAan-ii Fj^. oldNniiiiimbcilncL 



iVheiciiih<Ei3Ef 
?w. WhiiffiluiC 



,£v. TcliihMiihtEirleir 
Tbii the LffidgoiU^ dathattcad bita bmi. 

Fir. HiiLmUplimlkdfDnbiniDihcOi'iUrd, 
p!cir= ii joufHftor, knoikf buiBJbeaiE, 
AadbitilmUf^f^ibO^ 

t.X'. KeaetoiHiLhcEiile. ,(, 

Should^cLhc FiiliR of fame Srrnigeni; ^ 
Thc-fiifc' lie v.i)tte : ConHiHlon{liVi iHoift 
Full oFb^h (WdbB^midlT hiih tr.ote JuDTt, 
And bcuii dfnf e ill bcfne lain. 

L.Btr. KobSEide.^,,,^ 
JbilngyouraniM nejKfiom Shmnbtny. 

JVv. Gond^nil heiilk^tlU. 



KUl'Jb,l& bud ofDn-^l^J-ME Prince ;rf.s 
And WeAriisIind, indSuHtP.Oeilihc Flild. 
And Iftr>i^«i«iafi Btii^ (the HullH Sii r4>) 
If prironeiMvourSarinei Ojfueh>D*y, 
js.l»,hAMl..d..jl.K,j.««) 
Ixamenoi, nil ndje^ (a dJ^ame ihrTpiet 

Nf. HDWiii^dertu'dr 
SmjcwiheFLeUt^imeyoLj ft«niSheewib«tF 

t J«!l fpikc wiih one (my L.)ih» cime MibtiK*, 
A GcntleAln m bred W °f casd nimr, 

Ai.. Hm" eoiii.Tmy1m.7iTtZ^«hoiBl fen 
OnTnerdaylifl.nlinenifierNcwH. ?/S- /V ' 

Z,.SA'^Myn|d,Ic>iici-iDdbinioniheiii^, 
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TheffcmidTart ofE^ Hetaythe Fa trth. 



■ iihiSflgl iyiline<i4iid(bnT.Eli«i«b!Bii!) 
iiijwlCr Afttrlii(n."'MipaniBght«if 

111 dorp'd by irwi ID bmOi hh bloojkd boiie. 
IfiAJiMHVnCbianiAndorhim ^ 
vdiclnAind H't NcvEi ftsm SbiCKibtani 
[cioldnic.ifiSRclKUiaB \ai,^ Utltt, 
SDit tlin T™K l^*f ''"*' SPjT^W "W- 
Wiib ilut br gue Kit ibte K«lcdw mail, 
AjhI bqjliagur Tmh llniotchlnUff bedtt 

H( iam'i in nnnDg,ia duaunihe vrir, 
ijtagMlm.gtrqnftl.m.-*' 
Mgi. HtFAgiinei 

i ^•Spvn^clil-SfHri) itiu KdHUioD, 

^%, Mfl^nliTlcieUTSiinlitt, 
IfnS nUfi lord your Sonm^lnBiooi ihi Jii, 

UtgHKwrBiion)!. NfwrulEeDfIb /O 

/At. Wb) OiinIi] (he Gsiilsnu dm mfc Jw TivWf 
.Hu'henliuliiaftuicaafLciircr 
;,£.«« Wlio,bt! 

HtHU I'ami^leliliDgl'cllgWi ihiitiii] fljlne 
TI>tHs(<<Stade4Dliail<|«iiiyGle 
SKikeHidtaiiwc. UskcJIneioaiD BOftNcwcL 

fiOrUlfirTM. 

ATir. Yil,iIiilMn|tiB1>,bltti>i2hlli-tiiS^ 
FoKiitti ibcNininef 1 T:ig>ckE VoGnic i 
SaloAn ihOifiinti wtxa Sie IBncrimi Flmxt 
HubTcAlKi»AVriKpiH>n. 
En MmtivC^ <i<au axnc ftom Shrmibuiy P, 

Mtr. ll&itaeSlncmt^ij (my Noblt Lo »)1 
WlKithmraiilattlf iKos bii vgliiflMiiW''' 
TB&iibtantfuir. fb '^ 

ATmh KoVdiiibv;Snnit,indBr«b(i? 
TtawmnbCl^tiii] ibt oUKntflt in ibythnke 
^ Vf^VA^ ToDgde, n i«U thy Entud. 



Atail<iaii14hB'«><<lkl>>vHllfthUTn*<whn'd. 
Bui ^>«n>ruid die Fiiui«bc tdi T9UIK i 
AgU, 1117 firi*i4e«Ii, CM ibM rcpoiiril It, 
IBCAihi nnndd'B fif ■ Yon Snne did ihui.iDj ihm 
ranrailwr. ibw ■ S> tcaffit ibeNoMe DmUi, 
lBd^Ea7^y(u<,«[did>tl.bo]d dccdl 
BBLjO >»<h(»«p oliicEiK ladHdJ 
TWbi^Siib, H hiM twiT dA> Pnir^ 
' iifDOHjiidilliKdnd. 
, jlia1iifMyaiuB«fbB,Tfu 
But fH ny ^uL TDB Saiui^ 

Wmi. «J,lKllll.ld. ^ 
xtwKiiiiAilTUHigiicSiirpltioDtbth. ^^ 
He ih« bn* IViiflitbe rfiingiBc V" " " 
Huh b » InOuia,lniiivrtMci ft: 
1L L..W^_j ,_.i.__., ..... ,^f^^-j 



iih b r InOuia,lniiivrtMci fton" mhtfi EfS 
hiinhiiRl^inlijichiK'il, YRri<nlK(M 
iD ihiHi il^EotblHuiuiiiicliiii Ltn, 



'1^ 



*"?;> 




fd,>i.db<ild'aiil .. 

bcdiiiK^ra: 
, A» KpcKn hi! iruh : 
nm bw* <l>c dad : 
N« he,»hlch r>ici the iHd^i ii^uc . 
"--tafirBbrlngciofinwtiafnc NmH 
.biiilKifinB Office: 



ci>B<U 



idcpminsFHtni 
Jrefmv Lordjjroui (on » da 



IfiShbuiilKifinBi 
S^biidicwirj^iii 

.Wtr. iaiCaii*n.C£»tdrai«yBIIIobdE 
Thl^wSicbl wcxi|A»nelufii,lhidn[4fbcnc, 
But Ihefe mine cyilil^ hln in blogdy fliic, 
Read'nng^ini q^gaArcj^i«nrird,ind out-bRtih'd) 
To ffeww Afiij fci t.wliort Tiun witth bene daiiDe 
TheDeKrHl.DKaA»>u»&f»>h, 

EiKifnidiedilkaPuttiulnhliCinpi),^ 
Being bfDiHd dficctoakefiic Hd hnre ivnj 
FmubtlHll Hnpcj ICDUngcinhiiTii^n. 
FotfiS&liliMeidftuiH hliPHiy »,e(i ; 
^V)iii:b)>aef,iiib3Bib»ed,>lld|c»(i 
TlBn'd DD tbemltddoi, Ufcc d ail a^^rtuy Lead 1 
ftad u ihi TUag, duL'f hauy iilSTcirc, 
VfgnnbritiiKol^ru.wlib ercAO Ipeedr, 
So did tOUa^bBiortBjI^pmTtiiaBtg 
lend »vib mi^f^li^mt^ nhh dirir Ftn^ 
Tim AnowB fled MK'Milurcdlnid dieir mt, 
Tba did au S^knCifiBliig nDteii Mrti) 
ftfboaittfm. Tba«)|dAiNiibleWorccas 
TosleeiieimtiUBnetiuBdiniiBhHiSnii, 
" diSnivjnlaitialEtnil-libaiiriiigrwgfl 
eofilieiiag. 



Hiddntiltindi 

Cinnik hit anunr, nfl jBj gnie the (hnH 
Of iboferiui tain'd ditb bftRi i Hd in liii (Uiliti 
boBfaliiig la tittt,mu Mote, JHTuimm erill, 
Il,>kHdieai«lMll WMHIC : )fd%g reniaut 
A IpRdr fvwtt. la tocanacet jrcu fiy L«il, 
VndB die CaaMlEJnag Uncilln 
AmWeAorii^ nuiiihtNtneinliin. 

tank FttdibJIInllaBdpcniMghionioMOl 
m Fn&p, Acre )l Phyfiiteriffi dili uv" 
[Hn^lwii w<ll}tluE woiinui nude m fieke^ 
Being^^udie la knc aatoHfOade tec welt- 
Afld »it^WtBdi,Hhofe Fnixf vieakned igffnVi 
Like nAgdJtb Hlndgn^MVIc vdJii IHe,^ C 
ImMdEHarUiAr^bEeikcaUkeitiic ^ 
Oii^liii knpen irraei : Eucnio.jv Limbei 
(W«i-otd villi gRdi) hongiiooifcgdiiHih gif^fc 
Me dirtceibcmrehio. Hoih cheRfDie Ohm nifg niidi 
AfrilicGHiBdctiioV.wliliiBjiKiorSiHte 
MuRg^StdUiliiDit. Aiiilhcii«d»DniklrQeal&, 
Thov •mlgurd loa fapwn f« <he licid. 
Which PnneHiilefti'il moi CmHR^iytH <e bib 
' my Urgwfi vQ^ npninid ■nricyli 



i 



Nowb^demy Brgwfi viib Tton 
The riggcd'n naiiK,<bii Timticid Splghi dq* I 
Td fiowaevup ih^ng'if NonhambcrLuidO 
LnH.iuenin6%liiiio"l.in«iN«nK ' 
iKitptlhcHililiFlH^Iapfin'iliLeiOidcIi 
dndleiihevtarid imohsef br^Hiccd^ 
To feedc Coni.ni.mHfl^l»i(lVii.g Bffr 
BuiiEtuiurpiioof'heHr'l-bsiiwClNi J 




»Ur. TKcliimorjll^DclndnfiCsail'lHI 
nnuin youThcitaK,[llc which If lao ghl A'j 



n^y pilTiiin.niiftrcrt 
.ut!nihnitiui>fwS[ir(i 

Tniinl^^oililoiiKi.yciuiSoo nighi dtM, 
Yookl tfl HcMBJi-d o-n peril!, HI IT olgl 



The faondTart of K^n^ Henry the Ftmrth. [ 

*!j)iminuinyihii^lli«iraHi «. Ii.-litr. uw,c ,henl 

ttilkibifbiei^jlScBSaC', ihuhuhs^wbdm'ilill 
her LinKhm lne.'^l^[be PrinccpvuhnininnyS^ 

hmug idi^tneni. ThJaborlbnMiiiitiib^ ihn ifl 
lineriSTit A^mt in By nfit <hcB ■^Mjui ie my heclei. 



lUdTfc not wUedna^biiB V4I 



rr(n>yNgb^[il1 

'~ ' ChBnnjHfetc yon lild 



Yh did ynu fiy e» fonh i •ndowi 
JjhEfli^-bnMA^iaiii WhKhxbihcatHrilMl 



Thitir«cvinwjili[«ii1ile,'iwMniBnii 

ChMk'd liuicTpcaDf lifaly Krill Ibu'd. 
And lin«SR lie oV^fcvnn" igil"- 
CsniT.iicvilUiUpui fMh, Bidy,iii4 G»*, 

^.TiiBBK ihnlGiw : And (my puflNibU Loc^} 
IhHrelarcmMC.'nddsfpcikiilMitBihi 

WiiliwtllipaiiUli[dPowlu:lifl)iauB ^ 
Whn wiih I dgublt Siiiny biadcAii FollAicn. 
My Lsifl (ysgiSgrniEjiuil rnldy l»l ihlCil^il, 
iIilhidfHiiiJgaihen'tweisfmniioSgta. 
t-<, ihii riiKSAuCItEbdliDn} d^ddioid^ 
ThciiMiini>rittclrbDdin.(c«iiihei[ fiiulS, 
Atidihry^dl^ehiwiib <;»« linirli, iDnHHin'd 
St-mtn diinrc piiiiini;itiii ifaiic Wnpsni anly 
SEtdi'd snGhi lidf : ESc rm I lulLSpiilu ind Smici, 
Thii"-"-* (R'l'tlli.^h ua rEScihcm ip, 
iViFilliireiajPiind. ButUi/nw Biihiip 
TuinulilTti'IcflilHIIafitilgkin, 
SgppaiMruicne.nidlSlyliihii'IhflUhll: 
KE'i<'alli»i-dl»in<iii7Bcidy,udSm; Minder 
LoddixhipliigchiiltKiDg.ulitiin Uwd 
griiliEKlac it*^it fnip'd fcsm Piinifi<i Hcbh, 
dcilun fiaiii h^iik QjiintU.iad hli Cuff I 
Tdi ihBi^ dnlbeffide I htHdinc LiDd, 

^Nfi. IhaHofiMibcbK. MicerpnlitinHh, 



,...M„of,IU^..U»p,id,..g„d.^y^.n. 



f w -i m uic t'nnt* your wuigj viA4r?\.hmu:rvi«a 
Ofde'd,! iriU iHAci W ilxud kKw in ibcAbnc .' 
m7 EudjhH he flaU % OH on Ku') hnkc ; yet hi »» 

fiBMmriiillh lir wjil, it ijnai JtniKVnMfft tS t hcrw 
,kifpAIUlHiFiCE'Il<>||ll, Ei(jhubn'7)i(ll D9M 
cuncbMnEe H[ nriiiir^yR bi ftll Hnairiiif, ii|i 
htludnKmin eiKilintiliuFiihcrtnii BuihcUoK, 
HemiyftnthliaoDaSnEt, biiihtii ilmiiA •■■ di 
n»u, i Hailfuicldm. Wbn/urj M J^—MJ^, SoB 

/ig. K<(ijaiu^aiai))dpcaci»c hanbrtRlAR 

F>'. QlhimbRdun'dinielbiGlaicnn, fiy b 
Tengucbohnua.iharl'an^iiitiak/^ iRiictllV-Tt 
f9trMlh-kn||^l>«r[.Cci.dim>nintund, indlh. 

wnn nMhl^WU|h D^ udbmcbu olKtfti 
ihciijirdla i ind injHg iMhiwigh nlib ihco in h 
nelttlliB|(.Tp,ltlrflBHnili(l llHjiprD Swurtiiti 



KnighO Ad he rcndiBK Sdnnr. WEll,liiiiHyn 
Stnuiiy.brbEhiiliiEiJiaiMutAbBndiiiH ; u 
liglimdle.fhi.Vmn.flS.tiiniuEt'l', iivdynt 
tic r«,iliinwb b? iULK bifVivntr Lmbome ici ligb 

Pntf. Ke'«g»einiaSiaiihliclirHLiiiyyimiin 

as f'^- lhDEjcr>ihiniinl'«iJn,udliR'JTHMiKth«J% 
JnSnilihllclS' IflorfiidECiniKlHlfciDSlcSlCHH, t 
WCI(Mlllo'i),H-n'd,in*Viii-J. V** "■ 

to. Sil bHiccvwHBiiNvLlEnnnihil . 

lbcpnii«rstfliildnKMn.,iftJt3:<'AAr. 

CiJ^. Wh«'.5%i|«.ihn.f 
5r. f^^,>uHlVp]«rcyuiiUrdn>lp. 
r^. HerBuvnimuiefliKnfaTibtluLlnyr 
S^. HEmyLiiiA^hEhnlil^ccdsncgMJlini'ct 

•iShKmbii'y:ind[.nb«H)II>uvieuin£«kh ttat 

Qiiie-^ihc LinlM>7I.«A0ir. 
/if. WbuivYmlit/rillbiDbKliiigi 

Ffl/. Boy.iai himJiin; dcife. 
J'^. YiMmuDlEjnclDwder,niyMi!lH:idEil(. 
/i^. lim(kiiMu^Eihchellisg«(iDyih1niigu>d. 
^ ' '.k" in,ri.^ih..» 1 -—^n i.-mL^ wkil^hib. 




^j^!"i,'/Sif3' 



'TheJictsid'T^ttfKiUsg Henry the Fcunh. 



ginlbewainriduKP'^Hoatihcnbeiunc of Etc 
Aiar (in «]! b.o»W»Jfch, 



rdiomyiGieii.TTlhiSaiJfc 

J.^. IptisryoJpLOihdifct^ KDigk 

™,SouiiiB.(l.ip.ndt. iiji^i^tfinua 

ratljiaijeutihiMi.irjriHFlSlBmnjBih* 

Jlh IIOH*! lo int! IFiliog gti'n Ullciii^ 
iiEa»u iit'B !«»(,*«. vra-i bRfti btlR 



adiyUwgliitDfnyow toidniiptbfo|in ^ , _ 

I a vnur 1 Bdlliitmii ficlic. 1 hiwi your UBlllft j«i nnlicmliteW ihii HecflMptiihtn') "c ti[>T WDoiib ■ 

'■iiMidftT<Aiirc Youi LisitUf (ihoDgh nEtdiu pifl jfarifdiniy.VogttiiiiicoiJ, i:c»rycTi.DuW3^<i. 

blhsfi><cMinEq|fffnm<7fa<l]°>»n)>uinbl;bcre«h fin.viilhilicbluEmt^DuiGilK bluiliAclnibe 

nir Lgiiilhip.ioEQEirucrend «Tc Dr^nDclnliti. Tinatd Brouiyaiia.,! riwi cotiMe.jn^pcti mo. 



W. lEiiplciIcSjTl^a>iii.l)iHTcblUSiR> 1 
iin'dviitifiliDcaiWffiu '''<>■'> Wi^ 

W. A<Jll)i|j&cigRii<n,UiHI|liDcaeIif>ln(lcti 

_W. T£i>ApopIniEii[>iIiikc,i)iktiidof tiiliS 



/•/*■. I]Upli<||Si wcfiTMipioibcdiuifciFiiijEU 
Ac verwrfl([nrLndJ¥rrrMiKibr>Lb«r3?uIeirt 

r) ]iiiibcdLrurEoriioiiiRn.i>e, sSmiiiA.rncc 
t[iigJh>tl>nu<mb[cd<>liluE. ^ 
t^l.^^niaijoubTibthHln, wnidimciid tSi 

„f_.,^. ,_,„...,._ -Tt 

(nc Jnni af ■ Icnfilt^kdEcdc^ icn 

fP. XH r<MllU»«> CWbOc IKilhn 

fit. &<lm>;U»iilui<inTa>iJ^^ 
Armn BTihU Lnii.reiiiH. I dlAlRic 
W-Wd,ili>DB[h )i(l>( M>>au r 
M^UiK baiUeihinilainj^ticJi. 
/^.Tdu Hbod IB vciy QnucTtuid ' 



erdDiip Duirnbiknci the Ptnu^^nDipTifoomenr 
In tgIkA q|PaiM<lci biu hdw fi^l*' ^''a jrour 

bui of 1 fctifiJt^kdKdeA Lcmplch I<Up« 



^^ 



will iwr.ml my iHflc On^ircr. 
'^(qF. YoibmrnlHulihciSaaMPiinLc. ., 
T-l. Tv Tong Piincc luih milled m«. lim^Fd- 






(Welfc 
■jJuulhiiUiFDi. 



taL AWiir;ll^iiialc,inyi^JiiUTi::iiiv;iFt. 

haile Kil eBl& of ^Sriy. '^^ 

fji HinffitT5i¥n^erigy,eno)'. 

/i^ Y>n(blle%vik^Piin«>f>nilMvRi[,titc 

Flf. t^tfQF'nvL<ird]ya<iirl1'Xnp11iinBhi:butI 
=j(,Sitifiifc(j^n(i™ii>tt, urtllufccmr- --'■^ — 
If ^Ung^ind Yff^-a Ibnc r«rpt Ai 1 gnni, f i 
(q^LulLVcin?ilgrrDUukrG^rdlPlbi 
Lfl^^il^trucTilDriium'dSciK-hEiTd.PreeaAlf^ 
.ciiniHlfj^BB. udlutKKiieulcliEviitwincd in 




6V* ^))-fit-j. 



BOOK FOUR. 



THE CIPHER IN THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. 



THE CIPHER IN THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
The Root Numbers. 

An arithmetical word-cipher is one in which the same 
number recurs again and again; and the words thus 
brought out constitute the inner or cipher story. 

The simplest form would be where every tenth word 
of the external composition, be it poem, drama, or prose 
work, constitutes a coherent story. 

This could not occur by chance. To prove this, let 
anyone take a copy of anj' book, or a column of a news- 
paper, an<l count the words, setting down every tenth 
word. It is very rarely indeed that any two of these 
words, in their order, will agree in grammar, sense and 
rhetoric. It will be extraordinary indeed if three of them 
so cohere ; while it seems to me, it will be absolutely 
impossible that four will. 

It is stated, as a rule, for instance, that there are ten 
chances against one that the tenth word of a particular 
writing will be the word "our;" and ten times ten 
chances, (or lOo) against one, that the twentieth word 
will be, by chance, "father;" and one hundred times one 
hundred (or lo.ooo) chances against one that the thir- 
tieth word will be "who;" and a thousand times one 
thousand {or 1,000,000) chances against one that the 
fortieth word will be the word "art ;" and so on, until 



\ 



.■e have no representatives 
e to the end of the "Lord's 
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we reach numbers for which \ 
in our language, before we con; 
Prayer," 

But even this does not seem to be sufficient to express 
the impossibiUty of sense coming out of nonsense, by 
accident. 

There are 21,000 words in the Shakespeare vocabu- 
lary. There is therefore but one chance out of 21,000 
that a given number will produce the one word desired, 
out of all these 21,000; and but one chance out of 21,000 
times 21,000, or 25,000,000, that the second word would 
be the one needed; and when we reach the third stage, 
there will be but one chance out of six hundred and 
eighty quadrillions that the third word is the one re- 
quired 1 Therefore, when we find in the following pages, 
coherent phrases, like "the old jade," (as applied to 
Queen Elizabeth^ or "Will Shakst Spur," or "John 
Shakst Spur," "the fish-pond," or "in silken apparel," 
held together by a self-evident rule, and derived prima- 
rily from one number, the reader will remember that 
there is only one chance out of six hundred and eighty 
quadrillions that the combination could come about by 
accident Cut when whole sentences of hundreds of 
words are derived in the same way, it is an insult to 
the human intelligence to pretend that the text was not 
prearranged and adjusted to produce such results. 

Coherences, by an arithmetical number, constitute then, 
the difference between a "cipher" and a "cento." The 
first proves a rule; the second proves only ingenuity. 

What is the primal number from which is derived the 
cipher story given in these pages ; and how is it obtained ? 

The primal root-number is 836. 
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If the reader will turn to the fac-simile hereto .at- 
tached, of a page in the Folio of 1623, page 74 of the 
Histories, on which ihe Play of "The Second Part of 
Henry the Fourth," begins, and examine carefully the 
first column of that page, he will find twelve words in 
italics, Jike "Rumor," "Harries," "Hotspurre," etc.; and 
ten words in brackets, to wit: — "Making the wind my 
post-horse," and "Under the smile of safety." But one 
of these is a double word — "post-horse." If ive count 
"post" and "horse" as separate words, we then have 
eleven words in brackets. 

Here we have three numbers that are used as multi- 
pliers, to wit: 12, 10, and 11. 

Scene One begins on this page 74, and runs through 
page 75 aiid terminates on page 76. 

We then have tliree numbers to be multiplied, viz. : 
74, 75 and 76. The ten, (of the bracketed words), is 
the miiltplier of page 74, and gives the primal root num- 
ber 740; the number of italic words, 12, is the midti- 
plier of page 75. and gives us thf primal root number 
900; while the eleven bracketed words, counting "post- 
horse" as two words, are the midtiplier of page 76, and 
give us the primal root number : 



The tremendous nature of the cipher will dawn upon 
the reader when we call his attention to the fact that 
each of these primarj' nimibers tells a long, continuous 
story, of thousands of words, extending through all the 
first and second parts of the play of Henry the Fourth, 
traveling over the same ground, using the same words, 
inter-locking with each other, and interfered with by 
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similar ciphers, wherever an act or scene begins ; and 
extending, right and left, from the common center of 
page 74, through the whole of these two plays, from 
page 46 to page 100 of the Folio. 
■ When the reader perceives what a multitudinous story ' 
is derived from the number 836, he has only to remem- 
ber that as much more grows out of each of the num- 
bers 740 and 900, to realize that not only almost every 
word of these two plays must be used in the cipher story ; 
but that, in many instances, they are used over and over 
again! The mind stands appalled before such a stu- 
pendous work. It seems impossible; and yet there are 
the figures to demonstrate its reality. When fully re- 
vealed, the world will be lost in astonishment. 

It was while looking forward to this revelation that 
Bacon said : 

"And death being dead there's no more dying more." 

And: 

"Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme : 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared by sluttish time. 
When wasteful wars shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war's quick fire shallbum 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 

room, 
Even to the end of all posterity. 
That wears this world out to the ending doom. 
Sonnet 55. 
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It would have been a sublime egotism that could have 
made such an assertion upon the strength of mere poetry, 
some of which is forced, constrained and commonplace; 
but the revelation of this marvelous interweaving of two 
narratives, the external and internal, will fully justify it. 

If proof is needed that the primal root numbers are 
obtained by multiplying the number of the page on 
which an act or scene begins, by the number of italics 
or bracketed words on the first column of the same, we 
give the following illustrations; 

Act Second, Scene First of the play of First Henry 
Fourth begins on page 53 of the "Histories." E.xamine 
the fac-simile of that page, given herewith, and it will be 
seen that there are seven italic words on the first col- 
umn of page 53 ; multiply 53 by 7 and we have the num- 
ber 371. Count each spoken word of the play from the 
top of column one, page 53, and it will be found that 
the 371st word is "Bacon." 

On the first column of the next page, 54, there are 
twelve italic words. Multiply 54 by 12, and we have 
648. Count again from the top of column one of the 
same page 53, and we have, as the 648th word, "Nicho- 
las," — the name of Francis Bacon's father. 

Some time ago I published in the North American 
Review an article, in which I showed that the words 
"Francis Bacon, Sir Nicholas Bacon's son," were, each 
of them, the 371st word, counting from six out of a 
tlozen points of departure, on three pages of the Folio, 
(such as the beginning or end of pages, acts and scenes, 
and the divisions of the text caused by tlie stage direc- 
tions;) and that each of them, from similar points of 
departure, on the same three pages, were the 648th word ! 
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I requested tlie publisher to submit my manuscript to 
some Shakespearean scholar, and have him ascertain 
whether or not my countings were correct. The reply 
was that they were entirely accurate; but the writer, 
Prof. Wm, J. Rolfe, did not believe it had been so pre- 
arranged because it would have been impossible to so 
print the text! As if the printers would not set up the 
type in any form they were paid for! As if it was not 
the printers' rule "to follow copy, if you had to follow 
it out of the window." And as if it was not folly to 
argue that such a thing was impossible, when it was 
conceded that the facts really existed! And that the 
counts demonstrated itl 

When we turn to page 53 of the "Comedies," we again 
find the word "BACON." There are fifteen italic words 
on the first column of the page; if we multiply 53 by 15 
we have the resulting number, 795 ; and if we start to 
count from the top of the first column of that page, as 
we did in the previous instance, and count all the hy- 
phenated words as two words each, and count in the 
bracketed words on the second column of page 53, the 
795fh word is "BACON." 

If we turn to page 67 of the "Histories," we find six 
italic words on the first column; let us multiply 67 by 
6 and we have 402. Count the words from the top of 
the said first column, and the 402d word is "SAINT," 
the first word of "SAINT ALBANS," the name of 
Bacon's home. 

If the reader will observe closely he will see that the 
first sub-division of column one, of page 67, contains 
72 words. The deducting of 72 from 402, (the root- 
number), gives us a reuiatnder of 33a; which becomes 
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also a cipher number. Turn to the top of the next page, 
68, and the first sub-division contains 16 words; carry 
this tliroiigh that part of scene three on the second col- 
umn of page 67, containing 222 words, and we have 
92 left, and if we carry this up the first column of page 
67, it brings us to the word "ALBANS," which is the 
403d word, while the 402nd was, as we have seen, the 
word, "SAINT." Here we have the compound "SAINT 
ALBANS." 

In the following instances we have a very striking 
proof of the truth of my statement, that the primal root 
numbers are produced by multiplying the page on which 
a scene begins by the number of italic or bracketed 
words on the first column of the same. 

I have shown that the root number on which the ex- 
amples of my work, given herein, is based is 836. It 
was by accident that my investigations followed out this 
number, I have also shown that there are 12 italic 
words on the first column of page 74, and that 12 was 
used as a multiplier of the number of the second page 
of the scene ; and that 75 x 12 gives us 900, 

As I showed in the "Great Cryptogram," if we take 
that number. 836, and begin at the top of page 74 to 
coimt the spoken words, counting the hyphenated com- 
pounds like "peasant-towns," or "smooth- com forts- false" 
as one word each, and not as two or three words each, 
we shall find that the 836th word is the 304th word, on 
column one, o£ page 75, which is the word "found," in 
the sentence, 

"But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue." 

If again we count from the first word of the next 
page, 75, ill tiie same way, we shall find that the 836th 
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word is the 389tb ivord on tlie second column of page 
75, which is the word "out." 

This gives us the combination "found out." 

But here is the most remarkable part of the matter, 
and the most striking proof of that adjustment of the 
text on which the internal cipher narrative depends. 

If we now take that other cipher nimiber, 900, and 
count again from the top of cohimn one, of page 74. 
as we did with 8,-^6, but not now omitting the words 
in brackets, and counting in each word in the double 
words, we find that the 900th word is the same 304th 
word upon column one of page 75, lo 10H — the word 
"found." 

And if we start once more from the top of column 
one, of the next page, 75, and coimting in the same way 
as in the last instance, we shall find that tlie 900th word 
is the same won! "out," the sSgih word on the second 
column of page 75. 

Thus we have : 

S36 from 1-74 — "found." 

836 from 1-75 — "out." 

ipo from 1-74— "found." 

900 from 1-75— "out." 



In olh<.T words, exactly enough bracketed and double 
words were interjected into the text to make the 836th 
word the yooth word, in both instances. This implies 
the most careful adjustment of the text and the most 
precise proof-reading, which could not have been per- 
formed by William Shakcspere, who had been peacefully 
sleeping for seven years iii the Stratford church. 
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And it will be observed that to adjust the text so that 
there would be enough bracketed and hyphenated words 
to make up the difference between 836 and 900, we find 
such extraorthnarj' hyphenations as the following; 

On page 74, near the bottom, we have these lines : 

"From Rumours tongues. 
They bring smooth-corn forts- false, worse than True- 
wrongs."" 



Just above it we have: 



"this worm- eat en -hole of 



stone." 



I 



In what other hook can you find "smooth -com forts- 
false" united by hyphens into one word ? What does it 
mean? And what are "true-wrongs?" 

And how can there be a "worm-eaten-hole" of "stone?" 
And a "ragged stone" at that ! 

The hracketings are as extraordinary and unreason- 
able as the hyphenations. 

Near the top of the second column of the 75th page 
we have this hne : 

"I cannot think (my Lord) your son is dead." 

A parenthesis is a sentence within a sentence ; but 
there is no reason in the world to place "my Lord" in 
brackets, except the fact that if the writer had not done 
so the words "found" and "out" could not have been 
tised for tlie 836th count and the gooth count. 

On the two columns of page 75 there are 54 words in 
brackets and 14 hyphenated words. On the preceding 
page there are 32 words in brackets and 10 hyphenated 
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words ; and in no case, apart from tlie needs of the cipher, 
was there any necessity for any of these 86 bracketings 
and 24 hyphenations. And they are the more remarkable 
because in the two precetHng pages, 72 and 73, in an- 
other play, 1st. Henry IV, tliere are but three bracketed 
words, instead of 86, and 5 hyphenated words, instead 
of 14. 

It does not seem to me possible that a reasonable mind 
can reach any other conclusion than that there has been 
a careful arithmetical adjustment of tlie text of this 
play. To make it possible to use the words "found" and 
"out" in the 836th count and also in the 900th count, 
tlie interjection of 64 bracketed and hyphenated words 
was necessary; and here we find the text strained in an 
abnormal manner to bring in those 64 additional words. 
The mind that could believe all this to be accident would 
deny the existence of design in the frame of the universe. 

505 Q"'' 5^3- 

A great part of the cipher story given in "The Great 
Cryptogram" came from the subordinate numbers, 505 
and 523. How are tliese obtained from the primal root- 
number 836? 

The number 836 tells a long, continuous story, as 
modified by the modifiers on page 74. I will give here- 
after some examples of the narrative growing out of 836. 

But the cipher is like a tree;— it branches out. There 
is first the tnmk ; then the branches ; then the twigs ; 
then the leaves. 

I have stated ihat the alternate addition and subtrac- 
tion of 2S4,— tlie number of words on the first column 
of page 74 — was used to tell a part of the cipher story. 



I But after a time it branches again. The number ob- 

I tained by adding 284 to 836 is dropped and the narrative 

[ goes out on the number obtained by deducting 284 from 

836. This is 836-284^552. Then it branches again. 

From 552 is deducted the modifier 29, obtained from 

the last subtHvision of column two, of page 74. This 

Igives us 552-29^^523. And this tells a considerable 

■ 'Story. 

But if the reader will turn again to the first column of 

Epage 74, from which we obtained the 284, he will find 

■■that there are on it tleven words in brackets and seven 

hyphenated words, making 18 in all. Now deduct 18 

from 523, and we have, — 523-18^505. 

In other words, we have climbed up the tree of the 
cipher and crawled out on one of the branches, and in 
tlie following pages we will study the relations between 
the twigs and the leaves of that particular part of the 
tree. 

We will produce in the following pages, an inner cipher 
narrative, in which every word is the 505th word; and 
another in which every word is the 523d word ; and 
while studying this part of the foliage of the cipher, we 
shall catch glimpses of tJie stupendous nature of the 
whole tree. 

I have no doubt the cipher extends to every one of 
the so-called Shakespeare Plays. 

Nothing like it has ever been produced in the history 
of the human mind. It is history and philosophy set 
forth by the greatest inlellect that ever dwelt on this 
earth of ours. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



The Movonciil of the Ciphe, 



Having established, as I hope, conclusively, that tlic 
primal root-numbers, all through the huge Folio of 1623, 
depend upon the paging of that volume ; and are obtained 
bv multiplying the number of the page upon which a play, 
or an act, or a scene begins, by the niimber of italicised 
or bracketed words found on the first coUunn of the page 
in question, I pass to the consideration of the rule which 
governs the movement of this primal number so obtained. 

It is ovident that 836. or 900, or 371, or any other sim- 
ilar fundamental figi^ire, could yield by itself but a few 
words. There could not he more than a dozen words to 
a page that would be the 836th word from the points of 
departure afforded by the page. Therefore to present a 
long story something more was needed. 

1. This is obtained by the rule that the cipher numbers 
are carried alternately up and dotun the columns. 

This rule is inflexible. Whenei-'cr wc obtain one word 
of the cipher narrative by carrying the cipher number 
DOWN It column, we obtain (as shown in the case of the 
words "Saint Albans") ; the next word by carrying it 
UP the same, or an adjacent column. 

This I did not know when I published "The Great 
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Cryptogram;" and consequently my workmanship was 
fragmentary and imperfect. I obtained parts of a story, 
without a rationale. I have devoted ail my leisure time, 
during the last eleven years, to working out the rule gov- 
erning the formation of the cipher narrative, and I claim 
now to demonstrate, in this work, a perfect cipher, with 
the reason for every movement, 

3. There is another rule which governs the ciphtT : 

\^'hen a cipher luimber plays around a certain fragment 
of the text, the number which represents the Humber of 
'ivords in that fragment is alternately added to or sub- 
tracted from the said cipher number. 

We shall see hereafter that the number of words on 
the first colunm of page 74, wiiere the cipher begins, is 
284, and that number, 284, is alternately added to and 
stditracted from the cipher number, whatever it may be. 

The second column of page 74 contains 248 words and 
we shall tind that whole sentences come out by a similar 
alternate addition and subtraction of 24S. 

If the reader will look at the fac-simile of page 75, he 
will find that the first division of that page, is caused by 
the stage direction "Enter Morton," and ends with the 
word "news," which is the 193d word from the top. And 
he will see hereafter that the root- number, plus 193, al- 
ternates with the root-number minus 193, through a long 
story. In all these cases the minus numbers go down the 
column, while the plus numbers go up the column : unless 
the movement is reversed and then all the minus numbers 
go up the column and all the f'liw! numbers go dozvn the 
column. 

The cipher therefore is a game of contradiction or al- 
ternations. AVhatevcr is added is also subtracted, 
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Moreover, whenever the cipher leaves Uie column on 
which it starts, and overflows, (as it were), into the next 
columns, it moves alternately to the right and left, as tveli 
as alternately up and down; unless one of the adjoining 
columns is too thickly packed with cipher words, and in 
that case the cipher story is carried to the right or left 
of the central column. 

3. But there is more than this. 

The second column of page 74, as I showed in "The 
Great Cryptogram," gives what I called "the modifiers ;" 
whicli, subordinate to the movements up and down and 
right and left, perform a very important part in the work- 
ing out of the cipher narrative, 

There are, for instance, on the second coluitni of page 
74, 248 words, divided by two stage directions, to-wit: 
"Enter Northumberland," and "Enter Travers." 

The first subdivision, above the words :— "Enter North- 
umberland," ends with the word "answer," and contains 
50 words. The third fragment below the words : "Enter 
Travers," contains 30 words, while the middle fragment, 
beginning with the word "Hcere," and ending with the 
word "Newes," contains 168 words. 

But here we have a curious fact: 

In counting the number of words in that first frag- 
ment, as affecting the position of some succeeding or pre- 
ceding word, we find it to lie 50; and the word carried 
through it will therefore be the cipher number, less 50. 
Hence, if we desired to us^ this fragment of 50 as a 
"modifier," it would iand us at the same spot as in the 
former instance, and there would be no distinction be- 
tween the first fragment as a "modifier," and the same 
fragment merely counted through. 
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Hence to constitute a difference, necessary to llie work, 
tlie cryptographer, when he uses the fragment as a "mod- 
ifier," counts not all the words in the fragment, which 
would be 50, bill the ntivtber of words above the last word, 
which is 49. 

In the same way the third or last fragment, as a "mod- 
ifier," is not 30, but the number of words between the 
/irst ivord and including the last word, which is 167, 
(218-51^167). 

Thus again we shall see, that while that first fragment, 
of page 75, containing 193 words, is alternately added and 
subtracted; thus 505+193 alternating with 505 — 193, yet 
having established the root-numbers 698 (505+193^ 
69S), and 312 (505-193^^312), if we proceed beyond 
this, arid desire to use the first fragment again, as a "mod- 
ifier," we call it 192 instead of 193, to-wit: the number 
of words aboTe the last word of the fragment. And if we 
desire to use, in the same way, the second fragment, on 
the same page, which contains 254 words, take the num- 
ber of wards below the first word of the paragraph, and 
this gives us. not 254, but 253. 

But in addition to all these matters, which complicate 
the working out of the cipher, we have the alternations of 
the "modifiers," on the second column of page 74. 

If the story revolves around the niiddle fragment we 
have plus 167 and minus 167. 

Then there are 50 words abtn'e the first word of the 
middle fragment, and we have plus 50 and minus 50; as 
contradistinguished from the first fragment standing 
alone, where, as I have shown, the modifier is 49 ; j'list as 
193 becomes 192, and 254, 253. 

In the same way, from the end of the middle fragment 
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to the bottom of the page, there are 30 words, as contra- 
distinguished from the third fragment, standing alone, 
when it is but 29. 

Then there are 218 words from the top of the column 
(2,74) to the last word of the second subdivision; and 
from the top of the second subdivision to the end of the 
column there are 197 words. 

There is no doubt that Bacon believed that he had cre- 
ated a cipher, which, to use his own words, "excluded the 
decipherer." 

When he put forth these plays in quarto form, paged 
from page i to page 20 or 30, it was impossible for his 
enemies, even in that age of ciphers and deciphering, to 
detect and reveal the inner narrative depending upon a 
prospective folio volume, existing then, probably, in man- 
uscript sheets, in some secret coffer, or buried in the earth, 
at Saint Albans, or elsewhere, in which the same play be- 
gan, not with page one, but with page 46 or 74, or 300. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Marlowe's Death. 

Let us take that root-number $o^, and alternately add 
to it and subtract from it the number 248 ; being the num- 
ber of words on the second column of page 74 ; — the page 
of the modifiers; — the first page of the play of ''The Sec- 
ond Part of Henry Fourth/' 

We then have : 

505+248=753, and 
505—248=257. 

Here then are two numbers, which are carried alter- 
nately up and down the columns, and modified by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of the modifiers on page 74. 

We will carry 753 up the columns, and 257 down the 
columns. 

There are, on column one, of page 75, 447 words. Now 
carry 753 through that column, — which is equivalent to 
deducting 447 from 753 ; this leaves a remainder of 306 ; 
which, being modified by deducting 50, leaves 256; and 
this carried again up the same column, (one of page 75), 
brings us to the I92d word, the word ''More/' in the sen- 
tence: '*Looke here comes more news." 

This has been obtained by using the number obtained 
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by adding 24S to 505. Let us now take llie alternate nnni- 
ber, obtained by deducting 248 from 505. Tliis gives us 

257- 

We deduct 50 from 753 to get the word "More." Let 
us add 50 to 257 and we have 307 ; then add the modifier, 
167, to this and we have 474, Now carry this down the 
1 preceding column, containing 248 words, and we have 
[ 474 — 248=226; and the 226th word, on the next preced- 
[ ing column, (1, 74). is the word "low." This gives us 
the combination "More^z^low," which is the cipher ex- 
pression of the sound of the word "MarJowe," the name 
_of the supposed poet. Christopher Marlowe, who imme- 
diately preceded the appearance of Shakespere as a dra- 
matic writer. 

Their works, as 1 have already shown, overlap each 
other, so that the critics have disputed as to whether plays 
like "The Contention between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster" and parts of "Henry VI.," were written by 
Marlowe or Shakespere. 

Here it wil! be obser^•ed that "More" is obtained by go- 
ing up 1 .75 and doubling on itself — minus 50 — and going 
up the same column again ; and "low" is obtained by start- 
ing from the top of i, 75 and going backward and down, 
— ^plus 50 — and plus 167. 

It may be urged that "Marlowe" and "Morc-lozv" are 
not the same ; but it must be remembered that we are dip- 
ping into the middle of a long, continuous narrative, run- 
ning through the thousand pages of the Folio; and we 
will find that it is the fashion of the cryptograbper to give 
occasionally the sound of the exact name, and then give 
words that approximate Uiat sound, where a repetition is 
necessary. Thus in the "Tempest," the "Two Gentlemen 
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of Verona," "Measure for Jleasiire," "Midsummer 
Night's Dream," "The Merchant of Venice," and a great 
many otlier plays, we have the words "mar" and "low," 
giving the exact name of "Marlow." In other cases it is 
disguised as "marle-o," "more-low," etc. And in the In- 
duction to the "Taming of the Shrew" we have the word 
"Christopher" and the word "low" and close at hand, (on 
two consecutive pages), tlie word "more;" while towards 
the end of the play is found the word "mar," giving the 
whole name,— "Christopher Mar-low," 

In the same way, we have in "Richard II." the words 
"Shake" and "Speare." Also the same words in rst Hen- 
ry IV., 1st Henry VI., and 2nd Henry VI. ; but we have 
the combination of "Shake-spur," "Shake-spare," "Jack- 
spur," "Shak'st-spur," etc., a score of times in the plays. 
Too many repititions of "Shake" and "Speare" would 
have aroused suspicion at once. 

Having now established the words "More-low" what 
follows? 

We obtained the word "lozv" by adding the modifier 
167 to the root number 257 plus 50, equal 474, (257+167 
^^424+ 50=^74 ) , and carrying it forward and down. 
Now let us deduct 167 from the other root number, 753, 
thus: 753 — 447^=306 — 50=256, and we have 256 — 167 
^=89; and 89 carried up the same column, (i, 75), brings 
us to the 359th word^"fMrfm^." Or we can reach the 
same result by adding 167 to 192 (the word "More"), 
thus: jr)2+i6y=^2$()="ending." 

But as 50 alternates with 167 we next deduct 50 from 
257 and we have the niimher 207. Look at the 207th word 
on Col. r, p. 75. and we find it is the word "tragic"— 
"foretells the nature of a tragic volume." 
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But as the deducting of 50 from the root number 257, 
gave us the 207th word "tragic," let lis add 50 to 257, and 
we have 307, which is the word "ere." 

This gives us "ere the tragic ending" of "More-lom" 

What was the tragic ending of "More-low?" 

We have already shown that he was killed in a drunken 
briwl ;—" stabbed to death by a bawdy servingnian rival 
of his in his lewd love." (Sir Wilham Vaughaii, "Golden 
Grote, 1600."} Marlowe's biographers tell us he was an 
intemperate and licentious creature, who was about to be 
arrested for blasphemy, when he fled to Deptford, where 
he was slain. 

Marlowe was killed June i, 1593; and Halliwell Phil- 
lipps says tlie date of the first appearance of a Shake- 
speare play was March 3d, 1592, — the play of Henry VI. ; 
that is "ere the tragic ending of More-low." But there 
are critics who claim that that play was written by Mar- 
lowe. The truth is the two sets of writings overlap and 
intermingle because the two men were both masks of the 
same mighty intellect, Francis Bacon. 

To get the word "ending' we deducted from the root- 
number, 753, the modifier 167; let us now add 167. We 
then have 753+167:^=920. If we commence at tlie bot- 
tom of Co!. I, p. 74, and carry it through page 74, con- 
taining 532 words, we have 388 left: (920 — 532^388), 
which carried up the same column i, of page 75, brings us 
to the 60th word "Spur," part of the name "Shaksl- 
spur,") and deducting the modifier 29 from it we reach 
the 89th word— "fAe-"' (60+29=89). This is the "(/ii?'" 
which precedes the word "tragic :" — "ere the tragic end- 
ing of Morelow." 

The word "of is derived from 257+50, and carried 
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down the strcond column of p. 74, containing 248 words, 
thus; 257+50=^307 — 248^59; which carried lorward to 
the next column, (i, 74), and down that column, brings 
us to the syth word "of."- 
Now let us rid-state this. 
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d. 257+50=^307 

I'P 753+167=9^0—29=891 

d. 257—50=207 

"P 753— 167=586— scfc. 
536— 447=89, up 1.75 

d. 257+50=307—248=59 

"P 753— 50--703— 447^=256 

tl. 257+50:^307+167^^474 — 248^^326 — I, 74 low. 

Here the modifiers are 50 and 167. "Ere" is 257 plus 
50; "tragic" is 257 minus 50; "of is 257 plus 50. "The" 
is 753 plus 167, minus 29; "ending" is 753 minus 167, 
minus 50; "More" is 753 minus 50, and "lo^' is 257 plus 
50, plus 167. 

Observe also that the words are alternately carried up 
and down the columns ; and that every word is the 565tli 
word plus 248, or 505 minus 248 ! 

I have shown that the word "More" of "More-low" was 
obtained by deducting 50 from 753, leaving 703 ; and car- 
rying this through i. 75, containing 447 words, leaving 
256, which again taken up the same i, 75, brought us to 
the I92d word, "More." 

But instead of carrying 753 minus 50, minus 447, let 
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US add 50 to 753=^3, and add 447 to 803; add this in- 
stead of deducting it, and it gives us 1250 (803+447^ 
1250). Now commence at the top of Col, i, p. 76, and 
carry it tlirotigh tiiat page, p. 76, containing 1 102 words, 
which is equivalent to deducting 1102 from 1250; this 
leaves a remainder of 148, which carried up the next col- 
umn ( r, yj') brings us to the 430th word, which is "/." 

This came from 753, and we turn now to the alternate 
number, 257; — we added the modifier 167 to get "/ow"; 
let us now deduct 167, which leaves 90; to get this we add 
that other modifier 29, (90+2^=119) ; which brings us 
down the column to the 119th word on column one, of 
page 75, the word "had." 

We recur now to the alternate number, 753, to which 
we add the modifier 197, which gives us 950; (753-I-197 
^^50) : carrying 950 through 1,75, (447 words), leaves 
us 503, and this carried backward through p. 74, brings 
us, going up column one of p. 74, to the 30th. word "com- 
menced." Thus: 753+197^950—447=503—248^^55; 
284 — 255=294-1=30: "commenced." 

Again take the number 257; add the modifier 50, which 
gives us 307. The last time, to get the, word "had" we de- 
ducted 167 and added 29; now we reverse this and add 
167 and deduct 29, and we have: — 307-1-167^^74 — 29= 
445 ; and this carried down column i of page 75, brings us 
to the 445th word, which is "to." 

We recur to 753, and, adding the modifier 167, we have 
920, which gave us, minus 29, the word "the" ("ere the 
tragic ending," etc.) We deduct 50 and we have 870, de- 
duct 50 again, and we have 820. Commence on Col. i. p. 
74, and carry it through tliat page, containing 532 words 
and we have a remainder of 28S ; deduct 29, as we did 
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with the word "the," and we have 259, which carried up 
the first column of page 75, brings us to the word "look" 
the 189th word : thus,^753+i67^^20-ioo^820-532 
^^288 — 29:1=259; 447 — 259=3188-1-1=189: "lank." 

^^hen I puhlished "The Great Crj'ptogram" I was rid- 
iculed for explaining that if you have a column of say ten 
numhers, the Sth word down that column is 5 ; but the 
fifth word up that column is not 5 hut 6. Hence if I would 
indicate the 5th word up a column I had to state it thus : — 
io-5=S-f 1=6. But while some mocked me for explain- 
ing so plain a little thing as that ; others cried out : "Why 
sec, — when the number will not come out on the right 
word, he says 'add one'." 

Which illustrates that human nature is sometimes the 
meanest and crookedest little thing to be found in all of 
God's universe of suns and planets. 

We have now got : — "Ere the tragic ending of more-low 
I had commenced to look." 

"Look" came from 753. The next word therefore is 
from 257. ■ 

We deducted 100 from 920 to obtain the word 
"look;" let us add 100 to 257 and we have 357. To get 
the word "I," ("I had commenced,") we added 447 to 753: 
the number of words on the first column of p. 75. Let us 
now add 508, the number of words, exclusive of the clue 
word, "reigne." on the second column of the same page 
75' to ,357i and we have 865. We added 167 to 753 to get 
the Inst word "look." Let us deduct 167 from 865, and we 
have left 698. Carry this through the first subdivision of 
col. I. p. 76, containing 448 words, and we have left 250, 
and the 250th word on the nest collinm, 2.76, Is Ihe word 
"about:— "tQ look i&oiif." 
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It will be observed as we proceed that while the root- 
numbers, as 753 or 257, remain the same, the immediate 
alternations are not produced by the same number. Thus 
we have 



753+197=950 commehced 

to 
753+167=920 look 

about 

753+^97=950 among 

my 

7534167=920 friends 

of 

753+^97=950 the 

Curtain 



Observe how 950 alternates with 920 ! Remember that 
every one of those numbers is. carried up the columns, and 
derived from 753 ; and alternates with other numbers, de- 
rived from 257, going down the columns. 

Can it be possible that all this is the result of accident ? 
If it is then we may conclude that it is an accident that 
the temperature of this globe has, during millions of years, 
never fallen low enough to destroy all life by cold; and 
never risen high enough to burn it all up with heat. If 
cunning and multiform adjustments prove the presence 
of God's supervising intelligence in the universe, then 
these manifold, arithmetical adjustments prove the ex- 
istence of a cipher in the so-called Shakespeare plays. 

Bacon said : — "I would rather believe all the fables in 
the Talmud and the Koran than to think that this univer- 
sal frame is without a mind !" 



And I will add: — that I would rather believe all the 
fables in the Talmud and the Koran, than to think that 
these subtle adjustments of the text, and hinidreds of oth- 
ers that I shall show hereafter, came about without any 
previous arithmetical arrangement. 

We return to 753+197^950. From this we deduct 167. 
To get the alternate word "look," we added 167. The 
modifier 167 deducted from 950 leaves 783. Add 50, mak- 
ing 833; carry this through the ist col. of page 75, (447 
words), and we have 386 left. Carry this backward 
through col. t page 74 up the coliniin, and it brings us to 
the word "aiiton^," the 147th word on i, 74. Thus: 753+ 
1 97^^50.— 1 67= 783+50=^833—447 ^386—248= 1 38 : 
284 — 138^=146+1=147 — "among." 

Again we take 257- The last time we added 50 twice. 
Now we deduct 50 and have 207, which gave us "tragic." 
We add 21S (the subdivision from top of 2, 74 to the end 
of the 2d subdivision) ; and we have 425, (475 we shall 
see will give us "skaksi" of "Shakst-spur.") ; we deduct 
24S (3, 74) and this leaves us 177, and this, less 29, gives 
us 148, and the 148th word on col. I, 74 is "my." 

And incidentally, not as part of the sentence we arc 
working out, but to show the innumerable adjustments of 
this text, we give tlic following, already alluded to: 

down 257+218^^75 — 447^^:28th word 2, 75 "Shakst" 
up 753+167=920—532 fp. 74)=388; 

3S8th word up 1,75^^: "Spurre" 

Here it will be observed that 753 alternates with 257. 
And 753+167=920, starting from the ist col, of p. 74, and 
carried forw-ard and upward, brings us to tlie word 
"spnrre;" while the alternate number, 257, plus 218 car- 
ried down the column i, p. 75 and the overplus, 28, car- 
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ried down the next column, gives lis the word "Shak'st."'^ 

The number 167 is the number of words in the middle 
subdivision of 2,74; and zi8 is the number of the last 
word of that subdivision. 

It may be objected to that "Shak'st." "Spurre" is not 
"Shake-speare." But the man of Stratford did not sign 
his name to his will, "Shakespeare," but "Shakspere ;" and 
the words "Shak'st," "spurre," probably give the name as 
it was pronounced at that time, ft is not "shak-esl" but 
"shak'st." Ill contemporaneous documents the name is 
spelled "Shaksper." (Knight's Biography, p. 118). In 
the records of the Town Council of Stratford, during the 
supposed poet's life-time, the termination of his name is 
spelled "sper," not "speare," 38 times out of a total of 
196. ■ 

But we return to our work, and we recur to 753, add 
167, which gives us again 920. From the last 920 we-dc- 
duct 29. We repeat tliis step; 920 — 29=891. We carry 
this backward through page 74, containing 532 words, and 
we have 359 left; still going backward wc carry 359 
through the 2d col. of page 73, 237 words, which leaves 
us 122 : which carried up the ist col. of p- y^ brings us to 
the 4Sth word "friends." 

The number 259 gave us "look:'' the number 359 gives 
the 48111 word, — "friends." 

We come again to the root-number 257. The last time 
we used it, we added the modifier, 21S, thus obtained: — 
the 2i8th word is "Never," on the 2d column of page 74 ; 
it is the end of the middle subdivision of 2, 74. The 219th 
word "My" begins the third subdivision of that column, 
and below it there are 29 words ; and this modifier 29 we 
have used several times alrcadv. Now as we added 218 
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the last time we used 257, let us deduct from it 29; this 
leaves us 228 ; as we have been carrying several numbers 
through 447 (p. I, 75) let us add 447, and we have 675, 
(228+447^^675). Now carry tliis through the 2d col. of 
p. 75, containing 509 words, and we have left 166, and 
this carried down the same i,75, brings us to the word 
"cf." 

The last time we used 753, to obtain the word "friends,"- 
— we added 167, making 920. Now we add 197 and we 
have 950. The last word "among" we obtained by going 
backward, this time we go forward. To get "among" we 
deducted 167; let us now add it. Then we have 950+167 
^1117. Going forward we carry it through the second 
column of page 75,' containing 509 words. This leaves 
608. Carry this forward through the next column, ( i, 76) 
containing 498 words, and we have 110 left. Carry this 
.forward and upward, for all the 753 words go up the col- 
umns, and we find that the iioth word is the 495th word 
on the 2d col. of page 76, "Ihc :" "He that was in ques- 
tion for the robbery," 

We come again to 257 ; we add 29 ; the last time we de- 
ducted that modifier; but adding it, we have 257+2^^^ 
286; and the 286th word on col. i of p. 75 is the word 
"Curtain," the name of the famous play-house, built about 
1575. a"*! in use as a theatre tmtil 1623. Many of the so- 
called "Shakespeare plays" were acted at the "Curtain'" 
during the life of the supposed author. 

Is it not remarkable that this word "Curtain" should ap- 
pear just where it is wanted, while it has no connection with 
anything in the play? 

It is brought in thus: 



•BARE PLAVS. 

"Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in looke, so woe-be-gone, 

Drew Priam's Curtainc in tlie dead of night, 

And wonld have told him Halfe his Troy was hnrned. 

But Priam found the Fire ere he his Tongue." 

This is the only time the word "Curtain" occurs in this 
play. It is, however, referred to in twelve other plays, 
showing that much of the Cipher story referred to the 
doings at that famous play-house. 

In the passage above quoted more than half the words 
are used in the internal cipher narrative, as we ^hall 
show. No wonder Bacon said of himself, that he had 
"a nimble mind." It was the most ingenious and subtle 
intellect that ever dwelt on this earth. 

The "found" in "found the fire" is the, same "found" 
which we showed went with "out," (389th word 2, 75), 
to furnish that expression "found out," set forth by us 
heretofore. The word "ere" — "ere he his tongue," is the 
ere of "ere the tragic death of More-low." Other cipher 
words in that paragraph will appear as we go on. 

We recur again to 753. We add 167 and this gives us 
920. Carry this through 447 and we have 473 left; 
carry this up 2, 75 and it brings us to the 37th word on 
the column, the word "to;" — thus 753+167^=920 — ^447^= 
473— 509— 473^36+ 1=37^" '^'O." 

We turn to 257 again. We deduct from it 50, leaving 
207. To this we add the number of words in the second 
column of page 75, 509, and we have 207+509^716; de- 
duct 100 and we have 616. Carry this backward through 
the first coliunn of page 74, containing 284 words, and 
we have 6i6 — 28.) — 33a- Carry this backward again 
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through p. 73, and down r, j}^, and it hrings us to the I 
word "fiHt/," the 95th word, 1,73. Thus; 332 — 237=195. .4^ 

After a while we shall find the words — "Bishop of ■ 
ll^orcestcr" — coming out of the root number 753, carried* 
M^ the columns i, 76 and 2, 75, and "Bishop'' is the 332dj 
word on i, 76 ; and we have just seen that 332 is derived! 
from 257. 

The number 332 was obtained by adding 257 — 5Cfc^207a 
to 509^:716, deduct 100=616; and carry this througkj 
I. 74 (284 words) and we have 332, "BISHOP." Then! 
if we take 257+50=307 and again add 509 and we have I 
816 left. Carry this again through i, 74 (284)»l 
and then through 2, 74 (248 words) and deduct 29 andlj 

: have 255 left, and the 255th word is "WORCES--1 
I TER." 

But if we reverse the movement we have 755 — 167^^ 
5S&f29^^i5 — 49^=117; and 117 carried up I, 76 brings.! 
us to the 332d word, "BISHOP." 

But instead of deducting 167 from 753 let us add it: 
we then have 920. Carry tliis again through i, 76, (49S 1 
words), and we have 423 left; deduct 167 from 422 and j 
we have 255 left ; and carry this up 2, 75, and it brings u 
I to the same word "WORCESTER," It is a curious fact I 
' that this word "WORCESTER" is the 255th word doim \ 
the column, (2, 75), and the 255th word up the column. 

Can any one believe that all these infinite adjustments 1 
of the text are the result of accident. 

Sir John Whitgift, one of Bacon's tutors at Cambridge. 
was the Bishop of Worcester who married Shakspere to j 
Anne Hathaway or Whatley or whatever her name 1 
might have been, November 28, 1582. The bond to lei 
them wed without three callings of the bans isj 
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record ; and in it Shakespere'a name is given as "William ' 
Shagsfere." The first child of this hurried union was 
bom six months after the marriage. There is no record 
of the marriage of Shagspere and Ann Hathaway, but 
there, is a record of the marriage of William Shagspere 
to Ann Whatley. 

Some may think that the addition or subtraction of loo 
is forced and artificial ; as there is no modifier of lOO ; but 
if we have 257 — 50-^^207; and 257+50=307, the differ- 
ence between the 207 and the 307 is 100. The words are 
thus thrown far apart and the difficulty of detecting the 
cipher is thereby increased. 

I,et us restate these last figures : 
Down 257 — 50^^207 — 100=7 107+509=616 — 284=332 
332, I, y6=:Bisho{i. 

Down 257+501^307+509 ^=816 — 284^532 — 248= 284 
— 291^1=255, 2, ys=H''orccster. 

And again : 
Up 753—167^586+29= 615—498=117; +48— 117 
=331-2^332, I, 76^=^ishop. 

Up 755+167=920—498= 422—167=255; 509—255 
=254+1=255, 2. ys^lVorcestcr. 

In the first instance "Bishop" and "Worcester" come 
from 257 minus 50 and 257 plus 50, down the column; 
in the other case the words "Bishop" and "Worcester" 
are derived from 753 minus 167 and 753 plus 167, up the 
column. In each instance plus alternates with minus. 

Who can doubt that these results could only have been 
secured by the most minute and accurate adjustments of 
the text, so that the same words could be used, in differ- 
ent parts of the narrative, up and down the same col- 
imins ? 
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We recur to 753. Again we deduct 197; leaving 556; 
add to this again 167, and we have 723. Carry this again 
through I, 75. which is equivalent to deducting 447, the 
niimber of words on the coluran, which leaves 276; carry 
this up the same i, 75, and it brings us to the I72d word, 
"some." 

Returning to 257, let us deduct 100, and we have left 
157; add to this the modifier 218; and we have 375; de- 
duct the modifier 192, the number of words above the 
end of the first subdivision of column one of page 75, and 
we have 183 left ; and die 183d word on the preceding col- 
umn 3, 74 is the word "one." 

We shall find as we proceed that this modifier. 192, and 
its co-relative 253, the number of words below the first 
word of the second subdivision of the same column one, 
of page 75, pla}' an important part in the cipher. 

We recur to 753 and add 167 and 197 and 50. The 
last word, derived from 753 {some), was obtained by de- 
ducting 197, Now we add 167 plus 197 pins 50, and we 
have 1 167. We carr>' this through page 74. f 532 words), 
and we have 635 left; we carry this through page 73, 
(406 words), and we have 229 left; we carry this up 2, 
72, and it brings us to the 360th word — -'who." 

When the count runs through two contiguous pages 
the "c!ew-word," which unites them, is not counted, as it 
is simplv a repetition ; but where a root number is car- 
ried to a page as a point of departure, then the "clew- 
word" is used. 

The next word is derived from 257 and goes down the 
column. We add 447, the number of words on column 
one, page 75, and wc have 704. Carry this forward 
through the 2d coKimn of page 75, containing 509 words, 
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and we have left 195; deduct 50, and we have 145; and 
the 145th word on column two of page 76 is "will." 

We return to 753, and deduct 197, plus 167, phis 50, 
which gives us 773; to get the word "ivho," we added, 
to 753i 167+1974-50, making 1167. If we start with that 
773 and carry it through the second suhdivision of col- 
umn I, of page 75, containing 254 words, we have 519 
left ; and this taken through the second column of page 
75, containing 509 words, leaves us 10; which taken up 
the same column, (2, 75), brings us to the word "act." 

The next word comes from 257, Add 100 and we have 
357 ; add 167 and we have 524 ; add 50 and we have 574 ; 
add 29 and we have 603 ; carry this through i, 75 and we 
have left 156, (603 — 447=156) and the 156th word, car- 
ried down I, 75, is "the." 

The next word is "part." It comes from 753, and goes 
up the column, "Act" was derived from 753 minus 197 
plus 167. We reverse tiiis. Instead of deducting 197 we 
add it to 703 ; this gives us 950; and adding 167 we have 
1067; add to this 447 and we have 1514, We deduct 248 
and we have left 1266. We carry this back through p. 
74, {532 words), and we have left 734; we carry this 
through page 73, (406 words), and we have left 328; we 
take this up the next column, (2, "^2), and it brings us 
to the 261st word "part." 

We return to 257. The last word, derived from this 
root-number, was "the." It was obtained by adding 150, 
(3 50s), to 257+167429. We now add again 150 to 257, 
but deduct 167 instead of adding it, and we have the 
word numbered 240 on column one of page 74, to-wit: 
of. Thus: 257f 100^357- 357+5o=407— 1*>7=^40^ 
•cf." 
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The rtext word comes from 753; tlie last word from 
this root — "part," — was derived by adding 167; and the 
753d word before that, the word ''act" came from 753 
minus 197 plus 167. We again deduct 197 from 753, and 
we have 556 left. We deduct 29 and we have 527 left. 
We carry this through i, 75 (447 words), and we have 
So left; carry this up z, 75 and it brings us to the word 
"a" the 430th word on 2, 75. 

We recur to 257 again. The last word "of" was the 
240th word on i, 74. Let us try the 240th word on I, 75, 
and we find it is "mask." 

We add to 753 the modifier 50, and we have 803 ; carry 
this throtigh 447, and we have 356 left. Take this up i, 
75 and it brings us to the 92d word "and." 

We obtained the word "mask," from 257, by carrying 
240 down I, 75, containing 447 words. Let us now add 
447 to 257 and we have 704. Carry this forward to i, 76, 
and take it through the first subdivision of that coiumn, 
and we have 704"less 448^=256; and the 256th word is 
"claak." 

Tate the number 753 and carry it through i, 75, (447). 
and then carry it up the same i, 75, and it brings us to the 
I42d word "for." 

We return to 257 and add 197, and we have 454 :— car- 
ry this through 1, 75, (447) and we have 7 left; and the 
7th word on i, 75 is "me." 

Let us restate this : 
down 257+50^307 
"P 753+167=920—29=891 
down 257 — 50^207 

753—167^586—50 
down 257+50=307 



io7, 


1,75 


ere 


S9, 


1,75 


llic 


207, 


■■75 


tragic 


359. 


1. 75 


ending 


59, 


1.74 


of 
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up 


755—50=703—447— 


192, 


1.75 


i/oi-c 


down 


257+5'»=3I>7+l67= 


226, 


".74 


(osc 


lip 


753+50=803+447= 


430, 


1.77 


I 


down 


257+29—167 


119, 


1.75 


had 


up 


753+197 


30, 


1-74 


commenced 


down 


257+50+167-29 


445. 


1.75 


to 


np 


753+167-100 


189, 


I. 75 


look 


down 


257+100+508—167 


250, 


2,76 


about 


up 


753+197—167+50= 


147. 


".74 


among 


down 


257—50+218= 


148. 


1.74 


my 


np 


753+167—29 


■ 48. 


1.73 


friends 


down 


257-29+447 


116, 


1.75 


of 


up 


753+197+167 


495. 


2,76 


the 


down 


257+29=386 


286, 


1.75 


Curtain 


up 


753+167+197—50= 


462, 


2,72 


to 


down 


257+50=207+509 


95. 


1,73 


find 


up 


753—197+167—447 


172, 


1.75 


some 


down 


257 — 100+218 — 192^ 


■83. 


2.74 


one 


up 


753+167+197+50= 


360, 


2.72 


who 


down 


257+4471704-509=195 










—50= 


145, 


2.76 


win 


up 


753—197+167+50 


500, 


2.75 


act 


down 


257+10(^357+167=524 










-447+29+50= 


156. 


1.75 


the 


up 


753+167+197+447 


261, 


2,72 


part 


down 


257+ 100+50=407—167 


240, 


1.74 


of 


up 


753—197=556—29=527 






—447 


=80; 509—80= 


430. 


2,75 


a 


down 


257+101^357+50=407- 










167=240 


240. 


1.75 


»iii.it 


lip 


753+50=803-447=356 










447—356=91+1= 


92, 


1.75 


and 
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down 257+447rzrr704 — 448= • 

256 256, 2, 76 cloak 

"P 753—447=306 ; 447— 

306=141+1 142, 1,75 for 

down 257+197=454; 454—447 

rr=7 7, 1,75 mc 

Here again it will be observed that all these word's are 
derived from the root-number 505 ; which I have shown 
is a modification of the primal root-number 836; which 
was obtained by multiplying 76, the number of the third 
page on which scene one, of act one of the play of 2d 
Henry IV. occurs, by the number eleven, the number of 
w^ords in brackets on the first column of page 74, being 
the page on which the play of 2d Henry IV. begins. 

We alternately add and deduct 248, (the number of 
words on the 2d coltimn of the same page, 74) and this 
gives us 505+248=753; and 505—248=257. And in 
the foregoing sentences, all the 753 words go up the col- 
umns, and all the 257 words go dozvn the columns; and 
it will be perceived that the movement is regularly alter- 
nated. And it will also be observed that the modifiers used 
are all found on the second column of page 74, to-wit : 50, 
167, 197, 29 and 218. 

But the proofs are cumulative. We are only at the 
threshold ; and as we go on we hope all doubts will be 
dissipated, as to the existence of a cipher in the so-called 
Shakespeare Plays, and as to the fact that those plays 
were written by Francis Bacon. 
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• CHAPTER XXV. 

4 

The Bacon-Shakspere Controversy 300 Years Ago. 

We come now to the proofs that more than three hun- 
dred years ago the argument began that Francis Bacon 
was the real author of the plays which had been put forth 
in the name of William Shakspere. 

Let the reader turn to page 74, and he will find the 
same root numbers, already given, 753 and 257, clasping 
it, from above and below, like the inter-locking fingers of 
two hands, the finger tips resting on the words of the 
story. 

We have already seen something of this, when 753 ad- 
vanced up column one, page 75, and brought us to ''More" 
and 257+50+167 carried through p. 74, gave us the word 
''lozv' — making the -word ''More-low," — the cipher form 
of "Marlozv," 

We have seen that 753 carried through 447, left a re- 
mainder of 306, and that this carried up i, 75 minus 50, 
gave us "More,'' the first part of "More-lozv/' Now let 
us carry that 306 backward and upward.,. We pass 
through the 2d column of 74, which is equivalent to de- 
ducting 248, (the number of words in 2, 74), and this 
leaves a remainder of 58— (753— 447=306— 248=158), 



—and this, carried up the next preceding; column (i. 74) 
brings lis to the 22yth word, "as." 

If now we take that same number, 306, and instead of 
carrying it backward, into page 74, carry it forward, into 
the 2d column of page 75, and count upwards, it brings 
us to the word "as," — the 204th word on the column. 

The intervening number which goes down the column 
is 357; and 257 carried down the 2d col. of p. y^, from 
which wc have just obtained the second "as," brings us 
to the word "xoon ;"~~-and we have the phrase "as soon 



This is very clear. The number 753 — 447^306, car- 
ried farzfard and upward, gives us the word as and 306 
carried backward and upward gives us again the word 
"as;" while the alternate number, going do^vn the col- 
umn brings us to "soon." Thus : 
up 505+248^753—447=306 ; 
306—248=58; 284—58= 
226+1^ 227, 1, 74 as 

down 505 — 248^^257 257, 2, 75 soott 

up 505+248=753—447=306 : 

509—306=203+1= 204, 2,75 (M- 

Surely all this could not be the result of accident! 

Let us return to 257 and deduct 219, — that is, beghi at 
the first word of the 3d subdivision of 2, 74, the 219th 
word; and 219 taken from 257 leaves 38; and the 38th 
word on the same column is the word "it." 

Again take 753, add 50=803; deduct 447^356; carry 
this up I, 75, and it brings tis to the 92d word; add 167 
and we reach the 259111 word, on i, 75, which is "is." 

Up to this point we have been treating the first column 
of page 75 as a continuous and unbroken whole, and con- 
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taining 447 words ; and lience we have deducted 447 from 
753. leaving the remainder 306, which carried up the col- 
umns gave us "More," "ending," "as," "as," "the," etc 
But the first column of 75 is not an unbroken whole. It is 
separated into two parts by the stage-direction — "Enter 
Morton ;" and the upper part contains 193 words and the 
lower part 254 words. If it was reasonable to carry the 
cipher number through the whole coUunii, it is also rea- 
sonable to carry it through these fragments of the coir 
unm. 

The last word was "as," obtained by carrying 753 up 
the colunni; therefore the next word must come from 
257 and go dotiin tJie column. 

If we add the modifier, 50,^ to 257, we have 307. and if 
we add the same again, we have 357, which being carried 
through the first subdivision of 193 leaves 164. (357 — 193 
=164) , wliich carried down the 2d column of p. 75 brings 
us to the word "bruited" — excluding the words in brack- 
ets, as in all the preceding instances. 

Let us now recur to the alternate number 753, modify- 
ing it by deducting from it 167, just as wc will hereafter 
add it, and we have the remainder 586. As the last word 
was carried through the upper subdivision of col. i, p. 75, 
which was equivalent to deducting 193; let us now add 
193 *o 586, and we have 779; carry this through i, 75, and 
there is left 332. Carry this 332 backward through the 
second column of p. 74, which is equivalent to deducting 
24S from 332. The remainder is 84; and' this taken up 
the next coUmui (1, 74I brings us to the 201st word 
"abroad." Thus we have "bruited abroad;" the one be- 
ing minus 193. the other plus 193. 

The next ivonl must come from 257 and go down the 
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column, and now comes in a modifier, already used sev- 
eral times, 29, derived from the last subdivision of col. 
two, of page 74 ; there being 29 words between the first 
word of that last subdivision and the bottom of tlie page. 
Add 29 to 207, (the number that gave us the word 
"tragic,") and we have 236, and the 235th word, on col. 
li P- 75i is "put." The number 236 gives us "put," the 
ntimber 286 gave us "Curiaiue." 

The next word is "a." It comes from 753 and goes up 
I the column. The last 753 was less 167 ; we now add 167, 
and we have 920. To get the word "abroad," we carried 
753 — 167 through the ist subdivision of col. i, of p. 75. 
We carry 753+167 through the second subdivision of the 
same: — 920 — 254=^=666; deduct 447, (i, 75), and we 
have left 219; we add 29^248, and 248 carried up i, 75 
brings us to the 200th word "a." 

We return now to 257 and carry it forward and down, 
through 2, 74, which contains 248 words; 248 from 257 
leaves g ; and the gtli word on the next column, forward, 
(1,74), is "slop." 

This gives us "put a stop." 

If now we take ;/52 — 'txfc^S3 — 447=2o6; and carry 
206 up 2, 74, it brings us to the 43d word "at." Thus, — 
753 — 100=653 — 447^^^o6 ; 348—206=^2+1 — 43 ="at." 

Then take 257fioo, (the last word was 753 — 100) ;^: 
357; and from this deduct the modifier 192, and we have 
165 left; and the 165th word on 2, 75 is "once." 

"Rumours" is 256 up p. 74, while "at" is 206 up the 
same. 

This "once" is joined in the text to the word "bruit- 
ed :" — "being bruited once," etc. 

We recur to 753. The last word "a" came out of 
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753+167^=920. This then comes from 753—167:^=586. 
This 586 we carried through tlie 2d. subdivision of i, 75, 
(254) ; this 586 we take through the first subdivision of 
I. 75 (193) ; 586—193^393; and 393+29^372; and this 
carried up 2, 75 brings us to tlie 138th word "to." Thus, 
753— 50^-703—167^3.536— 193=^343+29=372 1509— 372 
=1 37+1=1 38='7o." 

The next word goes down the column, and comes from 
257. We found tliat the word "low" of "More-low" was 
obtained by adding the modifier 50 to 257, which gave us 
307; and this plus 167 made 474, which carried through 
col, 2, page 74, (248 words), brought us to the 226th 
word "laiv." If we now deduct 50 from 257, instead of 
adding it, we have 207; and this plus 167 gives us 374, 
and this carried, in the same way, through 2, 74, (248), 
brings us to the 126th word "uncounted." "Low" is 
226, "uncounted" is 126:— Just 100 difference between 
them ; caused by the alternate addition and subtraction of 
that 50, to and from 257, 

We recur to 753 again. Again we deduct 50, leaving 
703 ; again we carry it through 1, 75, (447)1 and we have 
256 left. Carry this through 2, 48, (248 words), just as 
we did to get ''uncounted" and v^e have left 8; carry 
this up 1, 74, (we got "uncotinted" by going dozvn i, 74) ; 
and it brings us to the^77th word, — "rumours." 

And thns we have "as soon as bruited abroad put a 
stop to uncounted rumours." 

The word "stop" is the 9th word on i, 74 ; add 50, and 
the 59th word is "of ("ere the tragic death of More- 
low.") Add another 50 and it brings us to 109 — "sur- 
mises." So "uncounted," the i25lh word, is 100 less 
than "low," the 226th word; and "suriiiises," the 109th 
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word, is loo more tlian "slop" the 9th word; and "Tu- 
mours," the 277th word is 50 more than 237, the won! 
"as" in — "as soon as." 

Surely all these extraordinary arithmetical adjust- 
ments cannot be the result of accident ! To believe that 
will require a greater stretch of credulity than to admit 
the existence of a cipher in the text of this play. 

And observe, as I said before, how the two hands, the 
257 Iiand and the 753 band, reach down and up, and the 
fingers inlerlock, around that block, towit: page 74! 

To get "low," we added 167 to 257 plus 50; to get 
'uncounted" we added 167 to 257 minus 50. Now let us 
take that word "rumours," the 277th word, and add 167 
to it, ascending the column; and we have 277—167^110; 
and the iioth word on the same column, is "jealousies." 
Thus : 753— 50^703+167^^70— 447r=i23— 248^175 ; 
and if we carry 175 up 1, 74, it brings us to the iiolh 
word: "jealousies"; thus, 284 — 175^109+1^100: — 
"jealoiisies." 

Recurring to 257 and deducting 50 and also 29, wc 
have 178 left; add 192 to this and wc have 370, and the 
370lh word on 1,75 is "and." 

Again wc return to 753. The last time we added 167; 
now we subtract it, 753 — 167^^586. Add to this 29, 
and we have 615; again deduct 167, and we have 448; 
add to tfiis 29 and we have 477 ; and 477 carried through 
2, 74 (248) and up the preceding column (i, 74) brings 
us to the 56111 word — "reports." 

Hence we have : — as soon as brttiled abroad put a stop 
at once la uncounted rumors, surmises, jealousies and re- 
ports. 

This is surely aii extraordinary cuiK-akiialion of sig- 
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nificant words, tied together by kindred numbers, and 
going alternately up and down the columns, and each of 
them the 836th and the 5oSth word. 
Let us restate all this : 

up 753—447=306; 306— 
248=58; 284—58= 
.226+1=227 227, 1, 74 as 

down 257 257, 2,75 soon 

up 753—447=306; 509— 

306=203+1= 204, 2,75 as 

down 257 — ^219=138 38, 2,74 it 

up 753-447=306+50 = 

356; 447—356=91+ 
1=92+167^259— 259, 1,75 is 

down 257+50+50=357— 

193=164 164, 2, 75 bruited 

up 753—167=586+193 
=779—447=332— 

248=84 ; 284 — 84= 

200+1= 201, 1, 74 abroad 

down 257—50=207+29= 

236 236, 1,75 ptit 

up 753+167=920—254 

=666— 447=2i9f L... 
29=248; 447 — ^248= 

199+1= 200, 1,75 a 

down 257 — 248=9 9. 1.74 ^top 

up 753—100=653—447 
=206; 248 — 206=42 
+1= 43, 2,74 at 

down 257+100=357 — 192 

=165 165, 2,75 once 
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Up 753—167=586—50 

=536—193=343+ 

29=372 ; 509—372= 
137+1=138 

down 257 — 50=207+167 
=374 — ^248=126 

up 753—50=703—447 

=256; 256 — 248=8; 

284 — 8=276+1= 

down 257+100=357 — 248 
=109 

up 753—50=703—447 

=256; 256— 248=8 f 

167=175; 284—175 

=i09fi= 

down 257 — 50=207 — 29= 

178+192=1370 



up 753—167=586+29= 
615—167=448+29 
=477—248=229 ; 
284 — 229=85+1= 



138, 2,75 to 

126, 1, 74 tmcounfed 



277, 1, 74 rumours 



109, 1, 74 surmises 



no, T, 74 jealousies 
370, 1,75 «"^ 



86, 1, 74 reports. 



It will be observed that all these words are derived 
from 753 and 257; that they all go alternately up and 
down the columns; that they are all found on pages 74 
aud 75 ; that the modifiers, added or subtracted, are 50, 
167, 218, and 29; and the modifiers growing out of page 
75, — 192 afid 253 ; or, where the count simply passes over 
the subdivisions, 193 and 254. 

The word ''if is derived from 257 less 219, leaving 
38 words. The 219th word on 2, 74 is the first word 
of the third subdivision; 2r8 is the last word of the sec- 
ond subdivision of 2, 74. 



The words "bruited abroad" arc derived from 257 
minus 193; aiul 753 plus 193. 

The modifier 167 is accompanied by tlie modifier 50: 
Ihe last represents the first subdivision of 2,74; the other 
the second subdivision. Hence "K«CDM)i/^d." comes from 
257 — 50+167; while "rumours" is derived from 753 — 50, 
and "jealousies" is from 753 — 50^167. Thus: 

-50+167^ "uncounted" 
"jealousies" 



257- 

753— 50+1 67z= 

753—50= 
257—50=207+ 

29^ 
257= 
257+100=^ 
753—50-- 
257+50+167 



"put" 

"stop" 

"surmises" 

"More" 

"low" 



Will any one believe that all these si^ificant words 
came into the text by chance? 

If so "the age of miracles" has not yet passed. 

Will any one believe that these significant words came 
into the (ext by chance? 

If so "the age of miracles" has not yet passed. 

I hope that my readers have so far followed my direc- 
tions, pencil in hand, and have counted every word for 
themselves. If they have they can hereafter save much 
labor of this sort by using the numberings on the fac- 
similes. If, for instance, they want to find the 352d 
word on a column, they have only to take the third hun- 
dred mark on the margin ; that gives them the 300th 
word; then take the next 50 mark, which is indicated by 
the figure 50. over the word ; then take the second word 
beyond the 50 mark, and they have llie 352d word. 
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In going up a column, instead of counting every word, 
they can deduct the number in hand from the total of 
words on the column, as shown in the fac-similes, and 
add one, for the reasons already given. In this way 
they can move along quite rapidly. A little experiment- 
ing will satisfy them that the countings given on the fac- 
similes are correct. 

The reader will have observed that in the results al- 
ready given, we note the intrusion of the numbr 192. 
Thus "once" came by deducting 192 from 357 ; and the last 
"and" was obtained by adding 192 to 207-29. We have 
exhausted the results growing out of the first column of 
page 75, as modified by the modifiers on column two of 
page 74, and we come to the modifiers on page 75 ; towit — 
the number of words (192) above the 193d word, the end 
word of the first subdivision of the page; and 253, the 
number of words between the first word of the second 
subdivision of page 75 and the bottom of the column. 

If there is a cipher here, we shall find 192 alternating 
with 253; the first applied to the words going up the 
columns, growing out of 753 ; and the other applied to the 
words going down the columns, growing out of 257. 

It will be easier to follow these modifications than those 
produced by the 2d col. of page 74, because the latter has 
three subdivisions, while the first column of page 75 has 
but two. Thus : 

753+192=945. 
753—192=561. 
257+253=510- 
257—253=4. 

Let us take that root-number, 561, (753 — 192=561), 
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and deduct from it 167, and we have left 394; add ; 
wc have 444 ; carry this up the second column of page 75, 
containing 509 words, and it brings us to the 66th. word, 
which is — "zvhich." Thus: 561 — 167=^394+50=444; 
509 — 444=6 5+ir=:66—"i£'Ar'cA.' ' 

We shall see hereafter that the movement of these num- 
bers is reversed, the 753 words going down tlie columns 
and the 253 words going up the columns ; and hence the 
3g4th word on column 2 of page 72 is the significant word 
"p!ayes." 

We turn now to 257. Let us deiluct 253 and we have 
4 left; add 167 and we have 171; subtract 100, ami we 
have 71 left ; add 29 and this gives us 100 ; and going for- 
ward down the next column 2,75, we find the looth word 
is the word "/." 

We recur to 753, The last time, to get the word 
"which," we deducted 192. Let us now add it, and we 
have 945. The last time we added 50; therefore, this 
time we dednct from 945 the modifier 29. This leaves 
us 916. Let us begin at the bottom of the first subdiv- 
ision of column one of page 75 ; which is equivalent to 
deducting 193 from 916. We then have left 723; go 
backward and carry tliis through page 73, containing 406 
words, and we have a remainder of 317 ; take this up the 
preceding column {2 of 72) and it brings us to the 272d 
word — "have." Thus: 753+192=945 — 29=^16 — ^193 
=723— 406=317 ; 588— 3i7=27i+i=272="Aai/fr." 

Turning to 257 we again deduct 100 and have 157 left; 
add the modifier 253, (ist col. of 1,75) ; (the last time we 
subtracted it,) and we have 410; deduct 29, (the last time 
we added it) ; and it leaves lis 381 ; carry this 381 back- 
ward, (the last time we went forward), through the 2d 
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col. of p. 74, 237 words, and we have 144 left; and the 
I44tl] word on the preceding cohinm (173) is the word 
— "been." 

We come back to 753. The last word "have" was ob- 
I tained by adding 192. Now we subtract it, and have 561, 
I We deducted 100 from 257 ui the last example : — now we 
add 50 and 50, and we have 661. The last 753d word 
went backward and iip\vard ; now we go forward and up- 
ward. We carry it throtigli the 2d col. of page 75, 
containing 509 words, and we have 152 left. Still carry- 
ing this forward into the next column ( i of 76) and going 
up it we reach the 297111 word, which is — "constrained." 

We recui- to 257; and again deduct 253, leaving UB 4; 
add 167, as we did to get "/," and we have again 171 ; 
add 447 and we have 618; carry this forward; (to get 
"been" we went backward,) through 1.76, (448 words), 

■ and it brings us to the i7Qth word, on 2,76, the word "to," 

The last 753d word was minus 192 : now we add 192 ; 
t'and again we have 945. We added 50 to get the word, — 
Y'^onslraiitcd," now we subtract its aUernative, 29, leaving 

■ 916 — (50 is from the top of col. 2, p. 74, and 29 from the 
■lottom of it. and 167 is lietween.) We went forward to 
fgel "constrained;" now we go backward, carrying it 
- through p. 74, containing 532 words ; this leaves 384. We 

add 50 and we have 434, We carry this through page y^, 
containing 406 words, and we have 28 left ; take this up 
the preceding column, and it brings ns to the 561st 
word, wtn'ch is "deny." 

Here again, when the movement is reversed and s6t 
I is carried down the column, it brings us to the 56TBt 
2,72: — "deny." Here we have I he iiignilicant words 
'\"dcny" "playes." 
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We recur to 257. Tlie last lime but one that we used 
it — to get "been," — we added 253 and deducted 29. Now 
we again add 253, but we deduct 50, the alternate of 29, 
which we deducted, and we have 460. To this we add 448, 
found on colnnm one of page 76 and we have 90S, Carry 
this backward through page 74, containing 532 words, and 
we have left 376 ; carry this through the preceding column, 
2 of 73, containing 237 words, and we have 139 left; 
carry this down the preceding column. (1,73), and it 
brings us to the i39t!i word, "many." 

Wc return to 753. The last time we added 192; now 
we subtract it, and we have 561; we carry this through 
i>75i containing 447 words, and we have 114 left; deduct 
29; carry this up 2,74 and it brings us to the 164th word, 
which is "times." 

And so we have, speaking of "the uncounted rumors, 
surmises, jealousies and reports," the words "which I have 
been constrained to deny many times." 

And we shall see presently why he denied these rumors 
and reports ; and consequently why the nineteenth century 
is perplexed over the "Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy." 

We beg the sceptic to devote his energies to diat group 
of nine words— "iv/iie/i / haz'C been constrained to deny 
many times." Observe the unusual word "constrained."' 
"Constrained" to do what? To "deny" the uncounted 
rumors and reports, which were, as we shall sec, to the 
effect that he, Francis Bacon, had wriltcn the so-called 
Shakespere Plays. 

Observe that all the 753 nmuhers reach the words of the 
story by adding or subtracting 192 — the upper modifier of 
column r of page 75^ — and going up the cohimns; while 
all the 257 words are reached by adding or subtract- 
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ing 253, the lowtr niodtfier of ihe same column aiid page, 
and going down the columns. 

And obsen-e also that the words move alternately back- 
-Lvard and fanvard. 

And ebsene also that Ihe only viodifiers used are 50 
and i6j and ^p. 

And yet this mechanism tells a most significant fact — 
that Francis Bacon was at the time the subject of un- 
counted rumors, sunnises, etc., to the effect that he was 
the real author of the Plays ; and that he was constrained 
to deny the truth' of those rumors and reports. 

I might pause here and end this book, and justly tiaim 
that I had proved my case ; for no sane man will pretend 
that such coherences of numbers, words, facts and rhetoric 
could occur in any text by accident. 

If there had been, at *he time these plays were written, 
numerous newspapers, published in London, with an array 
of active and zealous reporters, all these "uncounted ru- 
mors, surmises, jealousies and reports" would have found 
Iheir way into print ; and there would have been long ago 
no mystery about the authorship of the great dramas. But 
it was an utterly uncritical age ; just emerging out of bar- 
barism; with not more than a million people speaking a 
tongue which would today he called "English." What- 
ever civizilation the country hati was reflected from 
France; and French culture was but a reminiscence of 
ancient Roman development, derived irom Greece, and 
remotely from Egypt. The first play-house ever built in 
London — the "Blackfriars" — was erected in 1576, sixteen 
years after the birth of Francis Bacon! 

We shall see hereafter that the intellectual activity of 
Bacon began at a very early age. It is probable that at 
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sixteen lie fotimled the Rosicruciaii society. Did he at 
that age help the building of the first English theatre? 

But let us recur to oiir work. 

The cryptographer was "constrained to deny many 
times, tlic uncounted rumors, surmises, jealousies and 
reports." 

The reader will have noticed the important part which 
the modifier 167 has already playerl in tlie cipher story. 
Tliat story tells how the cryptographer was constrained 
■to deny uncounted rumors, etc. About what? The word 
"deny" is the 561st word on column two of page 72. Let_ 
us cflrry the number, which gave us "deny," 167 words 
further up tlie column. This is done by deducting 167 
from 561; 561 — 167^^394; and the 394th word on ■ 
that column, as I have shown, {2,72) is: — "ploycs." 

"Or is it fantasy that playes upon our eye-sight." 

Hence he was constrained to deny something about 
some "playes." 

This is the only time the word "playes" occiirs in this 
play, "First Part of Henry IV." ; although it is often dis- 
guisetl under the ward "please," which was then pro- 
nounced as the Irish peasant of today gives it — as if it was 
spelled "plays." 

This word "playes," (the 394th word, 2,72) is often 
used in the cipher story, and the text is most cunningly 
adjusted to make it cohere by different countings, Thus 
we have it as above, growing out of 7534-192 (1,75} : thus: 
753'f 192^945— 39--9i&f5o=c)66f 167=1 133. 

If now we carry this 1133 through pages 74 and yi^ 
and up 2,72, it brings us to "playes." Thus 1133 — 532^= 
601— 400=195 ; 588— i95=393f I =394="/>/ay<?j.'" 
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But we shall find that "playes" and 1133 come out with- 
out +192. Thus : 

753+100=853— i67=686f447=ii33, which again 
brings us to the word "playesJ" 

It is easy to see that when the number of words on 
column one of page 75 was fixed at 447, that number 
had relation to that word ''playes/' If it had been 446 or 
448, or any other number, it would not have matched with 
"playes." 

This last example, growing out of 753, (not plus or 
minus 192), has its co-relative in 257. If we add 218 to 
257 we have 475, (which gave us "shaks't''), and this car- 
ried through page 73, 406 words, leaves us 69; and the 
69th word on column 2 of p. 72, (the same column on 
which the word "playes" occurs), is "these." Thus : 



down 257+218=475 — ^406 

=69 2,72, 69--= ''these/' 

"P 753+100=853—167 

=686+447=1133— 

532=601 — ^406= 2,72, 394= ''playes. 

195 ; 588—195=393 +1=394 
Or, plus the modifiers on col. i, page 75, we have : 

down 257+253=5 10 f 50= 

560+447=1007 — 

—532=475 ; 475— 

— 406=69 2,72 — 69= ''these, 

up 753+192=945—29= 
9 1 6+50=966+ 1 67= 

1 133; 1133—532= 

601 — 4o6=:i95 ; 588 

— 195=393+1=394 2,72—394= "playes. 
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It will be worth while for the sceptic to study tlicsc 
figures. Note the precise and delicate adjustments where- 
by two different countings are made to terminate on the' 
same words, 69 and 394, on the same column. See how 
the absence of 253 is compensated for by the addition of 
447, to produce "these," in one case ; and how the addi- 
tion of 447 makes up for the absence of 192 in the other 
case, to give us the word "playes." 

The man who would think all this came about by 
chance would believe that the relations of the multiplica- 
tion-table were blown into shape by the west wind. 

But this is not all. 

We recur to 753, without the modifier of page 75 { 192) , 
and we have 7 5 3-1-50^^8031 fi67^^^7o. We add again 
447 and it gives us 1417. As "playes" was obtained by 
going backward from 2,74, we now go forward to 2,76. 
This cohmin is divided into two parts by the stage direc- 
tion: — "Enter Chief Justice and servant." Above the 
last word of ihc upper section are 456 words ; below it are 
147 words. Deduct 456 from 1417 and we have 961 ; 
carry this forward through the next col. (1,77 — 577 
words), and we have 384 left; wc carry tliis forward up 
the next column (2,77), and it brings us to the 228th 
word, which is "tvrittcn." Thus we have : 



up 753f 50=803+ 167^ 

970+447=1417 2,77—228= "wrillcn." 

down 257-1-218^^75 — 406 

^^ 2.73 — 69 "these" 

up 7531-50=803+50^ 

853—167^^686^447 



^"33^ 



2.72—394= 



"plays' 
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Note how "uTiltcn" and "phyes" both come out of 
753+50=803 ; but "written" is Jeriverl from 803+167 ; and 
"playcs" conies from 803 — 167+50. 

Now let lis move forward so as to take in the modifiers 
on cohimn one of page 75 — viz., 192 and 253; and then 
we have the following: 



lip 



753—192=^561+509 
=1^1070 — 100=970 

+167=1137—29^ 
! ToS — i47^r<)6r.96i 
577=384; 611—384 
^227+1^^228 
down 257+253=510+50^ 
560+447^1007 — 
532^^75—406=^69 
753+192—29+50 
+167=1133—5321^ 
601^406^^195 ; 588 
— i95=393l-i=-=394 



2,77-228= 



>9= "these" 



up 



-39+ 



"playes" 



Observe that the first "■writlcn" comes from the 456 
words above the last word of the first subdivision of col. 
2 of page 75; and the second "ivritten" from the 147 
words below that last word. The difference between 456 
and 147 is 309; add 50 and wc have 359; deduct 167 and 
we have 192. whicli is the exact number added to get the 
second "written!!" 

Clearly, before Francis Bacon put pen to paper to write 
these plays, he had mapped out the cipher story ; and had 
his pafjes blocked off in Httle squares, each square num- 
bered according^ to its place from the top or the bottom of 
the pajjc, He next adjusted the length of his columns. 
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anil ilneir subdivisions, to enable him to use significant 
words like "written," "playes," "sliakst," "spur," etc., over 
and over again. And, wben all this was in place, he pro- 
ceeded to write out the plays ; using his miraculous in- 
genuity to bring the right words in the proper positions. 
For instance, the word "written"" is thus brought in: 

"Do you set down your name in the scrowle of youth, 
that are written down old with all the characters of age." 

We shall see hereafter how this word "characters" re- 
fers to "the striking and original characters" in the ptays. 

Observe how 753+50+ 167^=1970; while 753 — 192^561 
■(■509 — 100=^70 ! 

As 257 plus 253, carried down 2,72, gave us the word 
"these;" we turn to 257 minus 253^=4; add 447 to 4 and 
it gives us 451 : and this, plus 29. is 480; and this carried 
forward and down, as the other was carried backward and 
down, brings us to the 480th word, on 1,76, which is 
"have." 

Tliis "have" has been derived from the modifier 253, on 
col. I, p. 75, thus : 257—253=4+447=451+29=^80. But 
the word "these'' was also obtained without using the 253 ; 
thus: 257+218 — 475 — 406=1^69 ("2,75) "i/iejc." Now let 
us see if this same word "have" ("have written these 
playes") comes out without subtracting 253. We added 
218 to 257 to make 475 : let us now deduct it and we have 
257 — 218=39: add this to (2,75) 508. and we have 547; 
add 100 and it gives us 647 ; deduct 167 and we have 480, 
and the 480th word is that same word "have." (1,76). 
Thus we pcrcieve what infinite adjustments arc in this 
text, when the words "have ivrittcn these playes^' come 
out of 753 and 257 plus and minus 192, and plus and 
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minus 253 ; and also come out of 753 and 257, without any 
connection with 192 and 253 ! 

As 753 — 192=561 gave us "written/' turn to 753+192 
=945, and carry it backward, as ''written" was obtained 
by going forward. We add 50, (we deducted 50 twice 
to get '^written/') and deduct 29+167, and we have 1033; 
carry this through pages 74 and 73 and up 2,72, and it 
brings us to the 494th word, ("playes" was the 394th 
word), which is "I/' 

And so we have, in regular order, that Bacon was "con- 
strained to deny the uncounted rumors, surmises, jealous- 
ies and reports" that "I have written these playes." 

But the vastness of the cipher story oppresses me. I 
had meant to give only a few examples, to show that 505+ 
248=753, alternating with 505 — 248=257, produced part 
of the internal narrative; and then go on to show that 
505+284 and 505 — 284; and 5o5"fi67 and 505 — 167, etc., 
also carried a large part of the story; but the 753-and- 
257-cipher grows under my hand to boundless pro- 
portions. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Why Bacon Denied the Authorship of the Plays. 

Jt has boen often asked : Why, — if Bacon wrote these 
great plays,— dirt he not claim them? 

In answering this question I am constrained to abridge 
my work, and hereafter give only fragments of the cipher. 

Let us take 257 again, and, instead of adding the modi- 
fier 253 to it, deduct 253, This leaves 4; add 532, the 
number of words on page 74, and we have 536, deduct 
tlie modifier 50 and we have 486; carry this through page 
73 (406 words,) and we have 80 left; add 167 and it 
gives us 247: add 29 and we have 276, which on the 
next column (2,72), is the word "/." 

We recur to 753; deduct 192, and we have 561; add 
col. 2, p. 75 (509 words), and we have 1070; deduct 100 
and this gives us 970, (the same 970 which twice gave us 
"wrillcn") ; add 167 and we have 1137; again add 167 
and we have 1304, which, minus 29, leaves 1275. We 
saw, in obtaining the word "written," that there were 
1^7 words below the stage direction on the 2d column of 
page 76. Deduct 147 from 1275 and we have 1128 left; 
carry this forward and up ihrougli 1.77 (577 words), 
and we have 551 left, and the 551SI word, up the next col- 
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uiiin (2,77) • 's t'l*^ 6ist word— " ICO i(/i/." (61 1 — 
55i^^6ofi=6i). 

Or, let us put it in anotlier form : 

We found that the word "K'ntten" was the 2z8th word 
on 2,77. Deduct 167 from 228 and we have 61 — 
"would" Which means that the number which gave us 
"zvritten" when 167 is added to it, brings us to the word 
"would." 

The last 2S7th word {"1"), was obtained by deducting 
253 from 257 and adding 532 (p. 74) to the remainder. 
We now add 253 to 257, making 510, and again add 532, 
and we have 1042. To get "/" we went backward, from 
the 2d col. of page 73 ; let us now go forward from the 
2d col. of page 76. It is one page backward from 1,75 
to 73 ; and one page intervenes between 1,75 and 2,76. 

Deduct 29 from 1042; and we have 1013; deduct 50 
and we have 963. Start from the top of 2,76 and go 
through that columnj 604 words, and we have 359 left; 
and the 359th word, down the next column (1,77), is 
"rather." 

The last 753 word was minus 192; this time it will be 
plus 192, which gives us 945. Deduct 29 and we have 
• 916. Again deduct 532 (p. 74), and we have 384 left; 
add 50 and it gives us 434. This is the number which 
gave us "deny." Now we add 248 (2,74) to it, and we 
have 682. Carry this through page y^ (406 words), 
and we have 276 left; add loo and we have 376; carry 
this up 2,72 and it brings us to the 213th word, which is 
"die." (588— 376^2i2+i==2i3.) 

This gives us: "/ would rather die." 

We recur to 257 and again deduct 253, which leaves 
us 4; add to this the 2d col. of p. 75, which conlains 509 
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words, and we liave 513. The last 257 word went for-" 
ward: this g'oes hackward. The last word "rather" be- 
gan at 2.76; this- begins at 2,74. Deduct 406 {p. 73) and 
we have 107 left; carry this backward to the preceding 
column ; and the lOTth word on it (2,72) is "A." 

The last y$^ word "die," was pins 192. The next is 
minus 192- Take 192 from 753 and we again have 561. 
Add 532 (p. 74), as we did lo get the- words "/" and 
"rather" and we have 1093 (56if532=i093) ; add the 
modifier 147 on 2,76, (the same 147 we used to obtain 
"written;") and we have 1240, {1093+147=^1240) ; carry 
this through 2,?o (604) and 1,77 {577) and we have 59 
left, which taken up 2,77, brings us to the 553CI word, 
2,77, which is "thousand." 

Again we add 253 to 257 and have 510. We have Just 
used 147, the number of words on column two of page 76, 
below the ist subdivision, ending with the word "wived." 
Above that word there are 456 words. Add 456 to 510 
and we have 967; add 167 and we have 1134; carry this 
through page 72, which contains 1083 words, and we have 
51 left, and the 51st word, carried down tlie preceding 
cohimn {2,71), is "deaths." And this gives us: 
"/ would rather die a thousand deaths." 

"Death" is a common word in tJie plays ; but "deaths^' 
is quite rare. It occurs but four other times in ist Henry 
IV., and only once in 2d Henry IV. 

The last 753 word, going up the columns, was from 
753 minus 192. The next therefore will be from 753 
plus i92:=945. From the last 945 we deducted 39=916. 
Now we add it, making 974. We deduct 1,76 {448) and 
we have 526 left; and carrying it up the next column 
(2,76) it brings us to Ibe 79th word, — "then." 
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"Then" was uscil in that <lay foi* "than." Sec 2ist 
line, 1,76. — (Folio 1623): 

"More then that being wliidi was like to lie." 

(Is there any sense to this? Does it grow out of the 
necessities of the cipher?) 

We return to 257. The last time we added 253 to it ; 
now we deduct it and we have 4 left. Add to this 955, 
the number of words on page 75, less the clew-word, and 
it gives us 959. We have just been adding 532, page 
74, to 4; now we add page 75. Carry this through 1,76, 
(498 words), and there is left 461 ; and the 461st word 
ou the preceding column (2.75), is "bring." 

^^'e recur to 753 minus 1 92^56 i>+i67=728+5o 
^778. Carry this through 2,75 (509), and we have 269 
left ; add 50 and carry this up the next column (498) and 
it brings us to the i8oth word "such." 

Again we add 253 to 257 and we have 510. Add to 
this the same 1,76 (498), and we have 1008; deduct 167 
and we have 841. Carry this through page 74, (532 
words), and we have 309 left; carry this through 2,73 
(237 words), and we have 72 left; and the 72d word, on 
the next column (1,73), is "great." 

We return to 753. This time we add 192 and we 
have 945 ; add 29 and we have 974. Carry this through 
1,76 (448), and we have 526 left; the word "then" or 
"than" came from this same 526; then it was carried for- 
ward, and up 2^76; now it is carried backward through 
2.75 (509 words), and 17 is the remainder; and this, 
still moving backward, and carried up 1,75 brings us to 
the 431st word, which is; "disgrace." And so we 
have "/ 'fovld rather die a thousand deaths than bring 
such great disgrace." 
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The next word conies from 257 minus 253, towit: 4. 
We again add 532, making 536; but go forward instead 
of backward, plus 50, through T,75 (447 words), leaving 
139 plus 29, making i68; and the 168th word on 3,75 
is "and." 

The last 753 (vorJ v\as plus 192. Let us now deduct 
192 from 753 and we have 561 left; add 100 and we have 
661 ; add 532 and it gives us 1193, minus 29, it Is 1164, 
minus 253 (2d subdiv. i,75) it is 911. Carry this through 
406 (page 73), and we have a remainder of 505; carry 
this up from the bottom of 2,72, from the sSSfh word, 
and it brings us to the 84th word, 2,72, which is "tg- 
nonimy," — in the text spelled "ignamy." 

And so wc have "bring such great disgrace and ignom- 
iny." And note that "ignamy" is the 5051)1 .word from 
the bottom of 2,72 ; and 505 is a root-number. Show- 
ing that '"ignomy" is used more than once. 

We return to 257 and add 253 again, giving us 510; add 
100 and we have 6to+5o=:66o :- — carry this through ist 
subdiv. of 1,76 (448 wonls), and we have 212 left; and 
the 2r2th word on the next preceding colum, (2,75), is 
••upon." 

Now take 753 and add 192, and we have 945 ; deduct 
29, (we added it last time), and we have 916: carry it 
through page 74 (532 words), and we have 384 left; 
carry this up through the second column of page 73 (237 
words), and it leaves 1^7, and this taken up 1,73 brings 
us to the 23d word, on 1,73, which is "the" 

We return to 257 and deduct 253 and we have 4 left. 
Add 447 to 4, and we have 451 ; carry this through page 
73 (406 words), and we have 45 left; and the 45th 
word, on the preceding column (2,72), is — "great." 
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We CLinie liack to 753 and deduct 192 and again we 
have 561 ; we add 447 and we have 1008; add 100 and 
we have 1108+50=1158; carry this through 2,76 (604 
words), and we have 554 left; carry this up the next 
succeeding column, 1,77 (577 words), and it brings us 
to the 24th word, on the column, which is the word: 
"name." 

Take 257 and add 253 ; it makes 510; add 509, and we 
have 1019. Commence at top of 2,76, and go down the 
column (604 words), and we have 415 left; deduct 167 
and we have 248 ; add 50 and 29 and we have 327 ( i ,77 ) ■ 
and that is the word "of," 

We recur to 753fi92--=KJ45; deduct 167 and we have 
778 ; deduct 50 and we have 72S ; deduct 29 and we have 
699. Carry this through 2,75 (509 words), and we 
have 190 left; take this up 2,75 and it hrings us to the 
320th word — "my." 

Take 257 and deduct 253 and we have 4 left ; add 508 
{2,75), and we have 512; add 100 and we have 612; de- 
duct 29 and it gives us 583; carry this through page 74 
(532 words), and it leaves a remainder of 51; and the 
51st word on the next column (2,73), isr — "noble." 

Deduct 192 from 753 and we have 561 ; add 100 and we 
have 66r ; add 167 and it gives us 828 ; carry this through 
1.76 (448 words), and we have left 380; carry this for- 
ward and upward, through the next column (2,76), and 
it brings us to the 225111 word, which is "father." 

Add to 257 253, and we have 510; add to this 448, and 
it gives us 958 ; deduct 50 and we have 908 ; deduct 447 
and we have 461, and the 461st word on 1,76, is "sir." 

As father came from 753 minus t92 ; we now take 753 
plus 192, and we have 945 ; deduct again 29 and it gives 
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916. We added 100 to 561, to get "father;" we add ic» 
again to 916, which gives ioi'6; add the modifier, 193 
(1,75), and we have 1209, plus 50 equals 1259, (we de- 
ducted its alternate, 253, to get ignominy.") Carry 
this 1259 through page 73 (406 words), and we have 
853 left; carry this through 2,7a (588 words), and we 
have 265 left. Carry this up 1,72 and it brings us to the 
230th word, which is "Nicholas." 

And obscri'e another cunning adjustment: 505f248^ 
753 and plus lOO, it is 853; and 85 3 carried through 2,72 
and up 1,72 brings us to the same word: "Nicholas." 
Thus 753, plus 192, and 753 without the modifier 192, 
come to the same point in the text : the word "Nich- 
olas" — the name of Francis Bacon's father! 

And if we take 257, and, (without adding 253 to it.) 
deduct 50, leaving 207; add 447 to it, making 654; carry 
it through the first subdivision of 1,75, containing 193 
words, and we have 461 left; and the 461st word (1,76), 
is the same word "Sir," which we obtained by adding 
253 and deducting 447 from it, — not adding 447 to it! 

Consider tliis in connection with "have written these 
"plays" given heretofore, and ask yourself if it is all acci- 
dent. 

Reflect upon the coming together, through the same 
numbers, of such significant words as "rather," "die" 
"thousand/' "deaths," "bring." "ignominy" "upon," 
"great," "name," "father," "Sir," "Nicholas." 

Why does "Nicholas" come in just where it is needed, 
like "Curtain," "Bishop," "IVorccslcr," etc., etc. If there 
IS not an arithmetical cipher here, tlien this is the most 
extraordinary text ever seen in the whole history of liter- 
ature; and the sceptic will be tempted to declare: — -"the 
very devil is in il," 
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And who was "Sir Nicholas Gawscy," referred to in 
the play ? Was there such a i)ersciii ? Was not the name 
invented lo bring in "Nicholas," just where it was want- 
ed? 

But here we hcn-e "I would rather die a thousand 
deaths thiiH bring such great disgrace and ignominy upon 
the great name of jny noble father. Sir Nicholas." 

And all this found on six succeeding pages (except one 
word) . of the Folio of 1623. derived froni S36 and 505, by 
alternately adding and subtracting 248; and alternately 
carried right and left, and alternately taken np and down 
the columns ; the phis 248 going always up the columns 
and the minns 248 being always carried doivn the col- 
umns ! The only modifiers used being 50, 167 and 29. 

"Sir" of "Sir A^icliolas," was derived from 257+253. 
The alternate word comes from 257 — 253^=4. Add to 4 
page 73 (406), and wc have 410, +100^510. Add 167 
and we have 6777+50^727. Carry this through 2,72 
(588 words), and we have 139 left. Carry this down 
the next preceding coUmni and the 139th word is — 
"ami." 

The last 753 word, "Nicholas" came from 753 plus 192 ; 
we use now the alternate: 753 — 192=561. To get 
"Nicholas" we added 193; we now deduct it from 561, 
leaving 368; w-e deduct joo (we added 50 to get "Nich- 
olas") leaving 268; we carry this up 1,76 (498). and it 
brings us to the 2315! word ; carry it 29 words farther up 
tlie column and it reaches the 202d word, which is "the." 

The last 257 word was minus 253 ; we now add 253 and 
we have 510. Add 50 and we have 560; add 167 and it 
gives us 727. Note how 257+253^510, and 257 — 253=^ 
4+406=^10+100=510. Carry this 727 through page 74 
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{532 wurds), and the remainder is 195; and the 195th 
word on 2,74 is — "navte." 

We recur to /sjf 192=945, The last time we used 945, 
{to get "Nicholas") we deducted 29; now we add it, 
and have 974. We deduct 100, leaving 874. We add 
167, which gives us 1041 ; minus 50 it is 991 ; carry this 
through 2,76 (604 words,) and we have 387 left; carry 
this up the succeeding coltunn ( 1,77), and it firings us to 
the rgist word: — "of." 

The last 257 word was plus 253 ; we now deduct it and 
have 4 left. To 4 we add 532, making 536; plus 167 it is 
703; minus 50 it is 653. Carry this through page ^3 
(406 words), and it leaves 247; and the 247th word on 
2,72 is "be." As I have already shown. "Be" in that age 
was pronounced like Ba or Bay. {See F. G. Fleay's 
"Shakespeare Manual," page 66.) 

This time we deduct 192 from 753 and we have 561; 
deduct 50, and it leaves 511 ; add 457 (2.76) and it gives 
us 968; deduct 29 and we liave 939; carry this through 
ii 77 (577 words), and we have a remainder of 362 ; carry 
this up 2,76, and it brings us to the 243d word — "can." 
Fleay {ibid) tells us that a, in Bacon's time, had the 
sound of a in "father." The Englishman of today, gives 
it the sound of "o," 

We recur to 257+253:^:510. We deduct 50 and it gives 
lis 460. The last time we added 50 to 510^=560, to get 
"name." We deduct 248 (2, 74), which leaves 212; mi- 
nus 167 it gives us 45; and the 45th word on 1,76, is 
"tvhich." 

The last 753 word "can" was obtained by deducting 192 
from 753:^561. We now add it and have 945. We add 
29 and it gives us 974; we add 50 and we have 1024; de- 
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duct 167 and it leaves 857; carry this through page 
(406 words), and we have 451, and this taken up 2,; 
from 589, brings us to the 139th word — "hath." 

We recur to 257 minus 253 and have 4 left ; add 
and we have 451. arid 167=^18; carry this through 2,73 
(237 words), and we have 144 left; and the 144th word 
on the preceding column is "beene." 

Again we deduct 192 from 953 and we have 561 left ; 
add 100 and we have 661 ; carry this through page 74 
{532 words), and it leaves 129; take this up the precei 
ing column (2, 73) and it brings us lo the 109th word- 
" honorable." 

We recur to 253+257=^510; add to this 509 (2, 75), 
and we have 1019+29=1048; carry this again through 
page 74 (532 words), and it leaves 516; carry this 
through page 73 {406 words), and it leaves no; deduct 
50 and we have 60, and the 60th word on z, 72, is the word 
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We come back to 753+192^^45; deduct 29 and we 
have 916 ; less 50 it is 866 ; we add the first subdivision of 
I, 75, 193 words and we have io59f 100=^1159. Carry 
this through p. 73 {406). and we have left 753; which 
is the original number. The text is thus arranged so that 
753 might be used in the story, without or with 192, Carry 
753 through 2, 72 (588 words), and we have 165 left; 
carry this up 1, 72 (494)> and it brings us to the 330th 
word, which is "arms." 

We now take 257 and deduct 253. which leaves 4 ; add 
to this as heretofore, 532. and we have 536; carry this 
through I- 75 (447 words) . and we have 89 left ; and ti 
8o(h word on 2, 75, \s~"ex'cr." 

We recur to 753 — 192:^561; we add 50 which ^rt 
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US 6 1 1 ; we add 448 to tiiis and we have I059 ; carry this 
through 2, 75 (509 words), and it leaves 550; carry this 
tlirough the next column (448) and we have a remainder 
of 102 ; and this taken up tlie next cohmui (2, 76), hriiigs 
us to the 503d word, which is — "since." 

We add 253 to 257 and we have 510; aild 509, — and 
again we have 1019+50;^ 1069. Carry this through i, y^ 
(^77 words), and we have left 493; deduct 167 and we 
have 325, and the 325th word on the same colunni is^ — ■ 
"the." 

We come now to 753+192=945; deduct 100, it leaves 
us 84S; again deduct 100 and we have 745; deduct 167 
and we have 578; carry this through 2, 75 (509), and 
the remainder is 69 ; and this carried up 2, 75 brings us 
to the 441st word— " CO) 19 II e^/." 

We are told that Sir Nicholas Bacon was ''clesceiided 
from an ancient and honorable family in Suffolk." As 
there were but 423 years between the death of William 
the Conqueror, and the birtli of Sir Nicholas, in 1510, the 
pedigree of the family could have readily been preserved, 
from the days of the "Conquest." 

And so we have: "I wojdd rather die a thousand 
deaths than bring such great disgrace and ignoiny upon 
the great name of my noble father. Sir Nicholas, and the 
name of Bacon, which hath been honorable in arms eivr 
since the Conquest." 

Nearly all honors in those rude times were derived 
from the profession of arms. 

And then Bacon proceeds to refer to his father's great 
services to King; Henry: 

We abbreviate. 753 — .192^=561+50^^1 1+532^=1 143 
— 447=696 — 509^187; carry this up i, 76 from 498 and 
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il brings ns to 312+50^^362, and the 36211 word on i, 76 is 
"King." 

257— 253^4+532-=53&f5o ^586—447=139. an<l the 
I3gth word, 2-, 75, is "Henry." 

753-fi92^^45.f509=i454— 50^1404+29=1433- Carrj 
this through p. 73 (406 words), and 2, 72^588 words 
(total of 994 words), deduct this from 1433 and we have 
439 left; carry this up 1,73 (494 words), and it brings 
ns to the 56th word, i, 72, which is "King." 

5io+509^ioJ9f447:^i466 — 1102 (p. 76) ^364—167 

^i97(i,77)-V-" 

The word "King" came from 753+192=945. We now 
deduct 192 from 753 and we have 561 ; add 604 (2, 76), 
and we have 116511-29=1194. Carry this through p. 36 
(406 words), and we have 788 left; carry this up 2, 72 
588 words and we have 200 left; carry this up i, 72 
(494 words), and it brings us to the 295th word, which is 
"England." 

And here I would call attention to the fact that if we 
add the modifier 50 to 56, the word "King," (1.72) we 
have 106, and the io6th word on 1,72 is the word 
"threatens." 

Who threatens? 

Let us take 510 (257+253). deduct 50 and we have 
460; add 167, and we have 627; add to this 509 (2,75) 
and we have 1136; carry this through p. 74 (532), and 
we have 604 left; take this through the preceding page, 
73, (406) and we have 198 It-ft and the I98tli word, 
(2,72), is "termagant." 

This is the pet name hy which Bacon designates Queen 
Elizaheth. 

To get "threatens" we used 753+192^^45+509 
+50. The alternate word therefore comes from 753 — 192 
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—56i+509:^io704-ioo=ii7o+i67.=i.537+5(fc^i 387429= 



1416, If we carry this through 457 (ist s 



2,76) and 



through 1,77, {577 words) we have 382 left; and this 
carried up 2,76 brings us to the 230th word (2,77) which 
is — "old," 

And so we have: — "the old termagant threatens." 

"Threatens" came from 753+192^^45. The alternate 
number is 561, This plus 49S, (1,76), gives us 1059; 
and this carried through the next column, {603), leaves 
456 and this taken up 1,77, brings us to the I22d word, 
the word: — "hang." 

Let us take again 945 and again add 509=1454, which 
starting from 2,73 brought us to the word "threatens." 
But instead of starting from 2,73 let us begin at 2,74. 
Carry 1454 through page 74 (532 words) and we have 
922 left; carry this through page ys, (406 words), and 
we have 516 left. To get "threatens" we deducted 100 
from 1454; we repeat this, and we have 416 left. We 
carry this up 3,72, and it brings us to the 174th word, 
which h:—"imbou'eU." 

We now have 257 — 253^^^509=513+167=680. Take 
this to 2,76 and carry it through that column (604) and 
we have 76 left ; add 29 and it brings us to the 105th word, 
1,77, which is "me." 

And so we have the "old termagant threatens to hang 
and imhowetl me." 

We come to 561 and add 509, and we have 1070; de- 
duct 100 and we have 970. Carry this through 1,76 
(498) and we have 472 left. Take this through the Ist 
section of 2,76, (456) and we have 16 left; carry this up 
from the bottom of the ist col. of page yy, (577), and it 
brings us to the 562d word, — "at." 
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We recur to 510, deduct 100 and we have 410; add 
the modifier 254, (1,75), and we have 664; deduct 29 
and we have 635; carry this through 1,75 (447) and 
there arc 1S8 left; and the i88th word (2,75) is "once." 

The next number is 945. We add 508 (2,75) and 
we have 1453. We carry this through page 76, contain- 
ing ri02 words, and the remainder is 351 ; and this taken 
tip the succeeding column (1,77). brings us to the 227th 
word — "if." 

We return to 257 — 253 — 4 ; to this we add p. 74 (532 
words), and we have 536; deduct 167, and we have 369 
left; deduct 50 and we have 319; and the 319th word on 
1,75 is "'f-" 

Wc come to 561, add 50, making 611, minus 29, gives 
us 582; carry this up 2,76 (604 words) and we reach the 
23d word: — "is." 

We return to 510; deduct 167=343 ; deduct 100=243 ; 
add 1,75 (447) and we Imve 690; deduct 29 and we 
have 661. Carry tliis tlirough page 74 (532 words), and 
we have 129 left; and the 129th word on 2,73 is 
"shoivn." 

We recur to 945 ; again add 508, making 1453. Carry 
this to 1,77; carry it through page 77 {1188 words), and 
it leaves 265, and this plus 29^^294 ; carry this through 
tile 1st section of 1,78 (.162) and we have 132; and this 
carried up the next column (2,78), brings us to the 331st 
word: — "that." 

We come back to 4 (257 — 253^=4) ; add 167^171+50 
=221 ; and the 221st word, 2,74, is "/." 

We return to 561; add 508^1069; deduct 167 and we 
have 902 left. Take this through page 1,76 (448 words), 
and we have 454 left. Carry this through 2,74 
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(24S words), and w;: have 206 left; carry this up the 
preceding column (1,74), and il brings its to the 79th 
word : — "prepared." 

We come again to 510, and add 167 and we liave 677 ; 
deduct 29 and we have 648. Again carry this through 
1,76 (448 words), and we have 200 left; and the 200th 
word on 2,74 is — "these." 

We again talve 945, but instead of adding 508 we deduct 
it and ha\'c 437 left: we add 167 and have 604. Carry 
this through section 1 of 2,76 (456 words), and we have 
148 left; deduct 29 and we have 119; and 119 taken up 
col. 2,76 brings us to the 486th word, which is 
"please," pronounced by Englishmen at that time as 
"plays;" even as the Irish peasant renders it to-day. 

We again deduct 253 from 257 and have 4 left, and 
the 4th word on 1,74 is — "for." 

We recur to 561 and carry it through page 73 (406 
words), and we have 155 left, add 50 and it gives 205; 
carry this up 2,72, and it brings ns to the 384th word, — 
"the." 

The next word comes from 5iof509^roi9 — 50^=969 
—29=940. Carry this through 1,75. (447 words), and 
we have 493 left, and the 493d word, on the next column 
(2,75), is, — "sloge." 

The next word comes from 94S- Add roo and we have 
1045; a*ld 508 and we have 1553. Carry this through 
pages 74 and 73, minus 29, and it brings us tn the 3d 
word on 2,72, to-wit ;-^— "/"or." 



Wer 



r to 257—253^. Again we add 532=536 ; 



we add 167 and have 703: carry this through 1,72, (588 
words), and we have 115 left; and the ii5lh word down 
the preceding coUtmn (1,72) is: — "pay." 
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The ntxt word conies frniii 561 less 509, it is 52; and 
this taken tip 2,75 brings us to the 458th word : — "and." 

We return to 510; again add 167 and we have 677. 
Carry this through 1,75 (447 words), and the remainder 
is 230; and the 230th word on the preceding column 
(,2,74) is — "furnished." 

The next word is from 945. Add 50 and we have 995. 
Carry, this through 1,76 (448 words), and we have 547 
left; add 167 and we have 714. Carry this through 
^■75> {447 words), and we have 267 left. Carry this 
backward still, through 2,74, (248 words), and we have 
19 left; and this carried up the preceding column, gives 
us the 266th word: — "them." 

We come to 4 again; add 447 and we have 45!, plus 
167=618. Carry this through page 73 (406 words), and 
the remainder is 212; and the 212th word, on the preced- 
ing column, is — "to." 

We recur to 561 again ; again we add 509 to it: — IQ7O1 
minus 29 we have 1041 ; ada 167 and we have 1208. Car- 
ry this through 2,76 (603 words), and we have 605 left; 
take this through the next column, {577, 1,77) and we 
have 28 left; and 28 carried up the next column (2,77), 
brings us to the 584tli word, — "FUlop," which is the 
cryptographer's disguise for "Philip." The word is 
dragged in. Falstaff .says, — "If I do, iiUop me with a 
three-man-Keelle." A strange kind of a fiUop! 

We come to 510 again. We add 100, making 610; we 
add 447, making 1057 — 29=1028. We carry this through 
2,76 (604) and we have left 424 ; and the 424th word, on 
^•76i is — "hence." 

Again 945. Minus 509 gives us 436; deduct 100 and 
we have 336; deduct 29 and we have 307. Carry this 
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through 2,74 (248 words), and \vc have 59 left; carry 
this tip the next preceding cohiinn, and wc reach the 226th 
word {1,74), which is — "lav,:" 

And so we perceive lliat the columns were so arranged 
that "low" made the last syllable of "More-low," going 
down the colwivi, and the last syllable of "Hence-low," 
going up the column! 

Philip Hensloive was t!ie manager of the theatres at 
which most of the Shakespeare Plays were first produced. 
Jle also acted as negotiator between actors and play- 
writers. His "Diary" is still preserved at Dulwich col- 
lege. In it we find this memorandum : 

"14 December 1602, for a prologue and epil. for the play 
of Bacon, for the corte, 5s." 

Did this mean that Henslowe paid five shillings to some 
one for a prologue and epilogue to a play written by 
Bacon, and exhibited before the Court that day? Re- 
member this was Henslowe's private memorandum book, 
which he never expected would see tlie light, (Collier's 
Dram. Poetry, Vol. 3, p. 229). 

And, again, we find that the text is so arranged as to 
bring in the words "Philip Hence-low" once more. We 
saw them come out at the call of the modifiers 753 and 257 
plus and minus 192 and plus and minus 253. We will 
now see that the numbers 753 and 257, (without 192 or 
253), bring out the same words. 

Take the upper section of 1,76, 456 and add it to 753 
and it gives us 1209. Carry 1209 through 2,76, (604 
words), and we liavc 605 left; take this through the next 
column, 1,77, (577 words), and we have 28 left; carry 
this up the next column 2,77, and it brings us to the word 
—"miop." 
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Now lake 257 and atkl 167 aiul we liave 424, and llie 
424th word, on 2,75, is "Hence." 

Now take 753 and deduct 446 (J.75) for just as 193 
became 192; 254, 253; 457, 456, etc., we shall see that 
447 becomes sometimes 446 ; 753 — 446^^307 ; carry this 
through 2,74 (248 words), and we have 59 left, and the 
59th word i!p 1,74 is the 226th word, — "low." 

Nay, more, — 257+167^^424450^474; and this carried 
through 2,74 (248), leaves 226, which taken down the 
preceding column, 1.74, brings us to the same 226th 
word, "lozv," the last syllable of "More-low." So that 
page 74 is arranged in such shape that the same 226th 
word, "lozv," comes from 257 going down the column and 
from 753 going up the column. And 257+167 yields 
424="He>tce" and 257+167 f5 0^474, gives us "low," the 
two syllables of Henslow's name ! 

A single word more or less on die page would have 
thrown all these coimts out! 

And here we see that the W'ord ''fillop/' as the repre- 
sentative of the \vord "Philip," was not an ingenious de- 
vice of mine, but that it is attached to "Hence-low," 
through two distinct cotnitings. It is also used for 
"Philip the second," the cruel Spanish king. "Second" 
is foimd 2nd. H. IV, 2,3. 

"(Second to none) unseconded by you." 

I^ck of space, {if I would not make this book too 
bulky), prevents me from giving further extracts from 
this part of the cipher story ; but it seems to me that I 
have presented enough to show every candid mind that 
there is a cipher in this piay. 

The reader must bear in mind the distinction between 
a column used as a modifier or simply passed over. Thus 
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509 heconics 508, and 604, 603. Sometimes where we 
use 50, we should really use 49. For instance, between 
the 449tli word on 1,76 and the bottom of the column 
tliere are 49, not 50 words. 

But thin!< of this sentence : "The old lemaganl threat- 
ens to hang and embowcU me, if it is shown that I pre- 
,pared these plays for the stage far pay; and furnished 
tbevi to Philip Hence-low." 

And the cipher goes on to say that 1 (Bacon) was sus- 
pected of taking a shore of the pence and silver paid at 
the gate of the Curtaiit. 

But how remarkahle are the words thus hrought out ; — 
"old," "termagant," "threatens," "hang," "imbowell," 
"shown," "prepared," "plays," "stage," "pay," "fur- 
nished," "Philip," "Hence-lozi.'!'' 

The character of Falstaff first bore the name of "Sir 
John Old-Castle," who had been a martyr of the reformed 
faith ; and the indignation of Queen Elizabeth compelled 
the author to change the name of that character to Fal- 
staff; and, in the Prologue to Henry V., we find the poet 
saying, — "For Old-Castle dyed a martyr, and this is not 
the man." And we are told, in this cipher story, that if it 
is proved that Bacon wrote the plays, he shall be "burned 
alive." 

Take 945—29^^916+50=966—167=799+498^1297. 
And this carried through page 73 (406) and 2.72 (588) 
leaves a remainder of 303, which carried up 1,72, brings 
us to the igad word, which is — "insulting." 

The intervening number is 4+284 ( i ,74) ,^288, and the 
288th word down the next column {1.75), is — "the." 

We turn to 561. We deduct 50=51 1+29=540. Carry 
this through 1,74 (284 words) and 2,73 (237 words') and 
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lliere is left ig, and 19 carried up the preceding; cnlumn, 
brings us to the 151st word, which is "Christian." 

The next word is 510. We add 50 and liave 560; +284, 
it is 844; carry it through 2,75 (508), and we have left 
,■536, and the 336th word on i,"6, is — "religion." 

Note that both "ChrisHan" and "religion" come from 
284 ("1.74) :■ — 561 — 284 brinsrs us to the word "Chris- 
tian;" and 510+284 gives iis the worii "religion." 

And so we have "burned alive" for "insulting the 
Christian rcligioti.'' 

And these words arc so arranged as I0 he used more 
than once. For instance we showed that 4 f 284^^88 
gave us "the." Add 100 and wc have 388. Carry this 
through 2,73 (237 words) and we have 151 left, which 
brings us to "Christian." Thus the word comes out 
either up or down the column. 

Take the alternate number of 510. — adding 509= 
1019; add 167 and we have 1186. Carry this through 
page 73, (406 words) and we have 7S0 left; carry this 
through 2. 72 ("588 words) and we have 192 left, and the 
ig2d word on 1,72 h— "insulting." 

Thus again both these words "iiisitlling" and "Chris- 
tian" come out up the colunni from 753. and down the col- 
umn from 257. 

"Religion" came from 5ro, going doii'ii the column. 
Now we reverse it. Take 561, deduct 448, and we have 
113 left: and this carried up the column (1,76), brings us 
to the same 336th word — "religion." 

If we take the alternate number. 945. deduct 29; carry 
it through p. 7.1. (332 words), and through 2,73 (237) 
and up 1,73, it brings us to the 23d word — "the." 

Let the sceptical consider this table: 
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y,45 — 2y — 167 up i,y2~"insii!liit^." 
510 — 50|>4-i67 dijwn i,y2="iiisHllhig." 
4+284 fJowu i,y^="lhe." 
945—29—532 lip z,7z="ihc." 
561—50+29 up \ ,y^="Christian," 
4+284ficxi down i,yi=" Chris Han." 
510+50+284 down i,y6^'religian." 
561 — 448^^113 np I, y6^' religion." 



ord "the:" 510+284 gives 
!i the second column 4+284 



Here 4+284 brings us the 
us the word "religion:" and, 
prodnces "Christian." 

Is there any one who, in the presence of these facts, and 
all the others which I have fjiven, will have the courage 
to declare that this is a simple, natural, and ordinary 
text : and that there are not here infinite proofs of arith- 
metical co-ordination and adjustment, — in other words, of 
a cipher? 

Lack of space prevents nic from ''piling Ossa on Pe- 
lion;" but I cannot forbear a few further iikistrations. 

Let us drop the modifiers 192 and 253 and recur to 
753 and 257, — the original numbers. 

The reader, of course, remembers how these numbers 
were obtained. We added 248 to 505 and it gave us 
7S^ ; we deducted 248 from 505, and we had 257. These 
were the numbers that gave us the long story about the 
death of Marlowe, etc. 

The number 753 is modified by alternately adding and 
subtracting 167. Tlitis we have 753f-i67^rg2o; and 
753—167^586. 

Take the latter number and carry it through page 74, 
containing 532 words, and we have 54 left. Carry 54 
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iTiu olher time in all 
-called Shakespeare 
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up the prectilintf ei.ilnnm. ^,73, 
word "busily," 

Tliis word is rare, it occurs I 
the thousand foho pages of thi 
Plays, — to-wit: in Titns Andromcits, IV. i. 

And yet, rare as it is, the first pages of 2 Henry IV. 
have been so arrang'ed as to use it, and its co-relative 
word "engaged'' {"busily engaged,") both from the bot- 
tom of the column, and from the top of the column, in 
obedience to the same root-numbers. 

We have ;nst seen 753^167=586 — 532^54; 237 — 
54— iR3+It=i84, 2,73 : "busily." 

Now take 257 — deduct 50=^207; add 2,75, (509 
words)x^7t6. Carry this again through 'p. 74, (532 
words), and we have 184 left; and the i84fh word dozen 
the preceding column, is the same word "busily," which 
we reached by going through 532 and up the column. 

As tliis word "busily'' was obtained bv going backward, 
let us go forward for tlie next word. Take 257 and add 
50, and we have 307. Add to this 447, (being I, 75, or 
1, yC above the last word of ist section), and it gives us 
754 ; deduct 29 and we have 725 ; add 50 and we have 
775; carry this through 2, 76, (604 words), and we have 
171 left, and this carried down the preceding column, 
brings ns to the I7tst word, whfch is — "engaged." And 
so we have "busily engaged." 

But we have just seen that "busily" was reached from 
^57 ^y S^o'ng down as well as up the column; and now 
we shall see that "engaged" is obtained by going up, as 
well as dotvii the column. 

Take 753, add 29, and it makes 782, add 100 and we 
have S8a: carry this through 2, 76 (604), just used, and 



we have 278 left; earn' this up i, 76, from the end of 
the 1st section (44S) and we again reach 171: — "en- 
gaged." 
Contrast these figures: 



753—167=586—532 
=54: 237—54=183+ 



down 257+50=3074447-^754 
—29=725+50^-775— 



604. 



M7t, 



Or.^in reversed order ; 
down 257—50^^07+509=716; 

—533=184 
up 75 3+29:=782f I oa=882 ; 

882—604=278 : 448 

27S^:I70fl= 



"busily." 

1. 76 "engaged" 

2, 73 "busily" 

"engaged. " 



Here "busily' comes out, both going up the column, 
and going doivn the column ; each time carried through 
532 ; the 6rst page from the starting point, on i, 75. 

And "engaged," (which is only foimd one time in this 
play of 2 H. IV.)i comes out, both going up the column 
and going doxvn the column ; each time carried through 
2, 76, (604 words), one time going vp the preceding col- 
umn f 1.76) and the other time going down the column, 
{ I, y6) ; and landing, by all these four countings, on pre- 
cisely the same words! 

And one of these words is found (I repeat), hut one 
other time in all the plays ; and the other is not found 
again in this play 1 

Who is there can pretend that all this is accident ? 
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And if you admit the arithmetical co-ordination of even 
these four words, yol] must atlmit the presence of an 
arithmetical cipher in the so-called Shakespeare Plays; 
and as Shakspere was dead seven years at tlie time the 
Folio of 1623 was printed, you must admit that the actor 
of Stratford never wrote tlie plays which bear his name ; 
and thus the entire Siiakespearean myth falls to the 
ground, 

But let us go a little farther. 

Take that word "htTsily," 184, 2, 73, and deduct 50 
and we have 134, and the 134th word is "day." 

What do we infer? Is it "One day while busily en- 
gaged nf'on"" Upon what? 

Let us see : 

"Day' was obtained by going backward. To get one 
we must go forward ; and it comes from 257, To pro- 
cure "engaged" we used these modifiers, — 257-1-50^307.)- 
447=^754, minus 29^^725, Now let us take these same 
figures, but deduct 167 from 725 and we have 558 left; 
carry this through i, 76, {498 words), and we have 60 
left; carry this down the next succeeding column and we 
find the 60th word is, — "one." And so we have "one 
day." 

But let us put the word "day" in proper arithmetical 
form, and not simply get 134 (2,73), by deducting 50 
from 184 — "busily." 

753-167^5851-50^636—532=^104 : 237—104^1334 
i^i^4="day." 

Now then the next word shoidd be "white," or its 
equivalent, and should come from 257. Let us again 
take the modifiers that gave us "one" and "engaged" to- 
wit— 257+50=307 [-447^=754, minus 29=725. Add 50 
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and we have 775. Kow let us treat i, 75, (447), as wc 
have treated 193, 254. 509, etc., as a modifier ; and take the 
niiniher of words above the last word on the column ; and 
we have 446. We could not use 447 because we have 
just added it; and to add 4.4.7 and then deduct 447 
amounts to nothing. Carry 775 through tliis 446 and 
we have 321) left; carry this through 2, 74, (248 words), 
and we have 81 left; carry this down the preceding col, 
(1,74) and the 8ist word is:— 'Wii'/ji" — the equivalent 
of the word "■while." 

As "day" came from 753 minus 167, the next word 
must come from 753 plus 167=920. Add 50 and we 
have 970; carry this through the ist section of i, 76, (44R 
words), and we have ;;22 left: deduct 29 and we have 
493; carry this up 2.76, (604 words), and it brings us 
to the 112th word, which is "/." 

We return to 2 5 7+50^=307. f 447^^7 54 — 29=725; de- 
duct 167 and it leaves 558; carry this through 1, 75, (447 
words), and the remainder is iii; and the iiith word, 
(i, 76), is: — "zvas." 

We recur to 753 minus 167^586; and this carried 
through p. 74, fas I have shown), and taken up the pre- 
ceding column, brings us to "busily." 

The next word, "engaged,'' as I have' shown, comes 
from 257+5o=307if447— 29=725+50=775— 604=171 ; 
and 171 carried down t, 76 brings us to "engaged." 

The next word comes from 753+167=920. Carry 
this through page 74, 532 words, and we have 388 left ; 
(this taken up i, 75 would bring us to "Spur"' of "Shakst- 
spur;") lint we deduct i 
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deduct 50 and we have 309 ; carry this up r, 75 (447) and 
it brings us to the I3gtii word, which is, — "upon." 
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Again we recur to -; 5 7+ 50^307+447=754— 29^725, 
deduct 167^1558 again. Carry tliis through 446, (i, 75), 
aivi we have 112 left; deduct 50 and we have 62 left; 62 
oil 2, 75 is — "the." 

The last time we used 753 we added 167; now we de- 
<luct it, aiui have 586 left ; deduct 50 and we have 536 ; 
deduct 167 and it leaves 369. Commence at the end of 
the ist section 1.75, (193 words) carry this 369 up 
throtigh this, and we have 176 left ; take this up 2, 74 and 
it brings us to the 73d word, which is, — "Contention," 

The next word comes from 257. And again we use 
the same modifiers, thus: 257+50=3074447=754 — 29 
^72S+ioo^^25.+i67^g92. Carry this through 2,75, 
(50S), ^^484; carry this through 2,74, {248), and we 
have 236 left: anci the 236th word, on 1,74, is — "be- 
tween." 

The word "Cuuleiilion" came from 753 — 167^586. 
The next word, "Vorke,'' comes from 753+167=^20. 
We add 167 and deduct 50 and we have 1037 left. Com- 
mence at 2, 75 and deiiuct 508, (the number of words on 
that column, exclusive of the clew-word), and we have 
529 left; carry this through the ist section, 1,76 (448) 
and we have 8r left; and this taken up the next col., 
(2, 76), brings us to the 524111 word, which is, — "Yorke." 

We return to 257 and use again the same modifiers : 
257+5"--^3o7+447^754— 29=725- Deduct 167, and we 
have 55S. CarrT,' this through 1,75, {447 words), and 
we have 1 1 1 left ; and the T ith word on 2, 74 is — "and." 

We come again to 586. Tlie last time we deducted 50; 
this lime we add 29, and we have 615. We carry this 
through page 74, (532 words), and we have 83 left: 
add 50 and it is 133; carry 133 up the preceding column, 
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2,73, (237) aiifl it brings us to the lostli word, winch is 
— "Lancaster." 

And so we iiavc: "one day, -a'liilst I was busily en- 
gaged upon the Conleiilioii between Yorkc and Lancas- 
ter." 

And every one of the 257 words, going down the col- 
umns, to wit :— "one," "whilBt," "was," "engaged," "the," 
"between," and "and," came not only from 257. but frcan 
257+50f447 — 29^=725. And every word of the 753 
words, to wit: — "day," "busily," "upon," "Contention," 
"Yorke" and "Lancaster" went up the columns, and were 
derived from 753, alternately plus and minus 167! 

Let us tal>ulate this sentence, so that the arithmetical 
adjustments will be plainer to the reader. Instead of re- 
peating 257+5o=3o7.f447^^754— 29^=725.1 shall simp- 
ly give 725, with tile subsequent modifications; and in- 
stead of repeating 753hi67;=^20, and 753 — 167^^586, I 
shall simply give 920 and 5S6. 

down 725—167=558 — 498=^0, 2,76 "One" 

up 586-1-50=636— 532=104; 237 

—104=133+1=134, 2.73 "day" 

down 725+50=775—446^=329^ — 248 

TT^i, 1,74 "whilst" 

up 920+50=970—448^^522- 

29^^93 : 604—493= 1 1 i+i 

=112, 2,76 "I" 

down725— 167=558— 447=111, 1.76 "was" 

up 586— 532=54: 237— 54=183+1 

^=184, 2,73 "busily" 

down 725+50=775 — 604^171, 1,76 "engaged" 

up 920—29=891-532=359—50 
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^309; 447— 3«^i38fi 
down 725—167^^558 — 44(fc=i 12 — 

50^^2, 

U]! 586—50^536— 1 67=369—193 

=1176; 248 — i76=7afi 

down 735 f 50^=775+50=825 

+ 1 67^^=992 — 508-^-484 — 248 

=236, 
up 920 — 50:^^870 f 167:^1037 ; 

— 508^^529; — ^448^81 ; 604— 

81=^523.1-1=524, 
down 725—167=558—447=111, 
up 586+50^^36+29^^665—532 

=133; 237—133=104+1 

=105, 



Here again the only modifiers, up and down, are 50, 
167 and 29 ; and yet these, with 727 and 753, as root num- 
bers, Imng out this statement. 

Then take the ahernatives, of the same numbers, not 
immediately but leaping one. Thus the first down word 
"one" is derived from 725 — 167=558; and "was" the al- 
ternate, (leaping one.) is from 725 — 167^558; and so 
is "the," and so is "atid." And "whilst" and "engaged" 
and "belifccn" are from 725>f5a=^775. And note how 
586 and 920 alternate regularly. See how "Contention" 
(586) goes backward to 2,74, and "Yorke" (920), goes 
forward to 2,76; and "Lancaster" (586), goes backward 
to 2.73! Backward, forward, backward! 

To make this plainer, let us tabulate it in columns: 



i.;s 


"«fo»- 


2,75 


"Iht" 


2.74' 


'Conlention" 


1.74 


"bct't'^en" 


3.76 


"Forte" 


2.74 


"and" 


3.73 


"Lancaster." 
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down 

lip 



586 



920 

+50 



586 



lip 




920 






—29 


down 






up 


586 




down 






up 




920 

+50 


down 






lip 


586 





558 



558 



"0«O 
"day" 

"whilst" 

"I" 
"was" 

"busily" 
"engaged" 

"upon" 
"the' 

"contention" 
"between" 

"Yorke" 

"and" 

"Lancaster" 



Here are more miracles of accident! 

But surely all this cannot be so, "because the printers 
could not follow copj', and set it up as directed 1" Of 
course they could not! Every "Shakespearean scholar," 
who has spent his life trying to prove tliat t!ie play-actor 
of Stratford was the greatest and most learned genius 
that ever lived, will brush these figures aside with a wet 
sponge and a hysterical laugh! 

So many ni>'ths are fading away, under the electric 
light of civilization, that this one. almost the last of the 
breed, must be preserved at all liazards. 

I showed, on page 144, ante, where the root-numbers 
505 and 523 came from. Take the primal number, 836 
(76 times 11=^836). Carry it through 1,74, (284 
words), and we have 552 left; deduct 29 and we have 
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523; deduct iS, for the 18 bracketed and hyphenated 
words on that 1,74, and we have 505, (523—18=505). 

Now to prove that this comhig together of "Contention 
beiween Yorke and Lancaster" is not accidental, I shall 
show that the same words come out from 523, as well as 
505; the word "between" being obtained by going up 
column 1, 74, and not, as in the last instance, by going 
down the column. I 

Thus : 



down 523 — i67=356f5o=4o6f509 






=915+25=944—448 






=496. 


2-75' 


'Contention" 


up 523+253=776t29=8o5 






+448=1253—956 (p. 75)= 






297 — 248^^9 ; and 284 — 49^= 






235+1=236 


2,74 


"between" 


ilfiHrn C-n-LTfi-T- — fmr\ -ilR ■7A'r 


1.76 


"Yorke" 


up 523+253^4+447=^5 1—284 




= 167; 248—167^81+1 






^82+29^3111 


2,74 


"and" 


down 523—167=356—29^327 


2,75 


"Lancaster" 



Observe that "Contention" occurs only twice in this 
play of zd. Henry IV. The 505 count brought out the 
word "Contention," the 73d word on 2,74; and the 523 
count brought out the other "Contention," the 4g6th word 
on 2,75 ; 505 gave us "Yorke" the 524th word qn 2,76; 
and 523 brought us to "Yorke'' the 242d word on 1,76; 
505 produced "Lancaster" the 105th word on 2,73; and 
523 gave us "Lancaster" the 327th word on 2,75. There 
is only one "between" in the text ; and so 505 bringa it 
out going down the column, and 523 brings it out going 
up the column ! 
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And observe huw, in tliis 523 example, 52J minus 167 
produces "ConleuHon,'" while 523 phis 167 brings us to 
"Varke," and 523 minus 167 gives us "Lancaster." 

( — -i ). The central point of departure here is 448, 

(1,76) "Contention" is 2,75, "yorkc" is 1,76, and "Lan- 
caster" is 2,75. "Betiwcn" is 523+25^448; and "and" 
is 523 — $2^=4i-j\^y. "Between" is carried backward 
from 2,75 to 1,74; and "and" is carried forward from 
1,74 to 2,74. 

These words, "Contention between Yorke and Lan- 
caster" probably came out a dozen times by different 
countings. For instance if we take 171, ("engaged") 
1,76, and deduct 29, and wc have 142, add 100 and we 
have z42="yorke." Take 257+100^357; carry it 
through 1,74, (284), and we have 73 left, and the 73d 
word on the next co!umn is — "Contention.'' Then take 
the same 257+100=357, which gave us "Contention," and 
add 447 to it, and we have 804; deduct 29 and we have 
775. Carry this through 448, (ist, section 1,76), and 
we have left 337 and the 327th word on 2,75 is "Lancas- 
ter." We take 753—167^586, add 197 and we have 
783; carry this through p. 74, (532 words), and we have 
251 ; carry this through 2,73, (237 words), and we have 
14 left, and this carried up the preceding column, brings 
us to the 156th word, which is "betwixt." The counting 
could not be made to reach "between" and so, on the 
next page we have "betwixt." 

Here we have "Contention" "Yorke" and "Lancaster" 
obtained by going down the column. We have just seen 
them coming out by the same cipher-numbers, going up 
the columns. More accident 1 

And here I would remark, that the word "Contention" 
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is a rare word in the Plays. It occurs but nine times in 
atl the 1623 FoHo, to wit: In ist Part Henry IV. (the 
one lime already referred to) : in the 2d Henry IV. (the 
two times Just given) ; in Henry V. once; in 3 Henry VI. 
once, in Cvmheline once ; in Othello, once, and in Troilus 
and Cressida twice: — six plays out of thirty-six. It is 
not found at all in the Comedies or the Roman Plays. If 
it was peppered all over the Plays, it might by accident 
match witli "Yorke" and "Lancaster." In Henry V. 
"Contention," (V. 1.), is accompanied by "Yorke" (IV. 
8) ; while ''Lancaster" is thrown forward into the next 
play, in the Folio, ist Henry VI. {2,5). In 3 Henry VI. 
"Contention" is found in Act i, sc. 2, "Lancaster" in the 
same act and scene; and "Yorke" in Act. i sc. i. In 
"CymbeUne," "Othello" and "Troiius and Cressida," the 
play is probably alluded to simply as "the Contention." 

And to show bow these words are woven together, take 
184 "busily," 2,73; deduct 50 and we have 134, which 
gave us "day;" then deduct 29 from 134 and we have 105, 
and the 105th word on 2,73 is "Lancaster." And thus 
we found that somebody was "busily engaged" upon some 
play which had the word "Lancaster" as part of its name. 

"'The Second Part of Henry the Sixth" appeared first 
in 1594. under the title "The First Part of the Contention 
betzi'i.rt the two Famous Houses of Yorke and Lancas- 
ter." One scene is laid at St. Albans, Bacon's home. The 
words. "St. Albans" appear about twenty-three times in 
the so-calied Shakespeare Plays, and St rat ford-on- A von 
not once, although "Stony-Stratford," in Bucks, is re- 
ferred to in Richard HI. 

The whole name of this play: "The first part of the 
Contention betwixt the two Famous Houses of Yorke and 
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Laiicaster," occurs in tlie first scene of ist Henry IV., and 
the last scene of the preceding play, Richard II. The ci- 
pher runs from one play into the other; and thus makes 
detection more difficult. We have seen the cipher we have 
worked out, in this book, in the same way carried through 
the end of ist Henry IV., and the beginning of 3d Henry 
IV, Thus "Two" is in the 1st scene of i. H. IV.; 
"Famous" in the last scene of Richard II. ; "houses," 
(disguised in '"leaping-houses," ) in scene 2 of i H, IV. 
"Contention" is from ist sc. i H. IV.; "Vorke" is in the 
last scene of R, II.; "betwixl" is in i H. IV. I. I. and 
"Lancaster" from R. II. 5.5. 

I-et us return to that 184th word "busily," on 2,73, 
Carry the co\mt 167 words further up that column, which 
is done by deducting 167 from 184 and we have 17, and 
the 17th word is "Worcester." Is there something here 
about the "Bishop of Worcester?" Let us see: 

This is equivalent to : 
753—532^221 ; 237— 22i=i6f I 

=^17. 2,73 "Worcester." 

Let us now take 753 and deduct 167 and we have 586, 
which gave us "bitsily." Add 29 to 586 and it gives us 
615. Carrj- 615 through 1.76 (498 words), and we have 
117 left. Take this up from the end of the ist section 
1,76, (448), and it brings us to the 332d word, which is 
— "Bishop." 

And BO we have: 

586-1-29^1^15— 498=117; 448— 117 

=331+1=332 1,76 "Bishop" 

920—532^388—167=221 ; 237—221 

^16+1^17 2,73 "Worcester." 
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Or, if it be objected that this word, — "Worcester,"— 
really conies from 753: — -thus y^^\-i6'j^g20 and 920— 
i67=:753; and 753^532 (p. 74), leaves 221; and 221 
taken up 2.73 brings us to the 17th word; — "Worcester;" 
then let iis take 753+167=920, and deduct 50, which 
gives ns 870, and deduct 29 and we have 841 ; and this 
carried throug;h p. 74 (532 words), leaves 309, and this 
carried through 2,73 (237 words), leaves 72; and 72 car- 
ried up the preceding column ( 1,73), brings us to the 
ySth word " iV ore ester." This is the third "Worcester;" 
and every one of tliese "Worceslers" matches with that 
word "Bishop." The first "ll'orccstcr" is the 255th word 
im 2,75, and this is reached thus: 

753—498 I 1,76) -=255 ; 509—255^254+1 

^=255=: "Worcester" 

And "Bishop" is also the 753d word, minus 167, which 
gives us 586. Thus 586 plus 29 makes 615 ; and 615 car- 
ried through 1,76 (498 words), leaves 117; and 117 taken 
up the column brings us to "Bishop." 

Could "Bishop" be the 753d word, and the three "Wor- 
cestcrs." also be, each of iheni, the 753d word, without 
the most careful manipulation of the text? And then, as 
we have shown, (page 182 ante ), could each of these same 
words — "Bishop" and "H'orccster'' — come out, by acci- 
dent, as the 257th word : 257 being 505 — 248 ; and 753 
being 505+248? Accident never produced such results 
since the earth began to roll around in its orbit. 

Wc found that while 586 (753 — 167^586), gave ns, 
up the column, "Inisily," 257+50f447- — 29 gave us 725 
+50^=775, (which has just brought out the one-half of a 
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long sentence) ; antl 775 carried through 2,76 (604 words) 
furnished a remainder of iy\^"cngaged." 

Now, let us add that magical modifier, 167 to 171, and 
we have 338; and the 33Sth word on that colnnui is 
"sincere:" while 167 deducted froni 171 leaves 4, which 
is "bosoms," while 44-50=54, and the 54th word is 
"decay." These words are part of a high eult^isni of 
Sir John Whitgift, originally the Bishop of Worcester, 
a sincere and ho!y man , who had remainet! true in the 
midst of the decay of religion. 

We recur again to that word "busily;" it is the 184th 
word on 2,73. Let us add the modifier 29 to 184, and 
we have 213; and the 213th word, on the same column, 
is the word "ineelmg." 

This came out of 753. thus : 753 minus 167=^586 — 29 
—557—532—25; 237— 25 =212+1^213 ="m^efiH^." 

Now let us go one column forward from 1.75, just as 
we went to one cohmin behind 1,75, to get "meeting;" and 
we add 167 to 753^1)20; thus yao — 29, (we just deducted 
29 from 586), and we have 8gi ; carry this through 2.75 
( 508 words ) . and we have 383 left ; and 383 carried up 
the next column, from the end of the ist section {488), 
brings us to the 66th word, which is "chance." 
■ "Meeting by chance." Where is the "by?" We recur 
to the same 725, which we have used for some time past. 
Add 50 and we have 775; deduct 167, and we have 5o8 
left. Carry this through the same 448 and we have 160 
left, and the i6ot]i word on 1.75 ls"by." 

Let us put this together: 
"P 753—167^586—29=557; 
557— 53^--25; 237—25= 
213+1=213 _ 2,73 "meeting" 
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down 725+50=775 — 167=608 — 

448=160 
^^P 753+167=920—29=891 ; 

891—508=383 ; 448—383 

=65+1=66 
down 725+50=775—406=369— 

284=85—50=35 
up 753—167=586+29=615— 

498=117; 448—117=331+ 

1=332 

down 725+50=775 — 167=608 — 
448=160 — 50=1 10+29 

=139 
"P 753+167=920—29=891— 

50z=84i— 532=309— 237 

=J2\ 169 — 72=^7+1 
=98 



175 



(("u^jy 



by' 



1,76 



2,74 



tf 



chance'' 



(f 



the" 



1,76 "Bishop" 



1,76 



(( ^£>> 



Of 



1,73 'Worcester" 



And here come in the words, already given, ''one day 
zvhilst I zvas busily engaged upon the Contention between 
Yorke and Lancaster/* 

Take that same 725 add 100=825; carry it through 
page 74 (532 words), and we have 293 left; carry this 
through 2, 73 (237 words), and we have 56 left, and the 
56th word on i, 73 is ''as," 

The next word comes from 586. Carry it through p. 
74 (532) and we have 54 left. This is the same 54 which 
taken up 2, 73 gave us "busily." Carried up i, 74 it gives 
us : "I." 

We return to 725 ; deduct 167 and we have 558 — deduct 
50 and we have 508; deduct 29 and we have 479; carry 
this through i, 75 (447) and we have 32, and the 32d 
word (2, 74) is "walked" 
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We come now to 920 again ;920f 100=1020+167^^1 187 
— 29^1158; carry this through 2, 75 (508), and we have 
650 left. Take this through page 73 (406 words) we have 
344 left; carry tliis up 2, "jz (588), and it brings us to the 
345th word: "along." 

We return to 725, but instead of deducting 167, we 
add the alternate 50 ; and we have 775 ; carry this also 
through page 74 (532) and we have 243 left; take this 
through 2,73 (237), and we have 6 left, and the 6th word 
(1,73) is; "on." 

We turn again to 586; deduct i67:7-^4i9f29 — ^448 ; 
carry this up 2.75 (509) and we reach the 62d word: 
"ihe." 

We recur to 725 and we deduct 167, as we did to get 
"walked," and aga!n we have 55S; add 100 and we have 
658; take this through i, 75 as a modifier (446) and we 
have 2T2, and the aralh word is "Strond." 

The "Strond" was the river front on the Thames, and 
the great pleasure walk and meeting place of that day. 

Let us tabulate this : 



down 725+501-50=825—532^ 


"as" 


up 586— 532--54== 


"V 


down 725—167^558—50=508— 




29=479—447=32 


"ivalkcd" 


up 920+100=10204167+50 




+50=1187—29=1158 


"along" 


down 725+5c^775— 532=243— 




237=6 


"on" 


up 586— i67=4i9!-29 


"the' 


down 725—167^558+50+50=658 




—446=212 


"Strond." 
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Observe these words (naturally connected) : "zualked" 
and "Strand." Each comes from 725. In each 167 is 
dedticted from 725 and we have 558. But the divergence 
comes here — to get "walked" we subtract 50 from 558, 
and deduct 29. To get "Strand" we add 50 to 558^^608, 
and then add another 50, instead o£ deducting 29 ; and 29, 
we have seen, is the alternative of 50. 

And then we have: 
586 — ^29^^557 — ^447^110; and no carried up 1,75 brings 
us to the 338th word; "stopping." 

Then take 725 — 1 67^=15 5 8+ 100^=658 — 509=149; and 
the I49t_h word, 2, 75, is: "to." 

The last up-word was 753 — 167=^586, carried through 

1, 75 and again up i, 75. Now we have 753+167^^20 
Carry this through i, 76, instead of i, 75, and up the pre- 
ceding column and we reach the 38th word on 2, 75, to- 
wit : "speak." 

We return to 725 and add 5 0^=^77 5+50^^2 5 — 167 
=658 — 29 — ^29 ; 629 — 447=182, and the i82d word on 

2, 74. is : "iwVA." 

We return to 5S6; add 100 and we have 686; deduct 

167 and we have 519; carry this through ist section 1,76 

(44S), and we have 71 left; carry this up 2, 76 (604), 

and we reach the 534th word (2, y6), which is "him." 

And so we have "slopping to speak with him," 

And then we have: "His Lordship commenced to tell 

Thus : 

down 735 — 447=^^78 2,75 "His" 

up 586—50^536+29=565— 
448=117; 604 (2,76)- 



1 



17=488 



2,76 "Lordship" 
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down 725 — 447=278—248=^30 1,74 "commenced" 

tip 920 — 100=^30 — 448^^372 ; 

509—372^137+1=138 2,75 "to" 

down 725 — 167^^558+100^=658— 

532=126 1,75 "ieW 

up 586^100^=686 — 167:^519 — 

509=10; 447—10=437+1 

=438 1,75 ""(f- 

To tell him all about the death of More-low, as he had 
derived it from the Knight-Marshal of the Court, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury: 

920 448 — 472; 498 ^472=2&fl 

=-^7 1.76 "Earl- 

586+29=615-248=367—248= 

I 119; 284 — Ii9^i65-i-i^=i66 1,74 "Skre^vsbury" 

Here the word "commenced" (30, i, 74)^ is used going 
down the column. A little while ago (p. 156 ante) it was 
obtained going vp the column { 753-)- 197=950 ) . 

And the same number, 117, (586 — 50=5 36 f 29=^565 — 
448=^117), which, going up 1,76, gave us "Bishop," going 
up the next column gives us "Lordship." A bishop is 
addressed as "yonr Lordship." And 117 taken up 2, 75, 
from 508, brings us to the I92d word "keepers," and this 
describes "the keepers" of the "deer close" with whom 
Shakspere and his followers had their fight ; but it also 
refers to the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and his 
"order" (483, 2, 75), issued for the arrest of Shakspere. 

And here we have the word "deer;" 75 ^f 197 — Q^o — 406 
:^444; 588 — 444=i44+i;=i4S, 2. 72^'decre." 

The cipher story unrolls in snch immense proportions 
that I find myself forced to abbreviate. But I cannot 
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refrain, before I finish this chapter, from giving one or 
two remarkable fragments. Here is one: 



clown 257+509=766 — 100=666 — 

50=616—532=84 2,73 

^^P 753+508=1261—447=814 

—532=282—248=34; 284 

—34=250+1=251 1,74 

down 257+509=766 — 100=666 — 

100=566— 509=57+29zz=86 1,75 
up 753+508=1261—448=813 

— 604=209; 577 — 209=368 

+1=369 
down 257+509=766+ioot=866 — 

509=357 1,76 

"P 753+508=1261—447=814 

—197=617—509=108; 447 

—io8=339f 1=340 1.75 

down 257+ioo=357+532=:889— 

508=381 
up 753+5o8=:i26i— 447=:8i4 

— 532=282; 284 — 282=2+ 

1=3 174 

down 257+509=766 — 604=162+ 

29=191 1,77 

up 753f5o8=:i26i— 448=813 

—604=1209+218=427; 577 

—427=150+1=151 1,77 

down 257+509=766—532=234 1 ,75 

up 753+508=1261—447=^814 

—532=282—237=45; 169 

—45=1244-1=125 



«sh, ^*' 



the' 



(c ^1J>* 



old' 



"jade" 



1,77 "listening" 



tt. 



with" 



"greedy" 



2,75 "impatient" 



ears 



tt±^ff 



'to' 



my 
hateful" 



€t 



f ^>f 



kinsman's 
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down 257—100=157+509=666 

197^=469—447=^2 2,75 "strange" 

up 7531-508^1261+167^1428 
—448==98o— 29=95 1—532 

=419; 419—406=13; 589 

—13=577 2,72 "tale" 

The "hateful kinsman" was Bacon's cousin, Robert 
Cecil, always his malignant enemy ; who held him down 
as long as he lived. He is telling the Queen ("the old 
jade") that Bacon is the real author of tlie Shakespeare 
Plays, and that the purpose is to create rebellion agaiost 
her, and bring in. the Scottish king. 

Observe here that all the significant up-moving words — 
"old," "listening" "greedy," "ears," "my," "kinsman's," 
"tale," — come from that root number 753, (which has al- 
ready told such a long story) +508 {2,, 75), the number 
of words above the clew word "reign;" while the alter- 
nate number 257 is added to or subtracted from tlie same 
2, 75, counting in the clew-word, and producing "the" 
"jade," "imth," "impatient," "to," "hateful" and 
"strange." 

And here is a reference to his "hatefiU kinsman:" 

up 753— 447-=30&f 50=356— 

248^108+29^137; 284 — 

137^=147+1^=148 1,74 "my" 

down 257+50=^307^92^=499+197 

=696 — 532=164 2,73 "cousin" 

up 753+167=920—29=891— 

448=443; 509—443=66+ 

1^=67 2,75 "says" 

■ down 257+50=307— 254=53 1.75 "ill" 
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The e in Ccci! had the sound of a. Note how "cousin" 
comes from 307-1-192; and "ill" from 307 — 254. Here the 
point of departure is the 193d word on i, 75; there are 
192 words above it and 254 below it. 

Surely here are miracles heaped on miracles, if all this 
is accidental. 

And here is another 1261 : 
1261+50=1311 minus 167:^1144—577 (i, 77) =567, 
and 567 carried up the next column, 2, 77, brings us to 
the 45th word "burnt." 

Now if we take the same numbers that gave us the 
word "strange," the 22d word (2, 75}, and add 50 to 22, 
we have 72, and the 72d word, on 2, 75, is "alive." And 
so we have "bunit aliTc." 

And this is the doom the Queen declares against Bacon 
if it proves that Cecil's strange tale is true. And in con- 
nection with this we have the words, which we have al- 
ready given: "for insulting the Christian religion." 

And here we have another fragment. Speaking of 
Marlow, Bacon says : 

"P 753—447=306; 448—306= 

142+1=143 1,76 "the" 

down 257 — 167=90 2,74 "neivs" 

up 753+167=920—448^^72— 

50=422+29^^51 ; 604—451 

=153+1=154 2,76 "of 

down 357+167=424+29=1453 2,75 "the" 

"P 753—167=586—447=139 ; 

248— 139=^109+1=110 2,74 "death" 

down 257+167=424— 50=374 2,76 "of" 

up 753+1 67=^20+50=970— 

447=523—248=^75 ; 284— 



I 
I 

^H down 2; 
H up 

L 



A 
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^^ J75=9+i=io 


1 ,74 ■'<«»" J 


^H down 257+50^307+197=^504— 


1 


^M 447=5; 


1.7s "jouiif" 1 


^1 up 753—167=586-447=139; 


1 


^B 509— i39=370fi=37i 


2,75 "wretch" ' 


^H down 257 — 2ia=3CHi67^=2o6— 




^H 59=225+1=^226 


2.75 "Horf" 


^1 np 753+1 67--920— 167=753— 




^H 446=307—248=59; 284— 




^^k 59—225+1=226 


1,74 "'0"'" 


^^^1 Here we have again tlie name "More-low," but instead 


^^H of going lip 1,75 to get "more" we go down 2, 75; and | 


^^H instcatl of going down T, 74 to get " 


■/otc," we go up I, 74. 1 


^^M All this required most careful pre-arrangement. | 


^V The news of the death of Marlow 


,'0 was a "jovful quit- 1 


^H tance" to Bacon 1 


1 


^L 257—50=207—197=10 


1.75 "joyfuV 1 


^H 753—50=703—50=653+167= 


■ 


^H 820—447=373; 509—373 


i 


^m =i36fi=i37 


2,75 "quittance" J 


^H 257—50=207+197=404—50= 


1 


^H 354 


1,75 "lo" 1 


^H 753—50=703+167=870—447= 


1 


^H 423; 447—423=24+1=25 


1 ,75 "me" ■ 


^^1 Bacon was in a state of continual fright and perturba- 1 


^H tion of mind, lest the drunken Marlow should betray his " 


^^M 




^H down 257+218 — 475+167^^42— 


i 


■ 508=134 


?,75 "state" M 


^H lip 753+508=1261—532=729 


1 


^H —498=231 ; 604—231=373 


1 


^M +1=374 


2.76 "of 1 
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(I0WIW57 — 2iS^39 


1.74 


"'cowiittiMi/'' 


up 753—100=653—447=206 ; 






447—206=241+1=242 


1.75 


"fright' 


down 257+218=475+50=525— 






509=16 


1,76 


-and' 


up 753+508=1261+50=1311 






447=864—604=260; 577— 






260=131 7+ 1^3 18 


1-77' 


'Perturbation' 


down 257— 2I8=39^-So=89+l67 






=256+29=285 


2-75 


-of 


"P "53 — totfc=653+447=i loo 






+50=1 150 — 6o4zi^546~-448 






^-98: 448-<)8=35W-r= 
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1.76 



And incidentally, let iis touch upon another very strife 
ing (.'xainple of the Cipher, and to it I -Mould especially 
cull llie attentioH of the in credulous. 

We saw that 753 — 50^^703 ; and that this carrtet 
through 1,75 (447) left 256, and that this carried agj 
up 1,75, bronght us to 192, the word "More," of "Mart 
I an:'- 

Now let us deduct 192, the modilier on 1,75, from 192;" 
and as 256 went up the column we deduct 192 by adding 
it to 192 ; then we have 192+192^^384, — and this gives us 
the word "see." Deduct 100 from 384 and we have 2& 
and the 284th word is "dreii.:" 

As we used 192 to get "drew" we must use its co-relae 
live (253), to get the next word: 253+257^510—16; 
^^343 ; and the 343d word is — "their." 

The sentence is, — "they drew their weapons." 

"Their" came from 257+253^^510. "They" must com 
from 257 — 253^^4. And liere we have it: — 4+16^ 
I7i+44ft^=6i9. Deduct 100 and we have 519. Carry this;! 
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backward through 2, 74 (248 words), and we have i 
left ; and the 271st word on i, 74 is "they." 

"Drciv their — what? 

"Drco" came from 753— i92;^=56i+5Cfc=^ii — 447= 
164; 447 — 164^=283+ 1=^84 ,^zthe word "drew." 

This being from 753 ttiiniis 192. the next word must be 
from 75;^+! 92^=945. Deduct 167 and we have 778. 
Carry this to tlie 2d col. of p. 76, 604 words, and deduct 
604, and we have 174 left, deduct 29 and we have 145 
left; carry this up from the 448th word i, 76, (end ist 
section) and it brings us to the 304th word, whicli is: — 
"weapons." And so we have "drew their weapons." 

The next word conies from 257 — 253^^4 ; let us add to 
this 447 and we have 451, and the 451st word, on the 
next column, is "and." 

Now add 50 to 284 ("drezv"), and we have 334, and 
the 334th word on the same column is the word "fought." 

We ag-ain take 257+253^=510 — iocfc=4io; carry this 
through 2, 74, (248) and we have 162 left, and the i62d 
word on the preceding column { i, 74) js:— "a," 

It is now the turn of 753 plus 192, and we have again 
945; add 167 and it makes [112 (the last time we de- 
ducted 167 to get "weapons") ; deduct loo (wc added 
50 to get "drew"), and we have 1012. Carry this through 
P- 74 (532), and we have 480 left; carry this through 
p. 7^ (406), and we have 74 left; and this taien up 
2, 72 (588), brings us to the 515th word "long." 

We turn to 4 (257—253^=4) : 4+167=171+448^^19; 
carry this through p. 74 (532), and we have a remainder 
of 87; and this carried to the next cohinm backward 
(2, 73) is "and." 

We recur to 561 ; add 447 and we have 1008 ; deduct 
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lOO and we have 908; deduct 29 and we have 879; carry 
this through 2,75 (509), and the remainder is 370. Take 
this tliroug-h 2, 74 {248), and we have 122 left; carry this 
up the preceding cohinm ( I, 74) , and it brings us to the 
163d word, which is: — "bloody." 

The iiumher 510 comes next; add 248 and we liave 
758 — deduct 29 and we have 729. Carry this through 
page 74 (532) and we have 197 left : and the 197th word 
(2,73) h:~"nghl." 

The next number, going up the column, is 945 (753+ 
192). We deduct 50 and have 895 left. We carry this 
throngh 2, 76 (604), just as we did to get the word 
"weapons;" and we have 291 left ; and the 291st word up 
column I, 76 (the same column on which we found 
"iveapons"), is: — "more." 

We take 510 next; add 50^560—29^531+167=698, 
— ^4.7=^251, and the 251st word on 2,75 is "then," or 
"than." 

We recur to 561; add 447=^1008 (the same number 
which gave us "bloody") ; deduct 604 {2, 76), and we 
have 404, and this carried up i, 76 brings us to the 95th 
vrord "mi." 

We recur to 4; add 509^51 jf509:^i022^iocfcz:g22. 
Carry this through page ^^ (406 words), leaves 516 and 
the 5i5th word down the next column (2^ 72}, is 
"hour." 

And so we have: — "they drew their weapons and fought 
a long and bloody fight more than an hour." And "long" 
is the 5r5th word on 2,72, and "hour" is the 516th word 
on the same, the two words coming together in this sen- 
tence, in FalstafT's lying declaration about having killed 
Hotspur : — 
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"But we rose at an instant and fought a long hour by 
Shreivshury dock!" 

And so from page 75, comes 753+i93f 167, and sweep- 
ing over pages 74 and 73, it goes up 2, 73, and brings 
us to the word "long." 

And the co-relative of 192, 253, deducted from 257 
leaves 4; and this with 509 added, =513+509, sweeping 
over page 73, descends on that word "hour," which suc- 
ceeds the word "long." And these disjoined parts of a 
cipher sentence — "firnght a hug hour," descend into a 
sentence of the text, which gives us:— "fought a long 
Hour!" 

Siirtly, if this is accident, it is the most marvelous and 
niiracntoiis accident the world has ever seen. 

See how 284 is 'Vrert';" and 50 words below is 334, 
which is "fought:" and 384 is "see" — which is part of a 
sentence "till they conld tio longer see." And these 
words are derived from 753 minns 192:^561 ; and if we 
take 753 plus 192 we have 945 ; and deduct 167 and carry 
the remainder through 2, 76. and this carried backward 
through I. 76 gives us "ii'capous." 

We have seen that 447 { i , 75 ) plays an important part 
in the cipher. "Drew" came from 561+50=611, minus 
447; "fought" comes from 561 less 447: and "and" is 
from 4 plus 447. Now instead of deducting; 447 let us 
add it. Then 561+447=1008: (the same number gave 
us "bloody" and "an"); and this carried through pages 
74 and y^, leaves 70 < 1008—532^476 — 406=^70), and 
70 carried up the next preceding column brings us to the 
519th word (2, 72), which is "clock." 

We saw that in ihe sentence in the text, where Falstaff 
is doing his tremendous falsifying, he says: — "We rose 
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both at an instant, and fouglit a long hour by Shrewsbury 
dock." 

And here we have "clock!" 

"Clock" is the 519th word 011 2, 72 ; obtained by adding 
447 to 561^^1008. Now let us take the alternate of 561, 
945, add 100 to it and we have 1045 ; deduct 2, 74 {248) 
and we have 797; carry it through 2, 75 {509) and we 
have 288; and this carried up i, 75 brings us to the i6oth 
word "by." The intervening word "the" comes from 
310; add 100 and we have 610; carry this through 2, 75 
(509). and we have 101 ; and this carried down the pre- 
ceding column (1,75), brings us to the word "the." And 
so we have : "by the dock." 

Let us tabulate this : 



down 4.f 167+448=^19 — 100= 


(I. 74) 


"Ihiy 


519— 248--=7I, 






up 56i+5o=.6ii— 447— 164: 






447 — r64=-283-:-ir^284, 


(I, 75) 


"drew" 


down5Ic^l67^J43. 


(1.75) 


"their" 


up 945— 167^778— 604^174 






—29=145; 448-145=303 






+1=304, 


{I. 76) ■ 


'weapons' 


down4+447=45i, 


(2, 75) 


"and" 


up 561—447=114; 447—114= 






333+1=334, 


(1.75) 


"fought" 


down 510 — 100 — 110 — 248^^163, 


(I. 74) 


"a" 


up 945+167=1112-532=580 






—100=480—406=74; 588 






—74=514+1=515, 


(2, 72) 


"long" 


down 4+167=171+448=619— 






532=87, 


(2. 73) 


"md" 
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up 56 i.f 447= 1 008 — 100=908 

—29=879—509=370 

— 248=122; 284 — 122=162 

+1=163, (i. 74) ''bloody 

down 510+248=758 — 29=729 — 

532=197, (2, 73) ''fight 



if 



if 



jf 



f> 



And then he proceeds to describe the fight in detail. It 
continued : 

up 945—5^^=895—604=29 1 ; 

448—291=157+1=158, (i, 76) ''more 

down 510+50=560—29=531+ 

167=698—447=251, (2, 75) "than 

up 561+447=1008 — 604=404; 

498— 404z=94f 1=95, (i, 76) "an" 

down 4+509=513-1 509=1022— 

ioot=922 — ^406=516, (2, 72) "hour"' 

up 945+100=1045—248=797 

— 509=288; 447 — ^288= 

159+1=160, (i, 75) "by'' 

down, 5iofioo=:6io — 509=101, (i^ 75) "the'' 

up 56i+447=:ioo8— 532=476 

—406=70; 588—70=518+1 

1=519, (2, 72) "clock" 

And then we are told that Marlow "drooping and faint 
from loss of blood zvas struck in the eye, by the point of 
the szvord, and did drop breathless and bleeding to the 
earth." 

T have it all worked out, but have not room for it here. 

836. 

But I have stated that the primal root-number, of all 



the cipher story, growing out of ihc ist ami 2d parts 
of King Henry IV., commencing on Col. i of page 74, 
was S36; originating from the multi plication of page 76 
(the last page on which we find "Scena Secunda" of the 
FoUo) hy II, the number of words in brackets on i, 74 
(counting the word "post-horse" as two words), thus 
76x11^836. And it may he objected that I have not yet 
shown that any cipher story comes ont of tliat ntmiber, 
836. So to satisfy such criticism, in advance^ I append 
llic following fragment, before closing this chapter; 



down 836 — 50^^786+291^815 






—193=622—577=45. 


(2.77) 


"burnt" 


up 836+50=886— 448=438; 






509—438=71+1=72, 


(2,75) 


"alive" 


down 836+448^1284 — 193^ 






1091—603=488, 


(1.77) 


"in" 


"P 836—50=786—448=338 ; 






509—338=171+1=172, 


(2.75) 


"the" 


down 836—448=388, 


(2,75) 


-ere" 


up 836+50^:^86 — 604^:^82 ; 






604—282=322+1=323 


(2,76) 


■■of 


down 836+448^1284+193^^ 






1477—29=1448—509= 






939—498=441, 


(2,76) 


"Smithfield" 


up 836—50=786+29=815 






—509=306 ; 447—306= 






141+1=142, 


('■75) 


"for" 


down 836+448^=1284+100=: 






1384—197=1187—406 






=781—589=192, 


(1.72) 


"insulting" 


up 836—50=786—448=338; 
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577—338^239+1=240 

—1 67^-73— 5Cfc^3, (1.77) "the" 

down 836 — 448^388 — 237=151 (1,73) "Christian" 
up 836+29z=865— 193^672 

—509^163; 498—163= 

335+1^336, (1,76) •■religion:' 



Here we have proof, not only that the primal root- 
number is 836; but that the text is so arranged as to 
bring out the words "insulting the Christian religion" by 
this prima! root-number, 836, as well as by the deriva- 
tions from 836, to-wit : 753 plus and minus 192, and 
257 plus and minus 253. And the word "Christian" came 
from 753 — 192 jip 1,73, and from 257—253:^4 dawn 1,73 ; 
and "religion" came from 753 — 192^561 up i, 76, and 
from 257+253^510 down the column. And here we find 
the word "Christian" derived from 836 down the column, 
and "religion" from 836 up the column. 

Note too, how, in the example Just given, 836 minus 
448, carried down the preceding column (2, 75) gives us 
"fire" and 836 plus 448, carried down the succeeding 
column gives ns "5"mi(/i^e/d '' {"Hre of Smithfield"). And 
observe how 836 plus 50, carried through 448, and up 
2, 75, brings us to the word "alive;" while 836 minus 50 
gives us the word "burnt." And note how S36 plus 448 
brings us to the word "insulting," and 836 minus 448 
gives us the word "religion." "Smithfield," it is well 
known, was the place in London where heretics were 
burned a!ive. 

I showed in opening the discussion of the cipher in 
the Plays (p. 142 ante) that 836 — 5 32^=304=^*70 mm d 
(i, 75); and 836 — 447^=389=:"oi/(" (2, 75): and this 
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''found-out" is part of a sentence, that ''if the old jade 
found me out I should he burned alive in the fire of 
Smithfieldj for insulting the Christian religion." 

A very sufficient reason for postponing the acknowl- 
edgment of the authorship of the Plays. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE STORY OF SHAKSPERE. 

The cipher narrative^ which I have worked out in the 
foregoing pages, was derived from 505 minus 248=257 ; 
and 505 pUis 248=753 — the figures 248 being the num- 
ber of words on column 2 of page 74. 

The next subdivision following, after 248, is 193, which 
is found in the upper half of column one of page 75 (see 
fac-simile p. 75), above the stage direction: "Enter Mor- 
ton" It has entered into the work already given; and 
especially the modifier, 192, being the number of words 
above the last word of that first subdivision; and its co- 
relative, 253, the number of words below the first word 
of the lower subdivision of i, 75. 

Now, passing away from plus and minus 248, let us 
try plus and minus 193. 

Thus: 505 plus 193=698; and 505 minus 193=312. 
And these numbers : 

312 and 698, 

in their turn, tell a long piece of the cipher story; and 
are used alternately up and down the columns; that is 
to say, not only does 698 go up the columns when 312 
goes down; but 312 goes up the columns when 698 goes 
down! 

We saw that 50 alternated with 167 and 29 with 50. 
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If we arid 50 to 312 we have 362; and if we earn,- 
this up I, 75 (447), it brings us to the 86th word, "jade." 

Now take the ahernate number 698; carry it through 
I, 75 (447), and we have 251 left, and the 25Tst word on 
T, 74, is "old " so this gives us "old jade" (Queen Eliza- 
beth). 

Again carry 362 through 2, 74 (248), and we have 114 
left; deduct 29 and we have 85 ; take this us i, 74, and it 
brings us to the 200th word — "noise." But we saw that 
251 (i, 74I was "old;" deduct "50" and we have 201, 
which is "abroad." And so we have "old jade" and 
"nnise abroad." 

])iit let us reverse this; anil instead of sending 698 
down the column and 362 up ; send 362 down and 698 up. 
Then we have 505 — 193=312, add 50 and we have 362, 
nnd the 362d word, on 1, 75, is "soimc." 

Now let us take 6g8 and commence at the top of 2, 74, 
and carr\- it through that cohinin (248) and we have 450 
left; take this through t, 75 C447), and we have 3 left; 
carry this up 2,75, counting in the clew-word, and it 
brings us to the 507th word (2, 75), which is "firsl- 
borne." Join this to "son" and we have "first-borne 



Who was "the Hrsl-horne sonne?" 

Take 362 and again commence to count from the top 
of 2, 74, and carry it through that column (248 words), 
and we have 114 left; and the 114th word on the next 
column (i, 75") is "spurre." 

This is obtained by going down the cohimn. The al- 
-temate number is 698. It goes up the column. Let us 
deduct the modifier 167 and we have 531 left. We began 
r.t the bogiiinint; of ' scena secimda" to s;-^! "Spurre." 
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Now let us begin at the beginning of the next scene, 
"Scena Tertia," which starts with the 449th word, i, 76. 
Between 449 and the bottom of the column (498 words) 
there are 49 words. Deduct 49 from 531, and we have 
482 !eft. "Spurre" moved forward ; the next word moves 
backward. Carry 482 up the preceding column, 2, 75, and 
it brings us to the 28th wordj 2, 75, which is "shak'sl." 

And so we have "Shak'st-Spurre." And he was the 
"ftrxt born son" of John Shakspere. There were two 
iSaughters before him, "Jone" and "Margaret," but lie 
\vas the first-born son. 

And is it not remarkable that we find "s,hak'st" and 
"Spurre" coming alternately up and down the columns, 
from 505 plus 193 and 505 minus 193, and moving al- 
ternately forward and backward from the beginning of 
two different scenes? 

And if we take that number, 482. up 2. 76, instead of 
2, 75 (which gave us "Shak'sl"), it brings us to the 123d 
word — "vile." 

;\nd if we take 362 and add 456, already used else- 
where (the number of words above the last word of the 
first section of 2, 76) we have 818: carry this through 
I, 75 (447), and the remainder is 371 and the 371st word 
on 2, 75, is "wretch." And so we have "vile zvretch." 

And if we deduct 50 from 698 we have 648; carry it 
through 2, 75 (509), and the remainder is 139; and 139 
carried up 2, 75, brings us to that same word "wretch." 
Thus 698—50=648—509=139; 509—139=370+1=371 
^="ivrelch." 

Everywhere this text reveals the same marvellous 
arithmetical adjustments- Here we have the same num- 
ber, 482, carried up two contiguous columns, 2. 75, and 
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2, "6, proilucing "shak'st" and "vife;" and the word 
"liirctch" coming from 362 down the column ; and fra 
698 u(i the cokimn. 

But who is this "vile wretch," "Shak'st" "Spw 
"first-borne" "son" of? 

Now take 698 and add 248 (to get tlie word "Urst-bomM 
we deducted 248) and wc liave 946. Carry this through 
447 and we have 499 left; carry through 2, 74 (248), anl 
we have 251 left (which down the column gave us "o/rfB 
and carry this up i, 74, and it brings us to the 34™ 
word "of." 

Take 362, add 50^^^12+2847^^-696: carry this througl 
r, 76 (4481, and we have 248 left; and the 248th worl 
(2, 76) is "Af aster." 

Take 698 — i67:^53i+29;^56o — 447=113; carry thi 
up 2. 74, and it brings us to the 136th word — "John." \ 

Take again 312; carry it through 284 and we have 3 
left, and the 28th word (2, 76) is "Shak'st." 

Take 698+167 (the last was minus 167)^^865— 
836:^448^388, and this taken up i, 75, gives us (i,75l 
the 60th word "Spurre," 

Take 6g8 and deduct 100 and we have 598: carry thj 
through I, 75 (447), and wc have 151 left; carry this t 
I, 76, and it brings us to the 297th word — "half." 

Take 312 again, add 50=362—29=333+50=383= 
fi, 75) "dead." 

Recur to 698; deduct 193 and we have 505 — -50=^5^ 
carry this up 2. 75, and it brings us to the 5Sth word-^ 
"and." 

Take 312 again +50=362f5o=4i2+254 (i, 75)= 
Carry this through i, 74, and 2, 73. and we have 145 left 
and the t45th word, on i, 73, is alive." 
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We saw that 362 — 248=1 14 — "Spurre." Now deduct 
29 from 114, and we have 85. and the 85th word i, 75. is 
"poor." (The next word, 86, is "jade" — see how these 
coltmins are packed thick with cipher words I) 

We saw that 167 deducted from 698 left 531. and 531 
less 49 gave us 482. wliich gave us "Shak'sf and "vile." 
We shall see that 167 is added to 698 and gives us 865. 
N'ow let us take 531 and carry it through i, 75 (447), and 
we have a remainder of 84; and this carried up the next 
cohimn 1 z, 75") brings us to the word "sickly;" ('531 — 
447^^4; 509--84=425+i=426, 2, 7s^"ji"cfe;v." ) 

The next word comes from 312. Take the modifiei zg, 
:ind deduct it from 312 and we have 283, and the ^8311 
word, I, 75, is "zvae-begoiie;" 2i2+50=:^"sonnc :" 312 — zg 
=^3Si^="wo e- bc'go ne." 

We return to 698: add 100 and we have 798, carry 
this through page'74 (532 words), and we have 266 It-ft; 
take this, stiH backward, through 2, 73 (237 words), aiid 
we have 29 left; carry this up i. 73, and it brings us to 
the 141st word, "creature.'' 

And so we have "poor, sickly, woe-be-gone creature," 
and "Shak'st'spurrc" was his "Hrsl-bonie sonne." 

Is it not extraordinary, if accident alone brought to- 
gether a series of words that cohere as well as "poor, 
sickly woe-begone creature," not scattered over all crea- 
tion, but moving alternately up and down the columns, 
I, 74, 1. 75, and 2, 75? 

We take again 362, which gave us "soiinc." and add to 
it page 74 {532 words), and we have 894; deduct 29 
and Wf have 865; carry this through 2, 75 (508 words), 
and we have 357 left, and this carried forward to i, y/, 
we find the 357ih word is "very." 
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We take 69R again and add 193 ( 1, 75J and wc have J 
891 — deduct 29 and we have 862. Carry this through] 
page 73 (406) and we have 456 left; and this taken tipj 
2, 72, from 588, brings us to the 133d word— "mj(c/i." 

We return to 362 and again add 532, which gave us-1 
"very," hut instead of going forward with 894, to 2, 75 J 
we go backward to 2, 73, and carry it through p 
(■406 words), and we have 488 left, and the 488th wordfl 
oil 2. 72, is "given." 

We recur to 698+193=^891. which gave ns "mnc 
we add 167 instead of 29, and we have 1058; we f 
again to 2, 75, deduct 509 and we have 549; add 29, j 
carry this through the ist section, i, 76 ('448I, and 1 
have 130 left, and the 130th word, 2, 76, is "to." 

Again we take 362. add 447 and we have 809; carrj 
this over 2, 75 {509), and we have 300 left and the 300tS 
word on (i, 76I the next column is "drink." 

And so we have the statement that Shak'st-spiirre iM 
the Hrst-borti soune of a poor, sickly, woe-begone creatureM 
viuch given to drink. 

Or, to show how complex is the nature of this worM 
let lis see if the addition and subtraction of 248 will hm 
bring out "Skak'sl Sf'ur" in another way. 

Take 698 and deduct 248 and we have 450; add 1 
this the modifier, 508 (2, 751, and we have 958; dedui 
29 and we have 929. Carry this through i, 75 (447),; 
we have 482; and this carried up 2, 75, brings us to t 
28th word, the same ".Shak'st." 

We obtained "Spurre" hy deducting 248 from 362, leay^ 
ing iii^'Spitrrc." 

But let us add 248 lo 362. and we have 610+50^^660, 
Take the modifier 446 (i, 75) through this and we have 
114 left, and 114 is again "Spurre." 
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These words "Shak'si" "Sptirrc" come out probably 
twenty times by different countings. 

For instance, take 505, deduct 29, anri we have 476; 
deduct 448 and we have 28^'Shak'sl." 

Then take 505 again and add 50^^555 ; deduct 167 and 
we have ,^88; and 388 carried up i, 75 (447), brings us 
to the 60th word — "Spurre." 

Here we see, as usual, 29 alternating with 167 and 50, 

Or take 505 — 248=^57; add 218=^75; carry this 
through 1, 75 (447), and the remainder is 28, and 28 is 
"Shak'st." 

Or deduct 284 ( i , 74 ) from 505, and we have 22 1 left ; 
carry this through 193 (i, 75) and the remainder is 28 
^="Shak'st." 

Or deduct 30 from 312 and we iiave 282: carry this 
through 254 (j, yt,) and there are 28 left, and 28 is 
"Shak'st." 

Or take 698 (505+193) ; deduct 167^^531—197^=334; 
and 334 taken tip i, 75, brings us to the ri4th word, 
"Spurre," the same word already obtained several times 
going doitfii the column. And so we see how many times 
the man of Stratford is referred to in the internal nar- 
rative. 

Take 9^16 (6984248) deduct too and we have left 846 ; 
carry this through page 74 (532 words), and we have 314 
left; deduct 50 and we have 264; carry this up i, 75 (447), 
and it brings us to the 184th word — "my." 

Take 362 ; deduct 248^1 14 ; add 532^^46+50^=696 ; 
carry this through page 74 (S32), and we have 164 left; 
and the 164th word on the preceding column, 2, 73, is — 
"cousin." 

"My" came from 698 plus 248: let us now deduct it 
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and we have 450 (which gave us "first-bonic") ; add 5( 
(2, 75) and we have 959; add 50 and we have loog; 
deduct 29 and we have 980; carry diis through p. 74 
(532 words) and we have 448 left; carry this through 
page ^i (406 words), and the remainder is 42; and this 
taken up the next cokinin (2, 72) brings us to the 547th 
word which is "gave" 

"Cousin" came from 362 minus 248; let us now add 248 
to 362 and we liave 610, add 50 and we have 660. As 
"cousin" and "gave" were obtained by going backward, 
let us go forward to the bottom of i, 76, and carry 660 
through 2, 76 (603 words), and the remainder is 57, and 
the 57th word on the same column (2, 76) \s~~"her. 

AVe recur now to 946 (698+248) and carry this throuj 
the same column 2, 76 (603 words), and we have left 3^ 
Carry this up the next succeeding column (1, yj, — 57; 
and it brings us to the 235th word, which is "majesty^ 
And so we have: "my cousin gave her majesty." 

This word "her" is a rare word, and here is an 
portant one^ for there are numerous references in the' 
cipher story to the Queen as "her Grace," "her Majesty, 
"her Highness," etc. And the length of the columns is 
so adjusted as to bring in the word "her" time and again 
from all directions. 

Thus we have just seen it derived from 362+248=^: 
50^^660 — 603^57, and 57 is "her." (And we have jui 
found 660 producing "cousin." ) 

But 362 is obtained by deducting 193 from 505+50. 
us take 505 alone, carry it through the ist section ] 
(448 words), and there are 57 left, and 57 is "her." Thus 
wc see the 57th word, "her,'' reached from 2, 76, going 
down the same column, by way of 505 — 193+50 : and 
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from 505 — 448^57, f rum i , 76, going forward and down 
the succeeding column. 

But let lis again recur lu 946 ; add 50=996 ; deduct 448 
(!st section 1, 76J and we have 548; and 548 carried up 
that same column [2, 76) brings us again to "her." 
(Thus: 698-^248;^46+50=^996 — 448=^548; 604 — 548 
=^5&+i;=:57="Aer.'"') So that up and down the column, 
and forward and backward, the same word "her" comes 
out. 

We have just seen tliat 946 through 2, 76, produced 
"majesty," "her majesty." But the "her" from 505—448 
=57 does not connect with that word "majesty," but witli 
"grace," a term .commonly applied to royalty. See fac- 
similie of page 72, 15th line, col. i, where the Prince of 
Wales says to his father, King Henry the Fourth: 

"Cheerly my Lord; how fares your grace." , , , 



We obtained "her" by carrying 505 through 448 and 
going down the next column. Let us add 167 to 505 and 
we have 672. Carry this again through 448 and we have 
224 left; and 224 carried up from 457 (end ist section 
of 2, 76) brings us to "grace." Thus 505+167=672 — ^448 
^224; 457—224=233+1^234, (2, 76)=="grace." And 
so we have "her grace." 

This example alone ought to end all controversy as to 
there being a cipher in the Plays. See how "her" is 
connected with "majesty' in one instance and with 
"grace" in the other 1 In each case "her" goes down the 
column; and "grace" and "majesty" go up the columns; 
"grace" up 2, 76, from 457 ; "majesty" up i, yy, from the 
Old of the column. 
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But U may be said — wliy did not 224 ( derived from 
505-1-167) go up from the bottom of col. 2, 76, instead of 
from the bottom of the upper section of 2, 76. Well here 
you have it: 604 — 224-7—380^1:^381, and the 381st word 
is "well." j\jid 167 alternates with 50; and so we deduct 
50 from 505 and we have 455 ; and the 455th word 011 the 
same coliinm of 2, 76, is "horsed." 

And so we !iave "•^•.•ell-horsed," which means "well- 
mounted'' 

"il'cll-horscd" what. 

We saw that 505+167^:^72. Add 100 and we have 
772. Carry it through the modifier on z, 75 {508), and 
we have 264 left ; carry this up 2, 75 ( 509) , and it brings 
us to the 246th word, which is "soldiers." 

Again take 672, add 50=^722 ; add 29 and we have 751 ; 
add 29 again and we have 780, Carry this through 448 
(I, 76) and we have 332 left; and 332 taken up 2, 75, 
brings us to the 178th word, which is "troops." (509 — 332 
:=iyy+i=:iy&='' troops") 

And so we have: "zvell horsed troops of soldiers." 

The number 505, less 448, gave us "her" and "grace." 
It we carry it to i, 75, the ist section there is 193, just 
as 448 is the ist section of i, 76. Now 505 less 193 is 
312 and the 312th word on 2, 75, is "scut." And 312 car- 
ried up I, 76, from 498, brings us to the 187th word "out." 
And so we have "Her grace" "sent out," "'well horsed," 
"troops of soldiers." 

"Her grace" was "furious;" 312 is "sent:" 50 less than 
312 is 262, and 262 (2, 75) is "furious." Add 167 to 312 
(sent"), and we have 479; and 479 (2, 75) is "wHde." 
And 505-+i93^^698; and plus 167 it is 865 and plus 50 it 
is 915, Now carry 915 through I. 75 (447), and we 
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have 468 left; take iliis througli 2, 74 (^48). and we have 
220 left, and' the 220th word is "rage;" and so wc have: 
"Her grace is furious, wild with rage, and hath sent out 
well-horsed troops of soldiers." 

Now take 698 again ; add 50 and we have 748; add our 
old modifier, 192, and we have 940. Carry this through 

1, 75 (447), and we have 493; carry this through 2, 74 
(248), and we have 245 left; take this np 1, 74, and it 
brings lis to the 40tli word, "ride." 

Now we recur to 312; add 50, and we have 362; add 
284 and we haVe 646 ; carry this through 448 ( i, 76) , and 
we have 198 left, and the 198th word on 2, 75, is "like." 

"Ride" came from 698+504-192. Now let us take 312 
and deduct 192 and we have 120 left; add 603 (2, 76) 
and we have 723. Carry 723 through i, 75 (447), and 

2, 74 (248), and we have 28 left; and this carried up 
I, 74, brings us to "pasts." And so we have "her grace" 
hath "sent out" "tvell horsed troops of soldiers" to "ride 
like posts." 

But we need not pursue this faither. They are told 
to ride like posts through the land, and find the zvhorson 
monster Shak'sl spitrre, and bring him in alive or dead. 

We return to the unfinished sentence from which we 
branched off, to show how "her" (57, 2, 76) came from 
lH)th I, 76, and 2, 76. We had worked out the words : 
"My cousin gave her majesty," from 312 and 698 (505 — 
193^312; and 505+193^698). 

What is next? What did "my cousin" give "her 
majestyt" 

"Her" was obtained from 362+248=^10 — 603^=57. 
The alternate number is 362 — 24&=ii4. Add 498 (i, 76) 
to 114, and we have 612; add 100 and we have 712+167; 
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879+29=908. Bring this to page 74 and carry ii tliroiigli 
532. and we have 376; take this through 2. 73 (237), and 
we liave 139 left, and the ijyth word, on i, 73. is "many." 

"Majesty" came from 946 (698-1-248) wc now deduct 
248 from 698 and we have 450, (which ga^'c us "fiist- 
borne" etc.) ; dcdnct 167 from 450 and we have 2S3: and 
283 taken up i, 75. brings ns to the 165th word, "I'li- 
slances." And so wc have: "my cousin gair Inr majcxly 
many instances." 

The last word down the column was derived from 
362 — 248; now we add them and have 610. To this we 
add 447 and it gives us 1057 ; deduct 100 and we have 
957: carry this thrpiigh 2. 76 (604 words), and it brings 
"S to 353 on 1. 77. which is "lo." 

"Instances" came from 698 minus 248. Wc nov lake 
698-1-248=946. Add 167 and wc have 1113. Carry tliis 
through 447 and we have 666 left: add 2y and we have 
695. Carry this through page 73 1406 words) and we 
have 289; and this taken up 2, 72 (from 5S8), brings us 
to the 300th word, "prove." 

We come now to 362 — 24&=i 14: add 532 (p. 74) and 
we have 646 (this gave ns 450 — "cousin") carry this 
through page 73 (406 words) and we have 240; deduct 
167 and we have 73 — ^o^^2-^-=:'lhal." 

The last up-word "prove" was from 946 (69Sf248) : 
we take the alternate 698 — 248^-^450. Add to this 508 
(z, 75) and we have 958; deduct 29 and we have 929, 
Carry this through 1, 75 (447), and we Rave 482 left. and. 
this taken up 2, 75, brings us, as before, to the 28th word : 
"Shak'st." Here 482 is produced by a new counting. 

We return to 362f24&=6io: carry this through 2, 74 
(248), and wc have 362 left; dcdnct 248 from this and 
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weliave ii4left, and the 114th word on t, '75, is "Spurre." 
We return to 946 and deduct the modifier 603 (2, 76) 

and we have 343 left ; deduct 100 and we have 243 left ; 

carry this up 2, 75 (509), and it brings us to the 267th 

word "had." 
We now take 362—248^=114; add 284 (i, 74) and we 

iiave 398; carry this through 2, 74 (248), and we have 

150; and the 150th word on the next cohimn (i, 75) is 



We return to 450; add 532=982 — 50^^32+29^=961. 
Carry this to bottom of 2, 76, and take it through i, 7^ 
(577 words), and we have 384 left; and this taken up 
2,77, brings us to the 228th word, "written." 

Wc return to 36af248^^io; add 447^1057; deduct 50 
arid we have 1007. Carry this through page 74 (532 
words) and we have 475 left; and this carried through 
page 73 {406 words) leaves 69, and the 69th word {2, 72) 
is, "these." 

We take 946; add 167=1113+50=1163 — -29=^1134. 
Carry this through pages 74 and 73 (532 and 406) and 
we have 196 left, and this taken tip from the bottom of 
2, 72 (589 words), brings us to the 394th word, "piayes." 

Here are more miracles of accident! 

Look at these words : "tvritten these piayes." 

Turn back to page 186 and see how these same words — 
the very same — 228 (2,yy)^''written;" 69 (2,72)=^ 
"these," and 394 (2, ■^z)^^' piayes"- — came out from 505J- 
248 and 505—248; and then turn to page 187 and observe 
how these same words came from 505+248 phis and 
minus 192 and 505 — 24S+253. the alternate of 192; and 
then consider that these very same words have been just 
worked out from 505 plus and minus 193 (312 und 69S), 
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And remember that in the first instance tl;e word 
"written" is obtained by starting from the last word of 
section one of col. 2 of p. 76. Thus : 753+50^^803-^167=^ 
970+447=1417 — 457=961. And here, in the last ej-- 
ample, we have 450+532^=982 — 50=932+29^^61 ; and 
so bj' these different countings we reach 961 three diiter- 
cnt times. 

And in like manner 753 — 192^=561+509, etc., less 147 
( lower section 2, 76) brings us again to 961. Why ? Be- 
cause 961 carried through 1, 77 (577), leaves 384, and 
384 carried up 2, jy, brings us to "written;" 961 — ^77= 
3S4; 611 — 384^227+1 — 22&^^"writte)i." And in like 
manner "phycs" in each case, starts from the end of page 
74, 532, runs through page y^ and is carried up 2, 72, and 
t is brought to that point by three different countings'.' 

r will not insult the intelligence of the reader by asking 
him if all this came about by accident! The length of 
those subdivisions of 2, 76, and the length of columns one 
and two of page yy had to be prearranged lo make the 
word "written" possible by two of these countings, and if 
there had been a single word more or less on 1, yy. or in 
the subdivisions of 2, 76, the other examples would not 
have been possible. 

And look at this whole sentence : 

".1/y cousin gave her majesty many instances to prove 
that Shak'st-spnrre had never written these playes." 

And so you see the Bacon-Shakespere controversy was 
n full blast three hundred vears ago. 

These words go alternately up and down the columns. 
They are the result of alternately subtracting 193 from 505 
(^312). or adding 193 to 505 17=698) ; and alternately 
adding 248 to or deducting it from 698; or alternately 
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adding 248 to or subtracting it from 312. And note the 
absolute correctness with which this complex problem is 
worked out ! 

And remember that the mechanism and system by 
which 505, plus and minus 193, tells its story, is precisely 
the same as the mechanism and system by which 505 
plus and minus 248 told the long story I have given in 
the foregoing pages. 

And I have material enough collected to make four or 
five such books as this : and the same system and mechan- 
ism runs through it all — out to the very extremities. 

And here let me give another example, where the play of 
''the Contention between Yorke and Lancaster' is again 
referred to. 1 showed (on page 215 ante) these words 
coming out of 753 (505+248=753) plus and minus 167; 
and 257 (505 — 248=257) plus and minus 447; and also 
derived from that other root num])er, 523, plus and minus 
167; and 523 plus and minus 448. And here, in this 
marvellous text, we find that play again referred to, in 
the internal story, and coming out of 312 and 698 (505 
plus 193, and minus 193) plus and minus 197! 

Thus : 

The root number 505 — 193=3312 — 167=145 — 29=116 
(2,75) '7//a/." 

The next number 698 ( 505. [-193=698) goes up the col- 
umn : 698 — 50r=z648 — r97=:45 1+193=1644+193 again =: 
837. And this 837 carried through i, 75 (447), leaves 
390; still carried backward through 2, 74 (248), it leaves 
142; and 142 taken up i, 74 (284), brings us to the 143d 
word, which is ''Tceil-kjioiim." 

We recur to 362 and add 248 and \vc have 610 ; add 248 
again and we have 858, deduct 29 and we have 829; carry 
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lliis tlirougli 1,75 1. 447). and we have 382 lefL; carry this 
through 2, 74 (248 words), and we have 1,54 left, and the 
134th word, 1, 74, is "play." 

And so we have: "that well-knozoit play." 

The last up-word ("7{.'cl!-know)t") came from698m!niis 
5Cfc^48. This one comes from 6gS plus 50^^748. To 
get "tvell-knoivn'' we deducted 197. now we add it: 748 
+197^^45—50^895. Carry this through i, 75 (447)- 
and it leaves 448; carry this up 2. 75 (509), and it brings 
us to the 62d word, "//if." 

Take now 362+248=610; add 248 again and we have 
858. Deduct 50 and we have 808 ; add 197 and we have 
1005; carry this through 2, 75 (509J, and we have 496 
left and the 496th word on the same column is "Conten- 
tion." And remember that 3631-532=894+50^^44: and 
that this carried through 448 (ist section, i, 76) leaves 
496 ; and this going backwarii brings us to the same 496 
{2, 75) "Conteiilion," which we have just reached through 
509 going fonvard! 

Queer accident this that reaches 496 — "Contention" — 
from 362+532 f p. 74) baclfivard through i, 76; and from 
362+248, one of ihe columns of 532, p. 74. through 
2. 75 (the next coUimn to i, 76). for-.vard! 

We can scarcely touch a point of this text that does 
not bristle with the most careful arithmetical adjustments! 

But to proceed ; 

The next word is to go up the column, and comes from 
698. Add to 698 50 and wc have again 748, To get 
the last iTp-word "Ihc" we added 197; now we deduct it: 
748—197^551+193=744. Carry this through i. 75 
(447), and we have 297 left; take this through 2, 74 
(248). and we have 49 left; and carry this up the next 
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cohiniii (i, 74) ;iiul it brings us to the ^36tli word, "be- 
hue en. " 

We recur to 362 and deduct 248 instead of adding it, 
and the remained is 1 14. Add the modifier 446 and we have 
560 ; add 197^^757—29=728^29 again =^699. Carry 
this through 532 and we have 167 left ; and the 167th word 
on the next column (3, 73} is "Vorke." 

We return to 698 : again deduct 50^^648+197^^845 ; 
carry this through i, 75 (447), and we have 398 left; 
carry this up 2, 76 (604), and it brings us to the 207th 
word, "and." 

We return to 362. The last time we deducted 248 ; now 
we add it, and we have 610; add 197 and we have 807+29 
^836. Carry tliis through 2, 75 {509), and we have 327 
left; and the 327th word (2, 75) is "Lancaster." 

And here is another evidence of adjustment. This 836 
is the primal root-number, obtained by multiplying 76, 
( page 76) by T i , the number of bracketed words on i , 74, 
counting "post-horse" as two words. And so. after long 
wandering the columns are so ?djusted as to give lis 836, 
so we could again get the word "Lancaster," part of the 
name of the play, attributed by the critics to both Shaks- 
pere and Marlow,- but whose real author was Francis 
Bacon. 

And so we have; "that well-known play, the Conten- 
tion between Yorkc and Lancaster." And these words not 
only all come from 362 and 698 ; but every one of the 
698 words is plus or minus 197. in regular order. "Con- 
tention" comes irom 7,62 plus 2^?>\"Yorke"iTomi62 minus 
248: and "Lancaster" from 362 plus 248; plus, minus, 
pins! 

It would be extraordinary to find those words "Con- 
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lention," "between," "Yorke," and "Lancaster" on three 
pages of this play, or any other play, but to see them 
cohering by the same numbers, and by two or three other 
sets of numbers, settles the question of the existence of 
a cipher herein. 

I desire now to briefly show how the cipher ramifies into 
the minutest branches; and how every line of the text is 
full of cipher. 

Take the root number 523; add to it the modifier 218, 
and we have 741. Now take the same root number, 523, 
and deduct 218, instead of adding it — we then have 305. 
On col. 2, 76, the upper section has 456 words above the 
last word. Add 456 to 305 and we have 761. And these 
two numbers, 741 and 761, tell a long story — 741 going up 
the columns and 761 going down them; and both of them 
carried through 448, the upper section of i, 76. After- 
wards the movement is reversed, and 741 goes dovvn the 
columns and 761 goes up. 

Take 741 and carry it through 448 and it leaves 293. 
Take 293 up from the bottom of that same 448 and it 
lands us on the 156th word, which is "bring." {448— 
293=155+1=156— "^"»£-") 

And here we see how the text is twisted and enforced 
to obtain the cipher words needed. The line of the play 



"Or what hath this bold enterprise bring forth." 



It should be "brought forth:" but the cipher required 
the word "bring," and there it is. 

Now as 293 up I, 76, took us to "bring" let us see 
what 293 will yield us if carried up the next sue- 
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cetding column, 2, 76 (604 words |. Tfere we liave it. 
604 — 293^=3in-i;;=3i2. and the 3i2tli word, 2, 76. is 
"fiorsan." 

But if we take that alternate nmnher 761, and carry it 
down through 448. il it-aves 313 and the 313th word on 
that sanio coltimn. 2, 76, is "sinaolh-palcs." The line 
reads : 

"The horsoH tmooili-pates do now wear nothing.'" 

Thus we see that the text has been so adjusted that 
761 down, minus 448, produces n^^=^" smooth-pales" and 
741 minus .\i^^, up the cohimn, leads us to the adjoining 
312th word "/lorsoii." And we have "bring lite liorson 
smooth-pales." 

A shameful disease, lately introduced by the sailors 
of Cohuiibus, from America, through Spain and France, 
had produced in England a great amount of baldness, 
" which was characteristic of the more degraded classes, like 
actors ; and hence Shakspere and his companions^ — by 
law accounted "vagabonds" — arc here referred to as 
"horson smuolh-patcs." 

But as 293 carried up columns 1 anil 2 of 76 brought 
U3 "bring" and "horson," let us take il up the preceding 
column, 2, 75, and we have 509 — ^93 — 7 1 ft+ 1 — 7.\y~— 
"speed." 

Let us then take 76t. add 100^861; deduct 197^=; 
664; carry this through 448 and we have 216 left, and 
the 2i6th word (2, 75) is "greatest." And so we have 
"greatest speed." 

Let us take 741 again and adtl 50, and we have 791 ; 
deduct 29 and we have 762; carry it through 448 and the 
remainder is 314, and tliis carried up from the bottom of 
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448 brings us to the 135th word ( 1. 76), whicli is "go." 

The next word comes from 761. Add 447 to 761 and 
we have 1208, +50^1258; carry this through page 75 
(956 words), and we have 302 left; carry this through 
2. 74 (248), still going backwards, and we have 54 left. 
and tlie 54th word on i, 74. is "with." 

Take 741, add 447 and we have 1 188 ; add 197 and we 
have i285-i-50+-49=i384; carry this through 2. 76 (604), 
and I, 77 iS77). =^1181 ; deduct 1181 from 1384^203 
and this taken up 2, 77, brings us to the 409th word, "the." 

.\nd this gives us. "go with the greatest speed." 

And here, let it be observed, that if we add 197 to 135 
I the word "go") w« have 332, and the 332d word on 
1, 76, is "Bishop." Thus: 741— 197=1544+50^^594— 
29^=565. and this carried through 448 leaves 117, and 
117, carried up 448, brings us to ^^2^^" Bishop." 

Now take 741 again, but instead of adding 50 deduct 
.it, and we have 691 ; (the last tihie we deducted 197) ; 
add 197, and we have 888; deduct 29 (the last time we 
ad<led 50). and we have 859: carry this through 2, 76 
(604 ), and we have 255, and this, taken up 2, 73, brings 
us to the 255lh word: "Worcester." 

And so you perceive that the words "Bishop" and 
"Worcester" come out by an entirely new inethod. And 
it is the "Bishop of Worcester," Sir John Whitgift, that 
advised the bringing in of Shakspere, and tiie "liorson 
smooth-pates" — the actors of his company. 

We have seen what an important part the modifier 
197 plays in this part of the cipher story. We do not 
find 167 used here. 

Let us lake that number which gave us "speed," 
"bring/' and "horsoii." to-wit., 293 (741 — 448^=293), 
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and deduct from it 197 add wt have left. Carry this 
up from the bottom of col. i, 76 (498 words), and it 
brings us to the 403d word, "before." Or this can be 
obtained by adding 50 to 156^=206; and adding 197 and 
it gives us 403 : "before." 

Jvow add 447 to 741 and we have 1188; deduct 29 
and we have 1159; carry tliis tlirough i, 76 (448), and 
2, 76 (604), and we have 107 left, and the 107th word 
i-ip '■ 77 (S77)i is die 471st word, "Counsel." And so 
we have, "go zvith the greatest speed and bring the hor- 
son smooth-pates before the Counsel. (Council.) 

And here we have the "Bishop" again; for the Bishop 
o£ Worcester played an important part in all these trans- 
actions. 

Take 761+448;:^ 1209+50:;^ 1259. Carry this through 
page 75 (956 words), and we have 303 left, add 29 and 
we have 33 2 — :' 'Bishop . " This came from the begin- 
ning of I, 75, carried .forward ; now let us take the same 
root number, 761. add 100 and we have 86r ; carry this 
to I, 77; take it through 1, 77 (577 words), and we have. 
284 left; deduct 29 and we have 255, and the 25Sth word 
on 2. 75, is "Worcester." 

And here we have "Bishop" and "Worcester" coming 
out, by another new method, going down the columns; 
while a minute ago we saw the same words obtained by 
going Hp the columns. Surely there is either a cipher 
in this text or his Satanic majesty is stirred all through 



But what about the Bishop of Worcester? 

We saw 293, which produced "bring," "horsoti," 
"speed," etc,, minus 197 gave us "before," which is 403; 
let us add 50 and we have 453, which (1. 76) is "saies." 
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rAe Bishop of Worcester says." "Worcester" went 
dozvn the column, while "saies" went «/> the column. 

TaK-e 741—197^5444448^=992—248^744—509= 
235; and this carried up i. 75 (447), hrings us to the 
213th word — "when." And this links on to "horson 
'smooth-pates — "when (you bring;) the horson-smooth- 
ipates." "Smooth pales" came from 761 — 448^^313=^ 
"smooth-pates." 

The next word "see." Acid to 741, 197 and we have 
938. Carry this through 448 and we have 490 left ; and 
this taken up the preceding column, 2, 75, brings ub to 
the 20th word — "see." 

Now take 761 — 448^^313, and add 197^^510; carry 
this through ist section, i, 74 (448), and we have 62 
left, and the 62d word (2,76) is — "the." 

We saw that 293 (741 — ^448^^293) carried up through 
448 {t, 76) brought us to the 156th word, "bring." Now 
■deduct 50 from 293^^243, and this adds 50 to 156=206, 
'and 206 is "peril." ("When the horson smooth-pates see 
.the peril.") Compare 741-^197 — ^^8^^"see" and 741^ 
.448=293:. 49S— 293^"/'i7n7." 

We take 761, carry it through 2, 76 (604 words), and 
t have 57 left. On 2, ^6, it gave us "her," but on i, 77, 
it is "in." 

To get "see" we added 197 to 741=1938; now we 
ideduct it and have 544, the same number that brought 
when" ("zvhen they sec the peril") \ we deduct 100 
and have 444; this taken up 2, 75 {509), brings us to the 
.66th word, "which." Carried up i, 75, it gives us the 
4th word ''John" — "Sir John the Bishop of Worcester." 
Now take 86t, add 197:^1058: add the modifier 446 
(i, 75) and we have 1454, plus '29=1483. Carry this 
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through page 75 (956 wonlii and through 2. 74 (^48 
woids), ant! the remainder is ^^ij, and tlie 27yth word 
(1. 74) is "Ihey." 

Kow revert to 741 — 448=293; deduct 2y and we have 
264: carry this tip 2, 76 (from 604), and it brin^ us to 
the 341st wortl — -'iinisl." 

Turn again to 761 — 448^313; add 29 (we have just 
deducted it ) and we have 342, and the 342d word on 
2, 76. is "stand." Here again, as in the case with "horsan 
sinoplh-palvs" and "greatest speed" the movements up 
and down the particular columns- bring out words that 
stand together in the tc^^t. Here we have "must stand," 
derived from 293 — zg and 313+29. 

And so we have: "ivhen the harson s/jiiiolh-pu/fs see 
the peri! in zvbich they must stand.'' 

Every word here is derived from 523+ or — 218 ; modi- 
fied by -H or — JQ7 ; or + or — 29 ; and developed out of 
that block of words, i , 76, 448 words ! 

And Sir John goes on to tell the Queen that after a 
time, "rather than stand imprisonment any longer"^"the 
horson smooth-pates" will "mal^e a confession." 

Thus: 741+447=1188; carry this through 448 and 
604 (2, 76), and we have 130 left, and this taken up i, y^. 
brings us to the 442d word, "make." 

This is 741+447. Now let us deduct 447 from 741 
and we have 294 left +193=487: and this carried up 
2. 75 (509), brings us to the 23d word. "Confession." 

.■\nd: 741 — ^448^=293—192^101 — 29=^72: carry 72 
"P 2. 75, and it brings us to the 533d word, "tell." 

Now take 761 : which comes from 305+456^761. Let 
us take 305—50:^:255+197=1452—29=423; and the 
423d word. 1, 76, is "every." 
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We recur to 741, add 100 and we have 841 ; add 448 
and we have 1289; carry this through 604 and we have 
685 left; take this through 1, yy (577). and we have 108 
left ; and this carried up 2, yj, brings us to the 504th word, 
\\hich is ''thing." 

/Vnd so we have growing, every word, out of 448, by 
323 plus and minus 218, the following story: 

''The Bishop of Worcester says: 'Go zvith the greatest 

■ 

speed and bring the horson smooth-pates before the 
Council; and zvhen they see the peril in zvhich they must 
slajid they will make a confession and tell everything.' '' 

\\\A there is further, talk about standing longer im- 
prisonment; and their fears of losing their ears. 

And what is it all about? Certain treasonable plays 
have been put forth in the name of "William Shakes- 
peare," which Cecil and the Archbishop, formerly Bishop 
of Worcester, assure the Queen were written with intent 
to breed an insurrection, by bringing on the stage a scene 
where the Parliament deposes a king, and he is after- 
wards murdered in prison. "Richard the Second," said 
Queen Elizabeth, "know you not that / am Richard the 
Second. '•' ''• "'^ This tragedy was played forty times 
in open streets and houses." 

The play of Richard the Second was written to ac- 
custom the public mind to the idea of the dethronement 
of the Lord's annointed sovereign. 

But why should the author and actors stand in such 
peril, and be afflicted with imprisonment, or the loss of 
their ears, to say nothing of being burned alive? Was 
it a deadly crime to write or act a historical play? 

Let us see. 

And here we have another development of the cipher. 
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We have seen that 523+218 told a long story. But 218 
(the number of words above the last section of 2, 74) 
and 29 (the number of words below it) go together — 
505+29^=534 and 505+218^723. 

Take 723; add 167=890: add 448^1338. Carry this 
through p. 75 (956 words), and we have 382 left; carry 
this through 1, 74 (24S words), and we have 134 left: 
and the 134th word on i, 74, is "play." 

We obtained "play" by adding 448 to 723, Let us now 
deduct it: 723—448^275; and the 27Slh word (2, 75) 
is "King." 

The allemate of 723 (505+218=723) is 534 (505+29= 
534). Carry 534 through 44S and we have 86 left; and 
86 taken up i, 76 (448), brings us to the 363d word, which 
is "Richard." 

Here we deducted 448 from 534 ; let us now atld 448 
to 534, and we have 982 ; carry this through the next 
column (604) and the remainder is 378; carry this up 
' ■ 77 ( 577 ) ' 3nd it brings us to the 200th word, "of." 

But let us go back a little, and take 534. and again add 
448, and we have 9S2; add 197 and we have 1179+167= 
1346. Carry this also through p. 75 (956 words), and 
through 2, 74 (248 words), and we have 142 left, and 
this taken up 1, 74. brings us to the 143d word, "well- 
known." (We will soon see "i^'ell-kuown" reached going 
do'Lvn the column.) 

And so we have the significant words, "wcU-kno-am . 
play of King Richard" coming alternately from the con- 
nected numbers of 505+218 and 505+29. 

A few moments ago we saw "well-known" coming 
from 6g8 f 505^-193), and "play" derived from 362 ( 
— 193-1-50}- Here the reference was to "the ivcU-knoimt 
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l^/a^i of the Contention between Yorke and Lancaster." 
l.Here the columns and fragrnents of columns are so ar- 
I ranged as to bring out, "zvell known play of King 
I Richard." 

We saw that "Richard" was the 363d word (i, 76), 
I derived from 534 (505429) ; let us deduct 50 and we have 
I 313, add 29 and we have 342 (i, y6')^"his." 

"ow take again 505+218^=723, add 167=890; carry 
I this through 448 (i, 76), and the remainder is 442; and 
Ithe 442d word on the preceding column, 2, 75, is "aim" 

We come again to 534+448=^)82 — 100=882; carry 
fthis up 2, 77 (611 words), and we have 271 left and this 
|. taken up i, yy. brings us to the 307th word, "is." 

We recur to 723, add 167=890 — 509=381—192^1^189 
I (2, 75)="iH." 

Again," we take 534 — 448=86+167+29^=282. Carry 
I this up the preceding column (2, 75) and we have 508 — 
I a82:=227+i^^328="(Aw." 

We recur to 723 and add i67;:::^^890+ 100^^90+ 192= 
[ 11S2; carry this through page 75 (956 wordsl, and ive 
I have 226 left, and the 226£li word on 2, 74, is "way." 

We turn to 534, and this time we add 448=982 — ^50(>-= 
I 473, and this carried up 2, 75, brings us to the 37th word. 



We take 723 again; add 448=1171 ; carry it tlirough 
Lpage 75 (956 words), and we have 215 left; adJ again 
I 2t8 and we have 433, and the 433d word (i, 75). is 
"make." 

And BO we have, "his aim, in this well-knoivn play of 
I Kiug Richard, is to make a bloody insurrection." 

Again take 534, deduct 448^=86+197^=^283; carry this 
[ up from bottom of ist section 2. 76 (457), and it brings 
I us to the 175th word (2, '^6)^'a," 



We recur ta ^0$+2iH=y2^^i6^^^&)0+44S=j;isS+2g 
=^1367. Carry this through page 75 ( 956 words) , and we 
have .jl 1 left : and this carried through 2, 74 (248 words), 
leaves J63, and the 163d word on i, 74, is "bloadic." 

We saw that 534—448=86 and 86 taken up ;, 7G 
hrought us to the 363d word "Richard:" now carry the 
count z<) words further up that column and it brings iis 
to the 334th word, "insurrection." And we find Queen 
EUzabeth saying,, "know you not that / am Richard tlit 
Second; this tragedy was played forty times in 0])ca 
streets and houses." 

We perceive therefore that this part of the cipher 
story relates largely to the plots of the Essex faction to 
secure possession of the government and place James of 
Scotland, the next heir, on the throne. 

These words "King Richard," referring to the p!ay of 
"Richard the Second," are used over and over again in 
the internal narrative. 

Take, for instance, the cipher numbers which told so 
much of the storv" given in these pages, to-wil : 505 — ^248 
=257 and 5o5.+248^7S3. 

Add 100 to 753 and we have 853; deduct 192 and we 
have 661 ; add 29 and we have 690: carry this through 
2, 76 (604I. and we have a remainder of 86; and this 
taken up 1. 76, brings us again to that 363d word, 
"Richard." 

Xow take 257 (the alternate of 753). add 50 and we 
have 307, and the 307th word on 2. 75, is "King" — "King 
Richard." 

And the same numbers bring out the words ; "usurpa- 
tion scene." This was the famous scene which represent- 
ed the deposition of King Richard the Second ; wh 
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Wthe author did net dare to publish until after the Queen's 
[ death (i6oS). Part of the offence which brought the 
I head of Essex to the block consisted in having hired this 
[■ play of Richard the Second to be acted the night before 
Ithe outbreak. (See "The Great Cryptogram," page 619.) 

■ 'And the Queen made Bacon prosecute Essex on that 
Tespecial charge, and Bacon objected, because he tells us, 

r"it would be said I was giving in evidence mine own 
i tales r 

And we have "busily engaged" given heretofore; and 
f>53— 447=306— 50^=256— 29:^=227 ; 447— 227=^2CH^i 
=221 (i, 75)r=")iJi(7-/'n(io)(." 
And 257+100^357+167=524—509=15 (I. 76) = 
"scene." 

This is connected with the second ''busilv engaged." 
"He was busily engaged on the usurpation scene in Kin^ 
Y Richard." 

Or take 505— ig3^3i2+5o=362='A'iHg." 
And then take 505+29=534; 534— 448:=86; 448—86 
|:=362+i=363="-Kic/iar(/." 

And so we liave the words : "King Richard" coming to- 
gether (362, I 76 and 363. I, 76) in the text just as they 
l.come together in the cipher narrative ! 

And here we have it again, from the root nun>bers we 

■ are now working with — 741 and 761. 

741—604=137; 498—137=36^+1=362 (1. 76) = 

\"Kins:' 

761—448=313+50=363 (I. 76)=' Richard" 
Again the cipher words come together in the text, (362, 

1 1.76-363. I. 76.1 

And here we have it again, plus and mimi? 192: 
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257—192=65+100=165+167= 

332f 50=382— 248 (2,74)^134 (1-74)= 

257— -192^^5+100=31 65+197= 

362 



(1, 76)= 



"play." 
"Kmg" 



753—248^505+253=758+29= 
789—509^=278—192^^86; 448— 

86=362 1-1=^363^ "Richard." 

This last 278 carried up i, 76, brings us to 171 (i, 76) 
=/'eHgaged." And 257+192+167^^16+100^^16 — 532 
^184 (2, 73)="6«5(7y." 

And 192 added to 171 (engaged) makes ^63^'Rich- 
ard." The arithmetical relationships of these words are 
simply marvellous. 

Take for instance the words "-S'lV John," referring^ to 
the "Bishop of Worcester." 

741— 448=293— 50=243-167=76; 604— 76=52Sfi 
=^529 (s. y6)^="Sir." 

761-448=313+50=363+167=530 (2, 76)="/ofiM."' 
Or see how it comes out another way: 
741 minus 50^^:691 — 167=524—448=76 (up) ; 604 
--76^5284-1=^529 (2, 76):="Sir." 

761+50=^11+167=3978 — 448^530 (down) {2, 76)= 
"John." 

See how the words come together, 529 "Sir," and 530 
"Johtt." 

And the last name of the Archbishop. "Sir John Whit- 
f'*'"'." ;>; nisn rcncatcdlv siven in this text. 

T remember that when I published "The Great Crypto- 
iram" in "Rn^land I fell into an error as to Sir John's 
last name; T mixed him itp with his successor at Wor- 
cester. Sir Tolm BabbiTie:ton ; and Mr. Georg'e. Stronach, 
of the Advocate's Library, of Kdinbiir^h, Scotland, in 
my defence, pointed out, in a newspaper article, the fact 
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that, on page 77 of the Folio, the words "Wit" and 
"Gifts" and "Sir" and "John" appeared; and he said 
that they probably covered references to Sir John Whit- 
gift," at one time Bishop of Worcester. And he was 
-right. 

For sure enongh here it is: 

I stated that when a couple of cipher numbers told 
part of the ston', going up and down the columns, they 
would, when reversed, tell another portion of the same 
tale, I showed how 312 (505—193^=312) down the col- 
umn, and 698 (505-1-1^3=698) up the same, gave us 
part of the cipher narrative; and that then 312 
up and 6qS dozun the columns gave ns more of it. 

We have been working out a story with 741 up and 
761 down. Now let us reverse it; and send 741 down 
the columns and 761 up. 

Carry 741 through i, 77 (577 words), and we have 164 
left (741— 577^^164) and the 164th word on the next 
column (2, yy") is "gifts." This is part of the sentence, 
"Sir John Witgift's advice." 

Now "wif comes between "foliii" and "gifts.'' John 
must, therefore, also come from 741. 

I spoke heretofore of the cunning methods employed 
by Bacon to estabHsh points of departure for the cipher; 
and referred to the fact that he had inserted, on page 1,77, 
at the 280th word, an imnecessary bracket mark. Now 
from that 380th word down to the bottom of the column 
there are 397 words. Deduct 297 from 741 and we have 
444 left, and the 44-]th wnn] on the nest column is 
"John." 

Now let us take that 280th word and deduct it from 
=481+50=^531; add 197 and we have 728; 
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tairy iliis ihroiigli i, 77 ( 577), and wc have 151 left, and 
this carried tip 2. 77, brings us to the 461st word — "wit." 

Take now 7G1 again; again add 50, making 811; de- 
duct 29 and we liave 782 ; carry this through the 1st 
section of 2, 76 (45?!, and we have 325 left, and this 
taken up 2, •^y. brings us to the 287th word, "Sir." 

Take 761 again ; add 49 ( J, 76J and we have 8iOf50=z= 
Sfw: add to this the ad section on 2, 76, 145, and we have 
1005; carry this through 2, 77 (6n words), and we have 
394 left; and this carried up 1, 77,(577). brings lis to the 
184th word, '"(TifT'iVf." And so we have, "Sir John IVtt- 
iiifl's advice." 



up 761+50=^11—29 ri'i""s 457= 

down 741—297^ ^ 1 , 1, 1— 

up 761+501=81 1 — 280+197^ 

down 741 — 577^^164= 

up 761+49^^810+50^860+145= 

1005—61 1=394: 577—394= 

183+1 = 184. 



-Sir" 
•■Juhn" 
■■IVif 
"Siffs" 



■adz'it 



It woiikl he strange eiinugh to find in the text (if all 
this is accident), close to the oft-repeated words— 
"Bishop of Worcester" — the words "Sir John Wit gifts;'' 
but it is stranger still to find the words "John" "Wit" 
"gifts" all on the second column of page -JT. and "Sir" 
on the preceding column, i,, yy. And stranger still to 
find "gifts" derived from i, 77 (577 words), and "John" 
and "wit" coming from die 28otli word, the first break 
on Ihat page, 1, 77, where the bracket mark is placed. 
"John" from 297, the number of words hrlow the 280th 
word, and 'V/;" from the 2Sotb word itself! While 
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''Si/' comes from 761 minus the upper section of 2, 76, 
to-wit — ^457: and ''advice" comes from 761, plus the 
lower section of 2, yy, viz. — 145 ! 

Here is certainly a string of miracles! 

But the name of "Sir John Whitgift" is used, like 
other significant words, more than once in the cipher 
story. Here we have it again: 

down 523.f 167=690+167=857 — 

448=409+49 (I, 76)=4S8, (2, 76) ''Sir*' 

^? 523— 44&=75 ; 75 up 604= 

529+1=530, (2, 76) "John'' 

down 523+167=690+167=857— 

448=409+49=458+29= 

487-448=39, (2, 76) 'Wit" 

up 523+448=971+192=1 163+ 
29=1 192 — 167=1025 — 
5771=448; 611—448=163+ 

1=164, (2,77) ''gW 

down 523f 167=690 — 50=640 — 

456 (2, 76) =184, ( 1, 77) "advice" 



And it refers to him as "the present archbishop : 



» 



iown 523+167=690+167=857 — 

448=^409, (1,76) "present" 

ap 523+448=971—253=718— 

509=209 ; 448— 209=:239+i 

=240, (1,76) "archbishop" 

Observe the regularity of all this : 523+167=690, 
produces "Sir" "Wit" and "advice;" 523 minus 448 
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gives US "John;" and sa^f.^S gives us "archbishop" and 
"gifts." Ill the last example "gifts" was obtained by^go- 
ing dczvn the column ; here it is reached by going up the 
column: "advice" in the last example went up the col- 
umn; here it goes daivn the column. Think of the in- 
finite and subtle adjustments necessary for all this! 

But here is even a more striking proof of the exist- 
ence of the cipher. 

There are- — on this page 76 — four fragments. The first 
on I, y6, contains 448 words. We have seen how many 
words are derived from this. 

The second section of i, 76, contains 50 words, or 49 
below the ist word of the subdivision. 

The first section of 2, 76, contains 457 words, and gives 
us 456 as a modifier, above the last word of the sub- 
division. 

The second section of 2, 76, contains, below the ist 
word of the section — 145 words. 

Now let us take those modifiers, 456 and 145, from 
the same column, and see how they work, alternately, 
added to and subtracted from 523. 



down 523— 145^378, 1,1,76) 

up 523+456=979—577 (I. 77) 

: 402; 604 402=202+!:^ 



203, 


(2,76) 


Hown z■7'iJ-^AZ — fifiS aaH ??n 


(2.;6) 


up 523— 456=67+5^=117+50 


=167; 604—167^^38, 


(2.76) 


down 523—145^378+448^826 




—509=317. 


11,76) 
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up 5^3+456^979+448=1427— 

577=Ssafi6;^ioi 7—604 

=413; 448—413^35+1= 

36, (1,76) 

down 523+1 45^=66&f5Cfc=7iS+448 

=1 166—509^=557—448= 

209, (2,76) "it" 

Examine this carefully — 523 minus 145 gives us "he;" 
523 plus 145 gives Its "writ;" 523 minus 145 gives us ' 
hand, 523 plus 456 gives us "never;" and 523 minus 448 \ 
hand 523 plus 456 gives us "never/' and 523 minus 448 
gives us "a," while 523 plus 456 gave us "of." And the 
resulting words, "he never tvrit a ivord of it," go to the 
heart of the controversy that was raging about the court, 
as to the authorship of the famous plays. 

And here is another striking example of another branch 1 
of the cipher. 

Speaking of Shakspere tlie Bishop says : 

down 5os+i92^^7+49=^74&+i67 

=913—448^465. (2, 75) "1 

up 505— 2S3^25»n67^^i9; 

604 — 4 i9:=:i 85+1^^1 86+ 

M5=33i. (2,76) "»• 

down 505+192^^7+49^746+167 

=913; 913—604=309, (1,77) "hath" ■ 

"P 505—253^=252+167=419 ; 

604-419^^185+1=3186, (2, 76) "not"% 

down 505+192=^7+49=746+167 

+913 — 509=404, (1,75) "knowledge" 

up 505—253=252+167=419 ; 

457—419=38+1=39, (2, 76) '■»*■(" 
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down 505+192=697—253=444, 
^? 505—253=552+167=419 ; 

448—419=29+1=30, 

down 505+192=697 — 49—648 — 

498=150, 
^P 505+253=758+50=808+100 

=908+167=1075+197=: 

1272— 1188 (p, 77) =84; 

469 (I, 78) —84=385+1= 

386, 
down 5051+192=697 — ^49=648 — 

50=598+253=85 1—509= 

342, 
wp 505—253=252+167=419 ; 

509— 4i9=9Q+iz=9i+29=i 

120, 
down 5o5.f i92=697+49c=746 — 

167=579—498=81, 
up 505— 253=252f 167=419 ; 

+532=95 1—50=901—509 
=1392+29=421 ; 509—421 

=88+1=89, 

down 505+192=697 — 29 — 668 — 
448=220, 

wp 505— 253=:252+i67=4i9+ 
167=586; 586—29=557+ 
448=1005—956 (p. 75) = 
49; 248 — ^49=199+1=200,, 

down sojf 192=697+49=746 — 
ioot=646f253=899+448= 

1347-^56=391—248= 
I43i 



(1,76) 
(1,76) 
(1,76) 



"nor'' 



(2,75) 



(2,75) 
(2,76) 



(2,75) 
(2, 76) 



(2, 74) 



(f 



wisdom" 



''or' 



(1,78) ^'imagination" 



''enough" 



"to" 



(C 



have 



>y 



"ever" 



"writ" 



(( 



these 



>j 



(1,74) "zvell-knozvn 



», 
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up 505—253^.^52+167=^19 

—50=369—192=177 -. 448 

— 177=^8—177=271 + 1 

=^72, 1.1. 76I 



Here it will be observed that every down-word is 
from 5051-192; and every up-word is from 505 — 253; the 
numbers 192 and 253 being the upper and lower modi- 
fiers on coiumn i of p. 75. And 505—253=252+167=^ 
419, and 419 carried tip the columns brings us to the 
connected words— "man " — "not" — "tvH" — "ivtsdom"— 
"to" — "a-er' ' — "lli ese"—' 'shows. " 

"Shows" in that day meant plays. Bacon speaks 
of "triumphs, masks, feasts and such shows." 

Let the reader run his eye down the lirst column of 
the foregoing table, and then ask himself whether such 
significant words as: "the man hath not knowledge, wit 
iior wisdom, or imagination enough to have ever ivrit 
these twll-known shows," could have come out by acci- 
dent, on four contiguous pages of the Folio, each word 
from 5051+192 or 505 — 253. alternately going up and down 
the columns ? It is a physical impossibility. 

Then think of the coherence of the words themselves — 
"knowledge," "wit," "wisdom," "imagination" "enough," 
"writ," "these," "zvell-knowii," and "shows." 

And these words are not to be found everywhere, so 
that any ledgerdemain can bring them out. "Knowledge" 
is found but one other time in all this play (2 H. IV.) : 
'"wisdom" but one other time ; "writ" but one other 
time; "imaginatiott" only this once (and but thirty times 
in all the plays) : "well-known" appears only this once; 
and "shows" is found but two other times in this play. 
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And yet htrc they all are in a bunch, on four pag^s, re- 
sponding to the call of 505+192 and 505 — 253! 

A moment ago we obtained the word "well-known" 
by going up the column ; now we get it going doivn the 
same column 1 

The Bishop is requested to read die plays and give his 
opinion upon them. He pronounces them "extraordinari- 
ly able." 

Take 761, deduct 100 and we have 661 : add aSo (that 
ist section i, yy, just referred to), and we have 941; 
carry tliis through 448, and the remainder, on 2,77, is 493, 
which is "exlraordinarily." 

Take 741 and deduct 145 (the and section 3, 76), and 
we have 596; carry this up 2, 76 (604), and it brings us 
to the 9th word — "able" — "extraordinarily able." 

And here is another proof of the complex arrangements 
of the cipher — add 100 to 596, just given, and we have 
696; deduct 577 (ij 77)=ii9, and 1 19 carried up column 
2, yy, brings us to that same word "extraordinarily." And 
761 carried through 1, 77 (577)^^184; and this — 29= 
155; and tliis carried from the end of ist section 2, 76, 
146, leaves 9, and 9 (2, 76) is the same word "able." 
And so we have "e.rlraordinarity" and "able" both down 
and up the columns ! 

We saw that 471 carried through 604 left 137, and 
137 carried up t, 76 (498}, brought us to 362. (King) 
of "King Richard." Now take the same 137 up 2, 76 
(604), and it brings us to the 468th word "striking." 

Take 761+50=81 i.+5o=^^86i — 604^=257 (1,77) "and" 

Take 741. 1-100=^41+29=870 — 603^^ 
267: 577 — 267:^=310+1 — 311 "original" 

Now take 761+50=81 1 ; carry this ihrough i , 77 ( 557) , 
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itlie 



I 



,e next | 
we have "strik- 



and the remainder is 234, and the 234th word 
column (2, 77) is "citaracfers." 
ing and original characters." 

Take again 761, add 50 and we have 811; carry thiS' 
through I, 75 (447), and we have 364 left; deduct 291 
and wc have 335; which (z, 75) is "full." 

Now take 714 again. Carry it through 2, 76 (604), 
and again we have 137 left; add 167 and we have 304; 
carry this up from the bottom of ist section 2, 76 (4S7)j 
and it brings tis to the 154th word "of." 

Take 761 again;, add 50 and we have 811; carry this 
through 1st section of 2, 76 (456), and we have 355 left, 
and the 355th word is "very." 

Then come in the words "striking and original char- 
acters." And we have : "full of very origiiml and strik- 
ing characters." Surely an extraordinary collection of 
words, if there is no cipher here! Together with the 
words "extraordinarily" and "able" and "plays." 
761+253^=1014—603^^11+50 

.^361 (1, 77) (please) "plays." 

And 411 — 100^311, again^ "original" 

And the Archbishop says, "/ must confess these plays 
are extraordinarily able, and full of very original and 
striking characters." 

And here, naming the characters, we find, close at 
hand, by the same root numbers, 741 and 761 

741—604=137; 498—137= 

361+1^362 (i, 76) "Kin^M 

761+50^^811—4481=363 (I, 76) "Richard'^ 

See bow closely this runs from the two adjoining 1 
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columns! From 741 tlirougli 2. 7(3 (604I, »/> 1, 76, 
"King;" from 761 through and (Itni'ii i, 76 (448), comes 
"Richard." 

And 50 words above "striking" (468. 2, 76J is the 
word "Bardolf" — surely an original character. 

And here we have a reference to another of the so- 
called Shakespeare Plays — growing out of the same num- 
bers, 741 and 761, which have just given us; "/ vtust 
confess these plays arc e.xiraordinarijy able and full 
nf very original and striking characters'' and "King 
Richard," etc. 

Take 741, deduct 1971=54411-50^1594; deduct 448= 
146; and 146 carried up 2, 75 (509), brings us to the 
364th word, "Measure." 

Take the alternate number 761, deduct 50 and we have 
711 : carry it through 2, 75 (509), and we have 202; add 
29 and we have 331. and the 231st word, r. 76, is "for." 

Take again 741, We deducted 197 to get the first 
"Measure :" let lis now add it and we have 838. We de- 
ducted 448 to get the first "Measure:" let us now add it, 
and we have 1286, Carry this through 2, 76 (603), and we 
have 683 left; add 50 and we have y^^. Take 279 (the 
number of words above the bracket word, 280} and we 
have 454 left ; deduct 29 and we have 425 ; and carry this 
up 2. yy, and it brings us to the 187th word, which is 
'Measure." And so we have "Measure for Measure." 

Here it will be noted each word "Measure" conies from 
741 and goes «/> the columns. The first is minus 197. the 
second f'his 197. The first is niiinis 448, the other is plus 
448. The first goes backward and up ibrougb the first 
column proceeding i , 76 : and the other goes forward and 
lip through the first cohimn succeeding i. 76. and de- 
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parts from ihe same number, 280, which gave us "John" 
and "wit." 

Tf it is accident brings the words "Measure for 
Measure" here, how comes it that they cohere so closely 
with the same root numbers ? I showed on page 541 of 
the "Great Cryptogram" that wherever the word "Meas- 
ure" is found anywhere in the Plays, another "Measure" 
is invariably found near at hand, in some cases, as here, 
in the same act, and in adjoining scenes. 

And it is referred to here more than once: 523 — 145 — 
.192 brings us doii-n 2, 75, to 364, "Measure;" and 533f 145 
iHil2 through 2d section 2, 76, and i. 77. brings us down 
2. 77, to 18/=" Measure." Here is will be observed there 
is an exact reversal— minus 145 becomes plus 145 : minus 
ig2 becomes plus 192. 

And here loo is the whole story of "Doctor Hayward," 
who wrote a history of King Henry IV„ and dedicated 
it to the Earl of Essex. The Earl claimed to be a 
member of the royal family, and had high aspirations. The 
sus;jicious and enraged Queen called Hayward before 
her, knocked him down, and "sprung" upon his "stomach" 
with her "full weight," until he fainted; and then she 
imprisoned him and threatened to put him to the torture. 
Bacon tells part of the story in his acknowledged works — 
his "Apothegms." 

And here we have the Doctor referred to: 



up 505+193=698—145 (2.76) 

=553—509=44 : 698—44= 
454+1=455. (1.76'! 

down 305—193=312+192=554— 

447=107, (,1,75) 
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Up 5os.fi93=6984-29=:727— 

508=2 19 ; 498 — 2 1 9=279 M 

=280, (1^76) 

And here we have it, in reversed order: 

down 505—50=455, ( I, 76) 

up 505—193=312+29=341 ; 447 

—34i=io6f 1=107, ( 1. 75 ) 

down 505—50=455—167=288+ 

29=317, (i»76) 



<c 



word 



ft 



<t 



Doctor" 



"Ha" 



t( 



word 



y> 



And here we have the whole story of Shakspere's wild 
life in his youth ; his killing of the deer ; and the break- 
ing lip of Sir Thomas Lucy's fish pond; and the fight 
that followed with the game-keepers, and Shakspere's 
flight to London. 

In fact I have great heaps of notes worked out, enough 
to make a book as large as ''The Great Cryptogram," 
with its tho.usand pages. But if the instances I have given 
will not convert the incredulous, they would not believe 
though one came from the ^rave. 

And so I pass on to the last chapter of the Cipher- 
story. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



"Francis Bacoi 



Nicholas Bacon's Soi 



When the thought first came to me that Francis Bacon 
— being a great constructor of subtle and abstruse ciphers 
— might have placed one in the Shakespeare Plays, by 
which he would at some future time reclaim his marvel- 
lous works, I said to myself: "In that event he would, 
in all probability, give his own name as the real author, 
and also name Shakspere to deny his authorship. And as 
he wrote these plays in his youth, before he had held any 
high office in the state, he would naturally identify him- 
self by referring to his illustrious "father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, under Elizabeth, 
for twenty years." 

And so I said to myself. I must find out if anywhere 
in the text of the Plays the words: "Francis' Bacon, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon's Son," occur, in that or any other order. 

.A.n(l after diligent search T found all these words close 
together, on three pages of the Folio of 1623, In Act 2, of 
1st Henry IV. 

And let its stop for a moment to consider the improba- 
bility of this group of words being found, accidentally — 
in small space— in the Shakespeare Plays, or anywhere 
el.fc. Four of these words, out of the six, are not ordinarv 
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words of speech, but the names of persons. Why should 
they occur in this play, supposed to have been written by 
WilHam Shakspere. who, on the surface of things, did 
not appear to have had the sHghtest connection with the 
Lord Keeper or his distinguished son ? 

In the "Great Cryptogram," and in my lectures in Eng- 
land and ill this country, 1 challenged the advocates of 
Shakspere's authorship lo point out those words on three, 
or thirty, or a hundred pages of any other book, prior or 
subsequent to Shakspere's time, in which direct refer- 
ence was not had to Francis Bacon and his father. 

That challenge has never been answered. Mrs. C. 
Slopes, of London, in her book. "The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question Answered," has attempted to meet it by citing 
"Gammer Gurton's Needle" ( 1575) . where the theft of a 
"slip of bacon" is referred to: and three other instances 
where the .same word "ijacon" is employed. But this is 
no response to my challenge. And it is nothing extra- 
ordinary to -find the word "bacon" used — it will be 
found every day in the market reports of all the daily 
newspapers in the United States. But in Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle, and the three other instances given, there is 
no "Francis" or "Nicholas" or "Bacon's"- — tliere is noth- 
ing out of which you can construct the sentence, "Francis 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas Bacon's son," or any similar state- 
ment. It is the coming together of all these words — these 
unusual given names-*in close proximitv'—that constitutes 
the marvel, and proves the Cipher — especially, when, as I 
show in "The Great Cryptogram." they were forced into 
the text in most unnatural fashion. As. when we find the 
word "Francis," for instance, dragged in by changing 
the old proverbial expression, "Tom, Dick and Harry," 



Jfu. Nif ihrflcinnDrblimrhjiCrufiDKlB;, 
lUi HiOl ii Kin on IbeViTien Modiuikci Rlfu H 



Bui ITiiIlhbF.ihacpDthit 



■Z±&'' 



Of nurAgH fibotniiloa? Shiujibii, 

B™!'!' Aiinm, mbitttendnieioM, 
The cAilk^Lidil(r,dFWbns<i»n nihil > 

Ts flm i^Lkic. lait i)k Phdlcuncni 

Shllliifii/aiiK '"'—'" 



«-ite''wS'"" 



AaJpluniilil 



*i>>i,itwrw[»i<Hiciva°ri, ^ 



IMS ikl |KiL Thmifb II oriliAiDild iglinE. 
lltHI>|Cllii gWJJK BiJii tfdiin'il con r ti^ 
OrihU BroBil Kilie,»l)o fludiH rliy ind mchl 
To uifKO ill iMDcKV! D«r.j(irayou, 

jhtBr«(ifiv . ,^ 

W>KVoccC<ia1in.a,«iiwSt. 

AM u jBii qnlth BMcijiJiif; D I li™™") 
He ifdeynu Mmtr^ tfcrpE lod dingeroui, 
Ai^ll i^pniU tndtd wdUiroili SpiiiTj ^ 
Ain^n^'lh' ^uiiq^ioinog Jog] 
OlftlieinniilfiflfMiinjrftSpare. A 

IfA lllKfiIliB,ininInigF>l,itllinlcnr°i>na 
$»d duien fifln ilu E 111 inca ihe Vmf° 
^^wwi llolTc il rTam itic Nsnk ta Sofaih, 
^ti Ui iWm gTippltiTlieblovdniDreniiici 



.•ra ^ .... 

Ilhcn FkloDW-IliiiAiiU HUn (ouifaihr ■roand, 
Awl^lukeis diewncJUourbyAi tacfn :^ 
SabtttiiMiiiliniiinchli ihrnn.mlihi ocut 
WiiVwDi Ca-ih»ll , >T[ hu Dlgn ii1<H 
lui OS! ip oi> iIviI>i1TM>c d Erilevrhif. 
IT-. Kcipp5toiJ"«'"'ilo'FiB'»nli«ie, 

^Dcd CouftiiEiii^e jDdimcc^ t-ohilt, ' 
ly litBirn, R( Ihill dai hiiif 1 SMjaf llitm : ■ 



,AD<llfiiiliianietiw>BiI puipsTn, 

H-«.NiyJ«illi-nf.lliij 
Kcfiid.hcwmdMiiiDfciieA/mwr.- 



«, 



lfiiidEhi[DvihnliE!yQ9(lc^, 



And in liii ciTC, lie bolli Miriimir. 

NSy.ii.hKrtrf.iWBj^iibii[.«Bii.>=rrHi( 

Ninbin|;blicKiprijwr,^giueJihim, 
To litipi hii luci OiU iihmAA. 

SucbaiT u giU nd ninih ilii Atfiw (»tb> 
tSSt\if (■i»S.«Jua BKkki Pimceoi Wiln 
B '^X' j^l^'^ ''"'" luiH Mm iM, 



Iw<»fdlulliH>it«i-d UnmlAuDiofAle. 
fnr. FiKHcllSliifiHsiircLDEeurDU 

When ]^iH ■KbmET HiDperd iB ituod- 
Wf-^WW^lWirpe-Mngniilt inpiiu 

An fTion. (owuniaco (li» Woouni iHtDd^ 

Tying tl^ne cut^ h r<w|ije bia fipt avnti 
ffie.WbTlMliyiio.Iiiwhipi'iitiMrg'dwiibreJ^ 

Ntthdjind flwil niib Pirniiie>,w!>iilbcitc 

OftliUiUePsUticliDaiI^Jr»if. A 

In Kiiimdi diH ; Waujle'^ cill ihe plui ? 

ABlipieTpon\,iiiifl[GI«inn(liiii 1 
aUt,mhtt,^mt6tf DnVehii Vodektp., 
rHilVuItVoiki.KlKiekiflbnw-dlryknn 
^niofR, K,n| of ^». ihll a.lktfr,A!' 

WhirifouJrrJhetlmcbllttflOlIf RintofpuigS, 

Why »li:i 1 oi.i!it dcilf DUmnh, 
TfiVri-ningGtcj hDundihraiUduiiffeinie. 
luekl whciOlii infini Foiuitb ooi^ ige, 

O.'Qx Daxll lift bch CDuteneii, Cod roinioi oii 
CoaVBdeM>«u|e.forlf>>ucdnnE. 
me. H>},'Vy«^nai,no'< ».!», 
WeElllHywiilcj^(> 

m,. Tt[FD«ltcilDlttorMlScl>llin.PllCMBl 

DeliuRiIIni (I* w'lKnnu^i Tinlamc Hcilglii, 
And mvkilbc PmZe/ loonc vour onc^ mnu 
Fix pamnln ScDdiDd 1 fiUiii lot dl^ ndoM 

^ehlDunrad70iiint(ita>>ftFd 
WlD Hiily iKiTuuil jou^ Hv LanL 
YASoiHuiiiSe^^bdivilw ki>r I r'4. 
Ai>U feanlylKo ih bnftaa ciwp* 

TM dui bM siAk PnluciinU bilnm'd^ 

\htAcclibHh».. 

Hir. OfVMe.li-iniKT 
IBr.Tne,'Vl«J««.l.iiri. 
Hii Ehsibcn deiiRu toffw, dit Lei^iaMK 
1 fpiiliifloi ihii in ffl;£ItiiKi, /o 

Ai mhu 1 lUnlit xigtii&.binifblllkiin* 
IininiiHBdfb>|Mtl'>n<irei<4nvinc A 
AndsgelyfliJiciUllobrlwldlhifics 
Of [hll KEirianililtlhill^llllH. 
Hw. Ilnnlli^i^ -V 

A>i>. 'SrfH'tl^MiCiI.fani.IhLmillifafllp. 
Hii. Wh,JifiiiiKI>hoarceiIlbc)Netilf>let,'° 




■ 7ie f ir/lTaTtefKii r^HeiirjitheFairlB. 

an. inrii.'iiiB««tdineirj*<)™'- 

jfiataath«'li|bTHi(ii>( oljmnd > 
ra, bc«t ain Marti f >K>t x A CIO . 3o 



To «■!*•> nrnngA" hi" l"^!"'!™. /• 
H«.H(i)»«>i!ocii"«rB(>ni«g"Jo(;lilii., 
Kw. Cil*l>,IJro«lli NoriBihagotnilfli, 
1.1X1 >>r ■-'^I'lf fliill Anft ywu couil* 
iMcoO'^^'wgodrp'.^iniH. u- 
Rufiireo^niiPWif.inSouipoiviMHcmft, 
. 1 Wl fifl-ioB ;i,n;.ll hippily mcK. '^ 



Mus Sccmdus. ScenaTrima. 



Dif<B d, Ciw/f^hmt IT ODer (h« neii QunafUf , aai vn 
»W'nnp>'(i. WhiiOnini 
*-Oj». Anon,in»n.u, 

c1h( taiit peioi ; ilii pooKlide ii wning in ibt wi. 
r^malifiliAirt. 2*1— »t-/ «- 

l.CV. .pnftuilSMiKiuiiiilinkc Ken |i i Dug. 

mibHrc li mined tpfiiUdoS^ Rice '^.t» ihtoniri 

l,Cr. PasnfilloMlcucllDt'drmEClliEprlvarDiil 
■[(.iiaudxddihVbiiB. ^ Ji, 

1.0. JrtiinkEifhiliiheinoavUUnouttiiiiJrnnt] 
Lmdoii nic roiRcu; [ ub nunilik/iTcnihi i_a^ 

\£r. Ul>iT«ubr ThcKUne-fclKiniT^rt- 
ItmhiH.iHld bclim[r[rii,<hnithiiK btmc IMSlhc 

I.CV. Why,fnn'ilIiUoHtlIi['IEi:iHiiJcn, md 
dn wt Lnkc In ysut Cbiraney : iII>^yDll^Cbl^>b[I -Jye 

Whii onki.iome jniy.ind be hui£<].'ciiTnc 

I'Ca', [hjue>GKna[ii>rBiriiTi,nndiiiai>itiiir 
Gllige,^,l„d,li„.,edj;f«ft..au,lng.^e- 
i.Cjt. TlieTu.liieillrinjipwnlBiUf^iTeniiiicil. 
TilOflleriApliEiKonihB.hiA tbu nc Ai in eye in 
heidlCuAnDiheu^ And <-*8< nSl ii good 1 

«. CoCpe^Tbc b>O^.W no r.Uhb. .h« r « 1^ 



?WJ. Good-mmiowCKiitrv Wi«'t»el«kef 
*J.hnke«h<.«.cl«Le. K 



^ gy^.£^],jUf .^«*a. 



C^. JpteiheefendntilriH. 
!.». Lyben.euin^r LendBttihyLudiaDe 
lauDiTLj) OiiiT tie fie thee tiuc'ii iffi. 

BLo.uf«.? j^ a' 

i.C». rini'rnonEhiDudebeidililiiCHdk.l 
■nintihee. Come ;S^5l,bftFjJ(.im, .rell all .p 
ir''ci1iLcinn>,(bey^/EMaiigffiai«iaipiry, fo( chey 
iLcgKiIchuge. 76-1 i^ '""' 

4t «•-»-*•"• 

7 Cdi. y>tbD.CImnbeiltil»; . 

' <tM.%htndBU>HhPict.pliile. KL. 

T)<IiH enrn 11 bkc^u « lura (NMMhc CImi- 
iFoiiboUTuieriDaiHR IcampK^'ofpiir- 

Jei.iheniiiln|diicAMii,dDlhftiii>l>boii(th|[. -ntt 

/(^W. GudiiKKiHililillnG^-H'it.IiholdieiSj 
' ' " iDnllR^bi.TheiE'»Fiiiik)ln>niK ' 
.hbwighi ihiin hitadf ril Mukn vilCn 
ed (bhicII k u oik j^'i compuy Ull 
1 kiadeof h^m, Ac ihii hul^^on- 
uri-.t^wkivtf: »H (God hnt^ *biL)EheyiTe TSa^ 
leid;, wduUrwEggciudBuuei. Tb^ winKHr 
piehnilr. Arf\ 

(U 5iri.,)rtI>eT<iHiciw(»ub;.N»lii)lHa«k^ 
Tie floe thfvinuatcke. j^ ^ 

£%«■, Na,nejD«v oriiiIp(yilitt^ttp(h.ifot^ 
H>>iEawLiprlk»*il»JV>i(hlEnsN>.hnlu>in 
ly»>>Dif»f>lftiAdiiur. J, 

CaJ, W&(ilkinduu»'iHDfibeHinc|»iii» II 
bl>if.llcaikt>fUp>nCBfClII3ir(i. Fa^ll^nhio 
rid Sii /•!• hu^ wlibd^^ lOu knowMI litAf 
ttTttdmjtofdm'a 

tddCiriw^iOwiildtMa 

Dok'd iiBo; fptibflfiii 

inlnyseili^daFo 

' -'- villiniiHla[iqpUl''<l^>kei>iidli>i 

iHnwher.bnipiyonlMi 
ibct^diaikeniitlicltBovti. 
tjwr^^f3c,(^X:omipanw«lth[heiLB«K«^ wm 
oUaiitatitnaCDyliHiy! ,ja 

ti. Sbe<iriU,ll!ihi)l1iIaRI(ehiikliaD«'dlw. W( 
rulniCUUe-caeU'untHeliiueKineitaTFem. 
l»«,wewilkeLi»IGbte. ,« A 

Oiai- N»Y-I riilBkenihPkVO >n"<cire^^djn 
iDihEN)Blii,ihcn iBiS^^eed,(oiTaK mlkiDcli 
Bifible. ^ 

ajlC«t GiHiwihyhind, 
jJTiou (hfli hiueiOiiCEinoui pinpoft, 

rilnh N'y, nibs let BciluBEhluriiatnkSU 
BriiLheOI1l«bilagffl<CtiJh|ouiBfikKibk. Fuc- 

-""-" *7,f, — 





TbePSrin'am^KJr^Htmll^iFtmili, 



oifcind KMMliIrt:! a gun d VdiKi. 
frm. SrtBHeHift » 7 

Til. P>uu^irii^.inilbelun|'lf>j»r. 
fn,. PHciyerii-^cj'iIEUrcilJ,fibH>bi 
iRilHoktccc. 

jaFrtu, H.i^s»IL-d«Miimopofllabill,l1egor«[li 
' ■ n " /i) 

H. r«nM>,iift»-ib!i>tliiiThet((toiwiir«riiii 
Rtb.Utnihnnsiie-'-iYMHf^niliiedMiBlVS^VtH 
■hn. IfliFtHatMtfiwnfMib^IijiilnEiAhi 

nijtt run^atMn lU ttui, Ifl SOft huif loefec UL. 
ting ihn Rbgij^l woe ftTntonK bli f tnipuif jionrtly 
laj line ilA M$Bid la An nin.Br ja I'uHfcfliiKhi 
•iinscXHKtnBFWf^ IFAiiRirnlihiHicnoccliH 
Btni^i^ IB nulic i^kiH Mii>^1ilK)nLg(> ii-i n^ 

»(■ farther.' And 'iw^-re no! uAoodl 3«dv ai (v 
,niwncTnciM.indHlcuic'>>'I(nDGUC>, ' 
mild V»lttihii»cr'(&«)d,wi'Ki Taaih. 
H|lic yirdinftiieuagiiHuid.U iWyB are ti ki 
imiBwiib mv : Hid itic ADny*h»ncd7iIlaUiei |m 
MUdisugli. ApLiiMelpon'i.sihcaTlicAlni!^ 
tniiiMiDUKKhH. 3i7»*jW.. y. 

Whew 1 ■ pligotlight njjR )iiC*1I.GiiiE mf Haili joa 
KBnB 1 glBC m^ Hoif(>nii bi felBg'A 

fMa. Vsta^tfkf^mtt^yt dowse. Iifilitauif 
ilUEiaiheGTDUndiind Kd n1haut<a>KiKilMuHdol 
TiuxUcii. S6 ^ 

JW. Kuf/cmnjlRairtKiTilincipinMlitii^ 
l/amff >llc Si btAt mmcownceiOiraririhoiiPiiii, 
^idftbt [iiflc In ih^ Riilicn Eichcqixt. Whii > pligut 

° MhTlH ly1>,dKni III nE?n>1<«U><m> "< Tncei'cd. 
FW. IpKihctjiaedPiiiilc'lU.n^iDKonir hatrc, 
imSBiiiFiiam. _, /\ 

Mb 0«f«i6llo&,Jtonibeym»Ollltr» 
W. Os lung iliy lint mihiriMiwiicIielie-ippinM' 



Bii. Soul, s^ 
Fif. SaldaieBlBDmrwIII. fo 

»». C.ryf.tifcytjonH..nymitAiiHdt tliotl 
■BoDrgfAfclttHicDninilngdawncViehltl, 'i.-;Dirp 
uibeKIngiEi.fc^y. '^ 

W.YovEeyo,i rogut.li. gj^gioihc BobTu ■■-. 

rm Tfi^tm-iittlaSina. 

TJi TbIbIut.. J. ^ _ 



'"^"'■^"to-X'SVf.ji 



F-l. Wilhlnyn, 






■/.t.P.u, 



I IttrrfenKI youtCiudfulo) 

■hm ihm> nciirn hid^ ihA? ih«i n>dt findt Ur 
*cll,iiid (tiodfijl 'V 
F4/. Ni>«ci4WlBfllithViii,i 



lindibchlndEihf hahA 
iin>dtfind(UnvF>^ 

PfrJ, vt MI Ac our diCgDi fci r 






/'■tjL Stiikc daWDvu}ilhciAjCi(i)uvrntiniElir03ii( 
iwhoi{'oiiCiiri;illui;%con«riKiiig(i,ih>]laicin 



^^^.„,..,..WEC|iuK»»ifjlilll. 1, 

ihni iDd I tab [he T^cAf ^id en iMrMy ro L 



btforf darjiMihDpTiflcEtnd Poynn fate noi m 
,indCo'ii%S,<hcie^obcquity fH.r)R|!. TKiic'inc 
vilDaildThliPoTHi,,)ua HiwddeDuilit, 
FrU. rnhnoafV 

Jtn 'Iw tm^JniiH 'k tin iiM ri(». 
F|;Acr. Go^Jih nuih cifr. Novrmnrtlyi 






i]po(lcRnlihf(iffoniaii||> 
.ch«li«<ttchnkHl>l)M> 



dwJ.Blai; _.. 

liDi(or1iEghing;IOi«lldnil* hlB, 
i>AK<n>lbcRcgurou'j, 






;ivi-n ciiujwi,^"i^iv-t- 'i- e^. 




nm.r,ioi!iInllr^l>ui.lflJrTmn«yl3iiJfook)™K of 
|iilfinvni«iii)lT I4ini^jbjyiia lye, , Vlhix i liiki- 



niJj^uDJirl'liemliTiicmacDauuij ^gLHO-] i'ldllc, 
psJTil^il^fuUiirilpraaticiii AnciccllinlpTifl, 

VbyimirLABBfYaiVccDniinniiliihcploi. iiid lU 

^i^iHuirecn^idtDH, Brihiiiwii.iri<««Eii[i» 

|ilieHr«in«Fidier.niyViia[<.«idrt<yS(ir'. Lml 

•dKit DM btfiJa. At Onflai r HiiK I i»i il I inEir 1«. 
IniamcrHiBcifi AfnKiby rluj|i[^|roFih? pm Mo- 

■- ■ ---' iotdSSl«(a«[diJi(.d,? 

m rVifniGdcII.'' Hat jtii fli>)t 



i 



T he HtJI Tan^Kjn g Benty lie fmth. 

oanreiiiWhriikcnoiihcn^inrrrptflof Sc. Oiie!iorfi:,Bffiw 



hillP(g]nRlft>tl|llhiirVlfniGdcII.''Kat ^ufliil 
iig<iilnijivniicnliyD[l''<JfkinilC'i^i]liciii,nilih 

ikDvll MJk niiih fb lioKoucible in A^BK. time hmr 



g,„...,^,„,.,..S, 







tmS^aa nqr TKiliBW Eid my ligliffof ili j 
T« Ihifkv-fy "d oidluu^nd curfl'avlwhDltyj 
IB In fiim-nambciif niy ihccjipIK vri ichc 
~ B^Wd tlinoiUTindtTtilcl^lTaii W'rKi ^ 
>iilic«iniitiDfininig(»'KybmiodingsftS, 
Baiiingciodie(icli)..'And<hiHiIii<lull'd^ 
n<llici,uid Rcilrni ricmlKi.Tsui, 
JfPiLiudMi. Fmnileii .Fuipcif « 
DIBiRI.>l;a..af Canon , Culueiin. i o 
Ofl'iiriinRi (inloiiic .indnFSauIdimniliic, 

a{i1 t^ly{h Is biD in J ihn in Ihy I KpF, 
TMitSlioi (wuit hiih Hood t^™ ihy 8mw, 

A td in rl^ lice OAn^e moUaiH blue Dppctf^. 

I tunc ErenlodainE hall, O^bai nofiernue rhefei 
nFH0#ebur>niireh]ihiKy LoM In bind. 



buGncirc/Zi 



I. Wl^nMl\ 

'. TtT.ni.Li>4 j„ 

rt. T^iikoioilhjIlbfmy'nxaM. WfU, J Hill. 

;hl>n.1cli|>lil. f|K'<">b>dA'"Tlr.dUitD^at£ 

^ Dm heuHfHi.mv Lcrd, 
-. m..I^U.e=nyL.d»t 
I. Whw<ua"i«yoiiw>y' 
<,«. \VB,ii.yhoirt(myliHK)iBjhoifc 
Lf. Ouf>^niid-bi>d<d 4g°i ■Wtncl])i(itaiM 
fuchi dealt DrSpleenCaituAlKiAltKii. AliHinlll 
• ' ' " ^aaftmlL llnceinyE 
boll hii rule. >Ddh>ibi 

•ffas Bnuriou go 

ie7 Ljliali beneary, LoiUb) 
!.< Caiiiej;cinic.yiid^nqiiila,anrvTnnKj|ta^ 
•mo <M> qwllior> >Kii I DuU tike.IudwI^^nW 
iSy TInle Hogtr Hm^.if iboa wilt jioinrffi n&. 

j;r<<; ni>>iyJtnTy«i»iagflw».Iiaici)|SDab 
lnienotroi.bMXm3ihlll.WnMW ,„ A 
To fUy With M amnm.tnd to lilt wiib llgK 
We iBMft huic hlooilie MoTci. iiid aicli'd Owna 
AndpUTsibcmnimntwb Qodinnr.iHbailc. 
Whaflii'll ifSu brriwhaT leolij'fl iboufcme Hill 

Wtll.donoijM. Foilinte youlouemcRor, 

Nay.iilfHAibw fre^ in icfl.griio, 
Hti. Came, niiitir^tEjpe ride! 
And v,lKn 1 an t hoHWlliin wOlftntTtL 
lloueihieinlintlelr. BuiheufcyoulCji., 
1 nun n^u blue you hencctaitli,qDeltioaWa 
V/h(f br^go ; n« iRTonw'mmboni, 
Whf:W»TiiuB,lmuB;(fBii>em<lBde,_^ 
TbiiEanimgiitiiHrlEiafthee,g(ni|eK£. 
lljj«v™"ile.butycLiioE«b(mifi "• 
^btaUvr^trcivvtiXL CantliDtirDiiue^ 



IvuJbdeMii^* 
vhiE thotf^D'H ntK kni>ff« 
TninibibgenlklltlCi, >nj 

BmhuleyouKaw,; 



AdKafitteBilfl 

1.. Hoopai 

,0 //rfNoiiilnd 

■Villlhlftnilci..,^..~-..i 



fcentf Quaria. 



nnniiaittkrowii;i^TlEhilOucipKnoi, /jp,bu!>Co!lnihiinjlMofiiieii 

tf...:jl/h.t ho ; 1.<M«..«,.I, .Se P«l„, E„„e ( -henlfo, Kingol EnEllto I Aui E 

J-i Hc„m,LAiinmK.,i^Ac.. Jo ; LaddeiinEifl^bnpt. InEynir 

•Kaf.HiihJeiftrtiioulhKnoreimiiiiESibeSheijiaf IsESailetiiiidwMDyBubKiihH 
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[into "Tom, Dick and f rands;" and the Iraveiers are 
I called "Bacons" by Falstaff as he robs them; and St- 
\ Nicholas is deprived of his real characteristics and made 
the patron saint of thieves, which he was not — so as to 
get the word Nicholas into the text twice. And when 
to all these extraordinary facts we add the proofs, here 
p given, that these unusual words hold a direct aritliraetical 
■Relation to the three pages on which they occur, and to the 
1 framing of the play into scenes and fragments of scenes, 
[ caused by the stage directions, we present an array of 
f proofs that there is a cipher in tliis play, which cannot 
be controverted even by the wildest or most devout wor- 
shippers of the fetish of Stratford. 

If the reader will number the words from the top of 
:, p. 53 downward, he will find that the 371st word is 
, the word "Bacon." The word "Bacon" occurs but four 
I times in all the Shakespeare Plays, and in three of these 
I instances it is found on the two consecutive pages, 53 and 
1 54, to which I have referred. To make the word "Bacon" 
I the 371st word on that column, eight different adjustments 
r of the text were required. The two words "In faith" had 
[ to be printed as one word (the iptn on the column) ; the 
' word "he" had to be left out of the sentence, "Poor fellow, 
(he) never joyed," etc. Take these eight self-evident 
manuipulation of the text into consideration and there is, 
by "the doctrine of probabilities," not one chance out of 

I billions that the word Bacon would by accident, corres- 
pond precisely with the number of the page (53) multi- 
plied by the number of italic words {7) on the first column 
of that page. 
Now take again that cipher number 371, and instead of 
commencing to count at tJie top of col. i, page 53, let us 
: 



^^H cai 

si 
1 c. 

I" 

I: 
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begin at the top of the first column of tlic next page, 54. 
At the top of that page there is a subdivision contain- 
ing 17 words. Let us count through this subdivision, and 
we have 354 words left (371 — 17=^354) ; now carry this 
to the beginning of the next scene (Scaeiia Tcrlia of the 
FoHo), at the end of same page, and carry it tlirough 
the 24 words of the fragment beginning tliat scene, on 
that column, and then forward to the next column, not to 
the top of the colmnn, but to the top of the fragment of 
the same caused by the stage direction "Enter his Lady;" 
count down to the bottom of the column and advance up 
the next column and the number^ 354 brings us to the 
word "Francis," the 447th word on column two of page 
55. This gives us the two words "Francis Bacon" each 
is the 371st word, alternately going up and down the 
zoh\ma—"Francis" being counted up the column, and 
"Bacon" being counted down the column, "Bacon" comes 
from the beginning of scene one of Act II, and "Francis" 
from the beginning of scene three of Act II ; and each 
is the 371st word. 

Consider these figures : 



371 


-189 (up) =182 


255— (S4— 2) 


; 


371 


—269 (down) ^102 


447— (55— 2) 


Francis 


371 


—189 (up) =183 


371— (53-1) 


Bacon 


371 


-269 (down) =102 


337-(54— I) 


Son 


371 


—189 (up) =182 


29S-(53-2) 


of 


371 


—269 (down) ^102 


45-(54— 2) 


Sir 


37" 


-189 (up) =182 


214— (53— 2) 


Nicholas 


371 


—269 (down) ^102 


159— (54— 2) 


Bacon 



But for the rest of the article showing how the words 
Fronds — Bacon— Sir^Nicholas— Bacon's — son all come 



I 
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uiit ill respuiisu Id tlic milliters 371 am! 648. I refer llie 
curious reafler to ilie pages of tlie December, 1890, iiuni- 
br of the North-American Rc^'iac. It is not necessary to 
repeat them liere. 

I have shown that if we take that root number, 371, 
ami count down col. r, of page 53, it brings us to the 
word "Bacon." ^ut tlie first column of the next page, 54, 
has twelve itahc words on it, just as the first column of • 
page 53 has seven itahc words, .^nd just as 53x7 gives 
us the root-number, 371 ; so 54x12 gives us another root- 
number, 648 Now if we count down 1, 53, and it gives 
us, as the 371st word, "Bacon," let us keep on counting, 
until we have counted 648 words, and the 648th word ia 
the 189th word, 2, 53, which is "Nicholas." 

This is certainly remarkable ; 371 gives us "Bacon," and 
648, counting in precisely the same way, gives us the first 
name of Francis Bacon's father — "Nicholas" 

In the particular cipher derived from page 74, given in 
the foregoing pages, we took no account of the bracketed 
and hyphenated words — omitting to count the bracketed 
words and counting the hyphenated words as one each. 
In the cipher derived from page 75 multiphed by 12 (the 
number of italic words on col. i, p. 74) ^:^)00, the bracket- 
ed and hyphenated words arc used, as we showed on page 
141 ante. And in the cipher we are now engaged on there 
arc, as a rule, few hyphenated words and still fewer 
bracketed words, but they are all used. 

We find that 648 words from the top of column one, 
page 53, gave us "Nicholas." Let us proceed to the top 
of the next page, 54 ; carry 648 through column one (455 
words), and we have 193 left; but there are five hyphen- 
words on that coUinui, 1, 54; deduct 5 and we have 




]88 kft, carry lliis up tin; next coluniit (2,54) from the 
^S^th, or ijoltoni word, and it brings us to the 197111 
word, but as we have passed over the 222d word, (2. 54) : 
"triie-meii," if we count these as two words, then the 
188th word brings tis to the igSth word, which is "Ba- 
cons." Am! so we have "Nicholas" (down) "Bacons" 
(up). "Nicholas" from the top of i, 53, and "Bacons" 
from the top of 1,54!! 

"Bacons" is a forced and unnatural word. Falstaf 
might reasonably have called tlie travelers "pigs," or 
"hogs;" but he would scarcely have designated them by 
the name of a piece of smoked meat ! 

Now as the word "Nicholas" came from 1,53, and 
went down tlie column, the next word "son" must also 
start from page 53, and go down the column. There is 
a break on i, 54, caused by the stage direction: "They 
whistle," at the 235th word. Deduct 235 from 648 and 
we have 413 left. Carry this to 2, 53, and deduct the first 
fragment there 76, and we have 337 left; and the 337th 
word, on 1,54, is "sonne." And so we have "Nicholas 
Bacon's Sonne." 

Let us now take 648 — 52 (t, 53) =596; carry this 
through 2, 54, above the ist word of beginning of scene 
three (2, 54) , ^^359 words 4-3 hyphenated words, ^=362 ; 
596 — 362 — 234 ; and 234 carried up 2, 53, brings us to the 
246th word: — "Sir." 

And so we have: 



up 648 — 53, end scene 2, (2. 54) 

=246, (2,53) "-5"'V 

down 648— 459, 1,53 beg. sc. i. 

Act 2, =189, (2,53) "Nicholas" 
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up 648—455, 1, 54 beg. sc. 2, 

Acta, (2,54) "Bacon's" 

down 648—235=413—76 {2, 53) 

=337. (1.54) "some." 

■ If on tlie other hand we again take 648, and carry it 
r through cokimn one of page 55, containing, +5 hyphenat- ] 
I cd words, 585 words. Deduct this from 648 and we have 
' 63 left. Carry this down from the beginning of scene 
four (2, 55), counting in one hyphenated word, "logger- 
heads," as two words, and the 63d word is : — "Francis." 
Take again 648 ; add to it the fragment of 17 words at I 
I the top of I, 54, and we have 667; carry this through col. 
I 2, of p. 53 ("479 words), and we have 188 left; carry this I 
I «/■ i> 53 (458) a"d it brings us to the 371st word "Bacon." 
' This is the same word "Bacon" we reached by going down 
the coUimn. And so it responds to 371 going down the 
cokimn, and to 648 going li^ the column. And so we have 



down 648, 1,55, 

up 6^8+17, 2,54, 



"Francis" 
"Bacon" 



Observe the similarity of this cipher with that growing 

out of page 74. Iti each the words move alternately up 

I and down the columns. In each tlie fragments of the 

I text are alternately added to and subtracted from the root- 

n umbel'. 

Thus 371 is modified by adding to it the number o£ I 
words, 52, foimd in the first subdivision of scene one of ] 
' act two, page 53 of "Histories." That is to say between 
' the word "Heigii-ho" (190th word) 1,53, which begins 
I that scene, to the break caused by the stage direction, 
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"Enter another carrier," there are just 52 words; and 
here I wouki call the reader's attention to the fact that 
there is no necessity for that stage direction, except that 
which arises from the exigencies of the cipher. The two 
carriers could jnst as well have entered together, in the 
beg^inning of the scene. In fact, the first carrier has to 
converse with an ''ostler," of whose entry there is no rec- 
ord, and who disappears from the scene after (he appear- 
ance of the second carrier. 

But if we take that root number, 371, and deduct and 
add that number, 52, we have two root, numbers which 
alternately move up and down the next column. Thus : 



371—52= 319. 
371+52= .123. 



The reader will observe the ingenuity of the cipher so 
constructed — the consecutive words of the cipher story, 
are not only separated by the fact that one g;oes up and 
the other down the column, hut they are further divided 
by the difference between 52+52 or 104 (423 — 319= 
104). But lest even Ihis should not be safeguard enough, 
the cryptogram! .';t does not make 319 and 423 move al- 
ternately up and down the column, with the two con- 
secutive words standing as 319 and 423, counting from 
top and bottom, but he still farther conceals his work by 
making the numbers start from different breaks in the 
column, caused by the stage directions. Let me give ati 
e.tample : 

Suppose the cipher story lo have exliaustcd the possi- 
bilities of column one nf page 53, and to have passed for- 
ward to the next coiunui. i-olumn two nf page 52, 
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Let us take again those two numbers. 371^52^319 
and 371+52^^^^23 and apply them to that column (2, 52). 
If we count down the spoken words of the column, we 
will find that the 319th word is the word "deliver." Now 
take the alternate number, 423, and commence to count 
from and including that word "Heigh-ho," the first word 
of scene one. Act 2, p. 53 (190), and counting upwards, 
and then going up the preceding column (2, 52), and we 
find that the 423d word is the word "unto." But there are . 
on that page tliree hyphenated words, so placed that we 
have to pass over two of them to reach the words "deliver 
itnto." I counted them, ( "waspe-tongued" and "grey- 
hound") in going down the column, to reach the word 
"deliver," and "a-foot" and "grey-hound," going up the 
column to reach "unto." as one word each ; hut suppose 
we count them as two words each, then the 3igth word is 
the word "Scottish" and the 423d word is the word 
"king." Thus we have two sequences — "deliver unto" 
and "Scotlish king." By the law of probabilities there is 
only one chance out of twenty billions that these four 
words should each be the 371st word, and cohere so ex- 
actly as they do. 

I said above, that to obtain the 423d words, going up 
the cokimn, to wit: "unto" and "king," we should com- 
mence to count from the 190th word, "Heigh-ho," of 
column one, page 53. I did this to make the statement of 
the rule simpler. The fact is that 190 is used as a modi- 
fier, and as I have shown, is not only deducted from but 
added to the root-number. Deducted from 423 it gave 
us 233, and added to 423 it gives us 613 (423+190=613) ; 
while the same modifier, 190, added to the alternate num- 
ber gives us 319+190^509; and subtracted from it givea 
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us; 129. Bearing these figures in mind, let us experi- 
ment a little farther. 

The root-niimher, 371 minus 52, the first paragraph of 
scaie one, leaves us 319. Go down that first column of 
page 53 and the 319th word (counting "Heigh-ho" as one 
word) is the word "king." Tal^e now the alternate num- 
ber, 423 (371+52=^^23) , and deduct the modifier, 190, and 
we have 233 left ; now as the last word went down the col- 
umn, let us carry this up the same column, and, counting 
the six hyphenated words separately, as one word each, 
it brings the word "ike" — "the king." 

But as we obtained 319 by deducting the 52 from 371, 
let us deduct it once more ; and we have 267 left, (371 — 52 
=319 — 52^=267). We have used the modifier, 190, the 
number of words from the top of scene two (col. i, p. 53), 
inchisivc, upwards to top of column ; but from the end of 
scene one, on same column, downwards, to the bottom of 
the column, there are 269 words, plus four hyphenated 
words, or 273 in all. We will find these alternate num- 
bers, 190 and 269 (+4=^73) play a very important part 
in working out tin's part of the Cipher story. Let us now 
add 269 to 267 (just as to obtain the last word we dedtict- 
ed 190 from 423) and we have 536 (319-52=^267+269=^ 
536) ; now we carry this number through the same col- 
umn one, of page 53, containing 458 words, the hyphenat- 
ed words being coimted as one word each and we have, 
as a remainder, 78 (536-4S8r=78) ; as the last word, 
"the," was obtained by going up the column, we must car- 
ry this word down the same column, and we do so and 
find that the 78th word is the word "see." And so by a 
coherent rule, growing out of and applied strictly to the 
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same column ( i of 53) we have the words "sec the king," 
thus: 



Jowii 371—52=319—52=267 




+269=536—458=78 


(I. 53) 


up 371+52=423—190=233; 




458—233=225— 6+3h= 




229 


(1, 53) 


down 371—52^319 


(I. 53) 



"Ike" 
"king" 



Observe how strictly the rule works. The first para- 

L graph, 52 words, is alternately deducted from and added 

1 to the root-number 371 ; the count moves alternately up 

I and down the cohimn and the first word "see" is obtained 

' by counting doivnwards from the end of scene one, and 

the next word "the" is obtained by counting upwards 

from the beginning of scene two, and the third word 

"king" is obtained by counting downwards from the top 

of the column ! 

But it will be noted that when we carried 233 (423^ 
19(^=1233) up column one, we counted in all the six 
hyphenated words as one word each. If we had not done 
this the 233d word up the column would have been the 
word "few." "Few" what? Let us see: 

We obtained "few" by deducting 190 from 423 and 
going up the column. We must get the next word by 
adding tiie alternate number, 269, to the alternate of 423, 
that is 319 (371 plus 52=^3: 371 minus 52:^319, and 
going down the column). We have 3i9f269=588. Now 
let us begin at the top of the next preceding column (2 
of 52) and we find there is on that cohimn 461 words, 
plus 3 hyphenated words, or 464 in all, and carrv"ing 
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58S tliroiigh that coiumn we have 124 left (588 — 464= 
124), and the 124th word is "'days"="feiti days." 

When we carried 319 down column one of page 53. we 
came, I showed to the word "king," counting' the com- 
pound word "Heigh-ho" as one word: but if we counted 
that as two words the 319th word is the word "a." And 
so we have ag;ain "afeiv days," thus: 



down 



371—52=319—1 hyphen- 




_ __ 


ated word^3i8 


(h 53) 


"a' 


3711-52=423— 190=-233; 






458—233=^25+1^226 


^ (1.531 


"fezv 


371— 52^3t9f 269=588 






—464, Col. t, 52=124 


(i- 53) 


"days' 



When we obtained the word "sec" ("see the king"). 
"see" the 78th word, it will be remembered that we first 
deducted 52 from 319 (319 — 52=267) ;-and then added 
269 to the remainder (267^269:^536), and carried it 
through column one p. 53, and the remainder 78, gave us 
the word "sec." But it may be asked, why was not the 
269 added to the 319 before we deducted the 52? Let 
us try that. If we add 269 to 319 we have 588 — the same 
number which, as we have jtist seen when carried through 
column 2 of page 52 gave us the word "days." Let us 
carry it through the column we have been working on, 
I of 53, containing 458 words; 458 from 588 leaves 130, 
and this carried down the same column gives us the 
word "loe." the abbreviated form of the word "lord," — 
"Glendower and loe Mortimer :" It is printed "loe" be- 
and because as "!oc" it becomes, in another part of the 
and because as "he" it becomes, in another part of the 
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cipher story, the last syllable of the name of Marlow 
(More-loe). 

What does the word ''lord" have to do with this 
sentence we are working out? 

Remember it grew out of 371 minus 52, and it went 
down the column — the next word must grow out of 371 
plus 52 and must go up the column. 

We saw that ''^ee" was obtained by deducting 52 from 
319; let us now add 52 to 423, the alternate number; we 
have 475. If we turn to the next column, 2 of 53 (for 
we cannot keep forever on the same column — we soon 
exhaust its possibilities), we will see that it is divided 
into two parts by the stage direction, ''Enter Chamber- 
lain e/' From the end of the first fragment to the bot- 
tom of the column there are 403 words, not counting in 
the bracketed words and counting the double words as 
one word each; now deduct 403 from 475 and we have 
72 left; carry 72 up the same column, one of p. 53, and 
it brings us to the word "my'' — "my lord." And so we 
have: 



down 371 — 52=319 — 52=267 

+269=536—458=78 (1,53) "^ee 

up 37i+52=423f52=475— 

403=72 ; 458—72=386+ 

1=387 (I, 53) 'W 

down 371—52=319+269=588 

—458=130 (I, 53) "lord 

up 371+52=423—190=233 ; 

458—233—225+1=226 

+3hi=:229 "the 

down 371—52=319 (i, 53) "king 



>} 



>f 



J} 



if 
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We see this fonn of expression in 2d Henry VI. V. 
I, "happiness to my lord the king;" and ifi Titus Audron., 
11,4. "where is my lord, the king?" 

Let us take the same 423 and again add 190 and we 
have 613; now commence at the bottom of the next 
column and carry count upwards, cntuiting the ten liy- 
phenated or double words as two words each, and go 
up to the preceiUng cohimn and the 613th word is the 
word "ivill," tlie 336th word of column one, page 53. 

And here I would call attention to the minute ac- 
curacy of the work. The reader will note that the last 
word of col. 1, 53, is "gelding." the "gel" being at the bot- 
tom of col. I, and the "ding" at the top of the next col- 
umn. Now neither "gel" nor "ding" is a word, and 
hence neither is counted where the contents of either 
column act as a modifier, thus there are 458 words, (less 
the hyphens,) on col. i, p. 53, and 479 on col, 2, p. 53. 
But when the count progresses from one column to the 
other then the "gel" is imited to the "ding" and becomes 
a word:— "gelding." The word "Nicholas" is the 189th 
word on 2, 53, and there are 458 words oni. 53, and these 
made 647, but as we have proceeded through col. i, and 
down col. 2, we have necessarily joined "gel" and "ding." 
together, and that makes one word, gelding, and thus 
"Nicholas" becomes the 648th word. And in the same 
way I would note that the clue-word is only counted as 
one of the words of a column where it is one of the spoken 
words of the test, not where it is a stage direction or the 
name of one of the characters. Thus "and" at tlie bottom 
of 2, 52, is counted, but "Exeunt," and "scena" at ilie close 
•jf 2, 53, are not counted. It is upon these delicate ( 
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I criminations, only discovered !)y great lalior. tliat ilie a 
i rect working of 'he cipher depentls. 

Now let lis return to 319, which we found gave us 
' "king" on the first column of 53 and "deliver" and j 
• "Scottish" on the preceding cohmin (2, 52). We have 
\ been modifying the count by adding and subtracting 190 
I and 269, the numbers above and IdcIow the break in the 1 
I text, between acts one and two, i, 53. But there : 
' otlier modifiers. If the reader wih look at the same col- I 
umn (one of page 53), he will find that it is made up of 1 
three subdivisions— the first extends from the top of the 1 
\ column to the words ''Actus Secundus Scena Prima;' 
the second extends from that point to the stage direction : 
"Enter Gads-hill;" and the third fromthat point to the 
' bottom of the column. Between the first word of the 
last sttbdivision and the close of the column there are just ' 
twenty words. Now this number, 20, becomes a third , 
I modifier, just as 1 showed in the preceding pages— 1 
several subdivisions of col. 2, p. 74 were used— the 29 I 
there being the equivalent of the 20 here. 

If we deduct 20 from 319 we have 299 left; carry this 

, down the preceding column and it brings us to the word 

"you." 

Now let us go up a step farther. We saw that 3i9f I 
269^^588 carried through 2, 52, and down i, 52, gave us [ 
I the woT<i"days." Now let us take the alternate number, 
' 423; add the alternate modifier, 190 (423+190=613), and 
carry it through the same 2, 52, and up i, 52, countig the 
double words on 2, 52, as one word each, but counting 
the double words on i, 52, as two each, and the 613th 
word is the word "more." 

And here we come to a modifier which will appear 
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all through this part of the cipher work. There are 52 
words between *'Heigh-ho" and the end of the subdivi- 
sion. But if we divide the hyphenated word into two 
words, "Heigh ho," then between the first word "heigh" 
and the end of the subdivision there are 53 words. And 
consequently we shall find that we have not only 371+ 
52^=1423, but37i+53 — 424 ; and we also have 371-52= 
319, and 371-53=318. 

We saw that 371+52=423-190=233, and that this car- 
ried up col. I, p. 53, gave us ''few'' and "the" Let us now 
take 371+53=424, and deduct 190, and we have 234 left, 
and this caried up the same column, in the same way, 
gives us "a* and "in" 

Let us put these results together and we have : — 

+up37 1+53=424—190=234 ; 

458—234=224+1=225 ; 

225+3h.=228 (I, 53) "in" 

— down 371 minus 53=:3i8 (i, 53) "a" 

+up 371+523=423- 190=233 ; 

4S&— 223=225+1=226 ; 

226f3h.=229 (I, 53) 'Jew" 

— down 371 — 52=319+269= 

588—464=124 (I, 52) "days" 

+up 371+521=423+190=613 

—461 (2, 52) =152; 472 

— i52=320fi+5h.=326 (i, 52) 
—down 371—52=319—20=299 (2, 52) 
+up 371+52=423+190=613 

—480, (2, 53 ) =133— 
ioh.=i23; 458—123=335 

+1=336 (I, 53) ''zviir 



more 
''you" 



<c:,^}j 



}> 
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— down 371 — 52=^319 — ^2=i2(iy 

4-269=536—458=78 ; 

78+20=^8 (I, 53) -fc^- 

+up 37i+53=424f 52=476; 

476—403 (2 section 2, 53) 

=73 ; 458— 73=385f 1=386 ( i , 53 ) "i^ 

—down 371—52=7319—52=: 

267—52=215+269=484 ; 

484— 458=:26— 20=6 (i, 53) ''Scotland 

+up 371+52=424—269(1, 53) 

=153; 479— i53=327+ih. 

=328 (2, S3) ''and 

—down 371—52=319—52= 

267f 269=536— 458=78 (I, 53) "see 

+up 371+52=423+52=475 

—403=72; 458—72=387 (I, 53) "my 

— down 371 — 52=319+269= 

588—458=130 (I, 53) "lord 

+up 371+52=423—190= 

233 ; 458—233=225+1= 

226f 3h.=229 (1,53) "the 

—down 371— 52=319 (1,53) "king" 

The reader may ask: — "What is all this about? Who 
is this Scottish king?" 

In answer we refer to the historical events of the 
time. This play of 1st Henry IV. was first printed in 
1598. In that year Elizabeth was sixty-five years old, and 
had reigned forty years. Her early death was naturally 
anticipated by both the great factions of the state: — the 
followers of Essex and Cecil (she died four years 
thereafter). Bacon belonged to the Essex party, notwith- 



ff 



y> 
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stanfliiiy the fact thai Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was liis un- 
cle, and Robert Cecil was his cousin ; but it is well known 
that these men, who possessed the ear of tlie Queen, and 
stood at the head of the govtrnmenl, systematically de- 
pressed, belittled and antagonized Francis Bacon. 

Two years after the date of the publication of this 
play, containing this cipher story, Essex entered upon 
teasonable practices which culminated in an attempt to 
excite a rebellion and sieze upon and possibly murder the 
Queai. He expiated his crime under the headsman's 
axe. But behind all these conspiracieSj was the great 
question :— which side would James of Scotland support 
when he came to the English throne? And both sides 
were busy sending messengers and letters to Scotland 
to ingratiate themselves with the future dispenser of 
place and power. As long as Elizabeth lived the Cecil 
faction was all-powerful, but the long-headed Burleigh 
was taking steps for tlie day of change, and he did so 
quite effectually; for when James came to the English 
crown, his son,, then made Earl of Salisbury, continued 
to hold almost absolute power till the end of his Hfe. 

But, at the date of the cipher story, Essex and the 
Bacons were hard at work striving to supplant the Cecils 
in the confidence of King James, and establish them- 
selves as his guides and councilors. 

We read (see "Spedding Letters and Life of Bacon," 
Vol. II, p. 168), that in 1599 Lord Montjoy was sent as a 
iger from Essex to the king of Scotland : 



"In the summer of 1599, he (Essex) had dispatched a 
messenger secretly to Scotland, with some communication 
on the forbidden object of tlie succession. The terms 
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are not known, but the general purport was to satisfy the I 
King that Essex would support his claim to succeed to | 
the crown upon Elizabeth's death : and to suggest some 1 
course o£ proceeding which might lead to an acknowledg- 
ment of tha^t claim during her life." 

Sir Charles Danvers said, in his confession, at the time 
of his trial for treason, as one of Essex' abettors in his | 
rebellion ; 

"He" (Lord Moiitjoy) "entered into it the rather at 
I that time to serve my Lord of Essex, who by loss of her 
I Majesty, was like to run a dangerous fortune, unless he 
' took a course to strengthen himself by that means." 

Sped ding says : 

"The answer to these questions must surely be, that the 
^negotiation was undertaken not only in the interest of 
' Essex, but in concert with him; and that the object was 
t to arrange some joint action, between the King of Scots 
and the English army in Ireland, for the purpose of com- 
I .pclling the Queen to assent to a formel declaration of his 
right to succeed her on the throne of England." 

And we further find (ibid, p. 343) that in the examin- 
' ation of Henry Cuffe, who suffered death for treason 
' with Essex, being then a prisoner, he testified (March 
t 2d, 1600) in relation to the correspondence between Es- 
sex and the Scottish king : 

"He confesseth that Norton, the bookseller, carried the 
kEarl of Essex' letter to the Scottish king, which Norton 
Received at the hands of the Lord Willoiighby at Ear- 
wick, and that one part of the letter was to persuade the 
r coming up of the Ear! of Mar to London, by the first 
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of February. And that the Earl of Essex had, under 
his own hand, written instructions to the Earl of Mar, 
which the Earl of Essex burnt. 

■".\nd this examinate was acquainted that the King 
of Scots should return his answer in disguised words of 
three books, which the king did accordingly. And that 
was it which the Earl carried about him in a black purse. 
He hath often heard that Anthony Bacon [conveyed 
divers letters from the Earl to the King of Scots') was 
an agent between the Earl and the King of Scotland and 
was so accounted." 

We read in a foot note by Spedding, that the words in 
brackets "conveyed divers letters from the Earl to the 
King of Scots," were first written in Cuffe's confession 
and then stricken out! It would seem as if some power- 
ful agency was at work to save Francis Bacon and his 
brother Anthony from prosecution, for these old offences 
then three years past. 

And right here, in the play, on the very pages I am 
working upon, we find references to that cipher in a book 
or books, probably consisting of the marking of certain 
words held together by an arithmetical system, under- 
stood alike by Essex and the King. 

We find these passages: 

"Peace cousin, say no more. 
And now / •!vill unclaspe a secret book, 
And to your quick conceyving discontents, 
I'll read you matter, deep and dangerous. 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit. 
As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unstedfast footing of a Speare." 
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"He apprehends a world of figures here, 
Uut not the form of what ho should attend." 

That word '"Speare" is the last syllable of the name of 
the play-actor — ^liere described as that fat gofbellied 
knave, Jack-speare." 

53x7=371= 172— (52— I ) ■■ihaf 

53x7=^371= 26— (54— i) "fal" 

53x7—371= 181— (54— 2) "gorbelUed" 

53x7=371= i35_{54_i) "rascal" 

53x7^371=. . 477— (55—2) •'Jack-" 

53-<7=S7i= 252— (52— i) "Speare" 

Ent we have given enough to show that there were 
treasonable or suspicious communications passing be- 
tween the Essex party, to which Bacon belonged, in 1597, 
anti King James of Scotland; and as the ist part of 
, Henry IV., in which this portion of the Cipher narrative 
[■ appears, was published in 1598, it is probable that the 
description given iu the cipher, of "his brotHer" going 
' to Scotland is one of those very expeditions to which 
k Cuffe referred in his confession. 

When the whole cipher narrative is worked out we 
F shall learn why Francis an<! Anthony Bacon were not 
^ sent to the block with Essex ; and why it was that Essex, 
, in the presence of death, was ready to sacrifice all 
his former friends and co-conspirators, did not attack 
. Francis Bacon or his brother. I can imagine the Cecils, 
I father and son, sparing their relative.';, for the honor of 
[ the family, but doing it under such circumstances of 
j hitmiliatiun as to render life a biiter and terribly dis- 
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graceful tiling. It may be that we have the reflex of the| 
mental condition in Tiiiioii- of Athens and The Anatot 
of Melancholy. 

"When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I afl alone beweep my uulcast state, 
j\nd trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate." 

—Sonnet XXIX. ] 

"What potions have I drunk of Siren fears, 
Distilled from limbecs foul as bell within; 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when 1 saw my.self to win." 

—Sonnet CXIX. 

I have deemed these words of explanation necessary 
before proceeding farther with this part of the Cipher 
story. 

We have seen that the same numbers whicli produced 
the foregoing sentence : "in a few days more you -imll see 
iny lord the Xing" also produced on the preceding 
column the words "deliver unto" and "Scottish king." 
Let us see what it was that was to be delivered unto the 
Scottish king. 

We take first the alternate root-number, jiy (371 — .52 
7=319). We saw that we obtained the word "you" in 
the foregoing sentence, by deducting from 319 the modi- 
fier 20, leaving 299, and that the 299th word on the 
preceding column was the word "you." If the reader 
will turn to the succeeding column (2. 53 1, the 29gth 
word is "these." 

This is obtained by going doivn the column. Let vis 
take the alternate root-number 423 (371+52=423), an4 
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carry it through the first suhdivision of that same second I 
column of p. 5^, which contains 76 words, and m^ ^^^M 
preceding column, coimting the double words as one wordj 
each, and we find that it brings us to the word "letters"' 
— "these letters." 

371 — ^S2^^3ig~-20=299, down (2, 53} "these" 

371+52=^23—76^347; 458—347 

^^111+1^:112 (I/S3) "letters" 

How are the sentences connected together? Let us 
see. Remember the messenger is going upon a perilous 
journey to Scotland, in an age before stage-coaches or 
railroad cars. 

We have seen that the alternating numbers, 319 and 
423, told the story at this place, and that they were 
modified and the resulting words scattered far apart, so 
as to bewilder any one who attempted to work out the 
cipher, by adding and deducting certain modifiers, especi- 
ally 190, 269 {269+-4=^73), 20, 76 (76+2^^78), 403, etc. 
Let us proceed. 

The number 319 so far has always gonfe down the 
columns ; its alternate. 423, up the columns — 319 minus 
269 leaves 50; the 5Qth word on col. 2, p. 52, is "and;" 
or deducting 4 more for the double words in 269 (i8g 
end of Act i to bottom of col. i, 53), we have left 46, 
which, on 2, 52, is "when." 

Let us take the alternate, 423, and deduct the same mo- 
difier, 269. from it ; we have left 154 : or deducting the 4 
extra hyphenated words in 269, 150; let us carry this 
number, 150, up that same column (2, 52), and it brings 
us to the word "then." And so we have, alternating "and 
then when." 
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\\ L' ri;acii now another modifier. We have seen that we 
have used the modifiers on the ist and 2d columns of page 
53; we proceed forward to the next column, ist of 54. 
At the top of this cohimn there is a break in the text 
caused by the stage direction, "Enter Falstaff." 

The first word of the next subdivision is "Poines;" it 
is the i8th word. We will see now that 18 becomes with 
20, 269, 190, etc., one of tlie modifiers of the Cipher; we 
add and subtract it as we did the others. 

We saw that 423 — i9Qr=233 carried up the 2d column 
of p. 52 yielded "unto" and "king;" if we deduct 18 from 
233 we have 215 left and this taken up the same column 
gives us the word "you," the 247th word on the column. 

We recur to the mmiber 319; deducting; one from 
371 for the compound word "heigh-ho," as already ex- 
plained, leaves us 318; add to this the modifier 190 and 
we have 508; if we carry this through column 2 of page 
52, counting the double words as two words each, we 
have left 47, thus: 371—53^3184-190^^64 (46rf3 hy) 
=47; and 47 carried down the same column yields the 
word "Und." 

We return to 423. We deduct 269 and have 154 left; 
we modify this by deducting 20; and we have 134 left; 
we carry this up the same column (2, 52), and it brings 
lis to the word "the." 

Then come the words "Scottish king" already given ; 
and the words "deliver unto." 

Let us recur to the alternate number 319; add 190= 
509; carry it through col. 2, p. 52. as before, counting the 
double words as two words each, and we have 45 left 
(371— 52=3i9+-i90=S09— 46+=45), and the 45th word 
is "him." 
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Let us take 424; carry it through the ist and zd sub- 
divisions of I, 54, 23s words, plus 3 double word&3^238, 
and we have left 186; take this to the end of scene 2d 
{2, 54) and carry it up from 359 and it brings us to the J 
word "both." 



down 371—52^319—269^50, 
up 371+53=423—269^312, 
down 371 — 52=319 — 269 — 4 h.= 

46, 
up 371+52=423—190—18= 

247. 
down37i— 52^319— I h.i=3i8+ 

190=^508—464 ^- 44, 
up 371+52^=423—269—20:= 

328. 
down 371—52=319—2 h.=3i7, 
up 371+52=423—190+2 h.= 

231, up 2, 52= 
down 371— 52=319, 
up 371+52=423-190=229, 
down 371— 52=319+190=509, 45 
up 3?i+53=424. 
down 371 — 52^=319 — 20^^299, 
up 371+52=423—76=347; 458 

—347=112, 



(2,52) 
(2,52) 


"and" 
"thm" 


(2,52) 


"when" 


(2, 52) 


"yow" 


(2,S2) 


"S«d" 


(2,52) 
(2,52) 


"the" 
"Scoltish" 


(2, 52) 
(2,52) 
(2,52) 
(2,52) 

(2, 54) 
(2,53) 


"king" 

"deliver" 

"unto" 

"both" 
"thest'"^ 



(1,53) 



"letters." 



And here is a reference to "York Place," in London, 
where Francis Bacon was born. He describes how that I 
"fawning grey-hound," his cousin, Robert Cecil, and that ] 
"subtle devil," his uncle Burleigh, flattered him at York 
Place, during his father's life-time : 

"Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 

This fawning grey-hound then did proffer me." 
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Take T,y\, deduct 52^319; declncl 97 (the last. modi- 
fier, I, 53, 20+77, 2. S3) 3nd we liavc 222, and 222, 2, 52, 
is "Yorke." 

Take 371, add 52^^423; from 242, (2d. sec. 1, 53), to 
76, (2, 53) there are 293 words; add 293 to 423 and we 
have 716; carry this through i, 53, 458 words; and we 
have 258 left; and 258 carried up 2, 52, the same which 
gave us "Yorke" brings us to the 204th word, "Place." 

And 37t plus 53^^424 — 189^235, and this carried up 
-> 52 gives us, "my;" and 371 luinus 53^^318, and this, 
less the same 97, (which gave us "Yorke,") brings us to 
the 22ist word, "uncle" — "my uncle" — Burleigh. 

And 371 — 269=^102 (i, 53) ="consin." 

And he describes him as "a most villainous fellow, 
who would be glad to see the whole house of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon hanged by the neck, by the common hangman." 

371+189^560— 269^=291; 479 (2, 53) 

— 291^188+1^189= "Nicholas" 

371—189=182; 182+189=371 (I. 53} "Bacon" 

Let us turn to another example of the cipher. 

All students of the Shakespeare Plays will remember 
that the name of "Sir John Oldcastle" was mixed up, 
strangely enough, with that of Sir John Falstaffe. The 
real Sir John Oldcastle of history was Lord Cobham. "one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the reformation of 
Wickliffe." His descendants, the Cobhams of Elizabeth's 
time, were enemies of Francis Bacon. In the old play, 
"The Famous Victories of Henry V.," we find the char- 
acter of Sir John Oidcastle; and there was an old play. 
printed in 1600, which bore the name of "Sir John Old- 
castle." It has been argued that the descendants of Lord 
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(.'oliliaiii complained tu QiK-on Hliiabelli of the insult 
■ thrown upon their distingiiislicd ancestor, by represent- | 
ing him as a gross, fat rogue, a liar, a coward and a thief; 
and that the Queen compelled the change of the name of 
the character from Sir John Oldcastle to Sir John Fal- 
staff. This is confiniied by the fact already alluded to. 
that the author of the epilogue to the second part of 
, Henry VI., seemed obliged to make an excuse or apology, 
and'does so in these words : "For anything I know, Fal- 
staff shall die of a sweat, unless already he is killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this 
is not the man." 

If now we find the name "Sir John Oldcastle" coining i 
out of the text, by regular cule, where nothing of the J 
sort appears on the stirface, even the most incredulous I 
I may fairly conclude that there is a cipher in this play. 

Now I have shown that a part of the Cipher narrative ' 
I was produced by the alternations of 52 from the first 
[ subdivision of Act 2d, scene 1st, added to or subtracted 
I from the root-number, 371 (53x7^371 ; 371—52=319; 
I 371+52^=423"), and carried alternately up and down the , 
[ same column. 

If we take 371 — 52:^=319, and carry it to the top of the J 
I second subdi\'ision of column 2, p. 53, the 77th word ( 
[ ("what"), we find that it brings us to the 396th word I 
' (3^9+77^39^)' which is "Castle." I state it thus to | 

make it plainer to the reader, but the same result i 
I obtained if we simply say we will modify 319 by adding J 
I 77 (31^77=396), just as we modified it by adding 26g 
1 190, etc. 

I-et us now take the alternate number 423 (371+52^ 
423), adding in i for the extra word in the 52, making it ' 
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in all 424 ; and DDUnt upwards from the end of scene 3, 
Act 1, on column i, p. 53. and we 6nd 189 words, which 
taken from 424 leaves 235 ; and this carried up the next 
column (2, 53), the same on which we found the word 
"Castle," brings us to tlie word "old," the 245th word on 
the column : which together gives us "Old-castle." 

Now then we take 319, tlie alternate number again, 
and modify it, as we did in previous instances, by deduct- 
ingr again 52 (371—52=319—52=267), and again de- 
duct 20, the last subdivision of col. 1, p. 53, and we have 
the 247th word "John" (371.-52=^319 — 52=267 — 20= 
247). 

Let us return to the alternate number 423; and again 
begin at the same spot, the 189th word, end of sc. 3, Act 
I, col. I, 53, go upwards and then up the next column, 
)v\si as we did to obtain the word "old," and we find that 
the remainder, 234 (371+52^^23, minus 189=^34) 
brings us to the word "Sir" — making altogether; "Sir 
John Oldcastle," thus : 



+up 371+52=423—189=234. 

up2, 40. 2, 53 (2,53) 
—down 371—52=319—52=267 

—20=247, (2. 53) 

+up 371+52=423+1 h. (52) 

=424— 189=235. up 2, 45 (2,53) 
—down 371-52=31^77=396, (2, 53) 



"Sir" 
"John" 



"old" 
"castle" 



Observe the exquisite cunning of this work — the words 
Sir — John— old all come together in a bunch, but arrang- 
ed in a different order, as "old^sir^John," being the 
245th, 246th and 247th words. Can any one in the prcs- 
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2 of such an example doubt the reality of the cipher? 
But we go on. 

We saw that 319+77 g;ave us the 396th word "castle." 
But we failed to count in the 23 'bracketed and hyphen- 
ated words on that column, over which we passed to 
reach the 396th word. If we count in these words then 
I (the 396th word is the 373d wotd (396 — ^23=:373) which 
B "their." 
But we saw that the word "old" of "Oldcastle" was ob- 
Jtained by counting 235 words up that column (2, 53) {424 
1—189=^235) ; let us now carry that same number, 235, 
lup Ihe preceding column (i, 53), and it brings us to the 
word "put." "Put their" — what? Now take that same 
^limber 371 — 52=423, deduct 189 and we have 234 left, 
Jwhich yielded us "'5'i> " now carry it through the words 
3 the first subdivision of the next column (1, 54), seven- 
l-teen in number, and we have 217 left; carry this up the 
Inext column (2, 54), from the end of the scene, and we 
t reach the word "legs." "Put their legs" — -where ? 

If we take that same modified root-number, 396 (31CH- 
77^^396), which gave us "castle" and "their" and which 
we shall see, as wc proceed, will give us many other 

» words, and carry it to that same column of page 54, by 
going up, which we obtained "legs" and carry it through 
ttiat column, counting the double words as two words 
each, and we will find that the 396th word is the t«ith 
word on the next column (i, 55), the word "in." The - 
student will observe that the clue-word "He" at the bot- 
tom of 2, 54, is repeated at the top of the next column. 
In sudi a case, as I have already explained, we count it 
but once. 

Let us now take the alternate number. 234, which pro- 
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duced "Sir," and plus tlic otic extra liyphcnated word in 
Ihc 52, gave us "old," "put," "legs," and carry it up that 
same second column of page 54, counting the two hyphen- 
ated words as two wofils each, and the 234th word is the 
153d word on the column, "the." 

We return now to 396 {319+77^=396}, but we deduct 
the modifier 18 (top i, 54), and we have 378 left (the 
378th word is "out") ; but to reach that 378th word we 
pass over nine compound or double words ; i£ we count 
these two words each, then the 378th word on the column, 
is the 369th word (378 — 9=369)=^ "boots" — "put their 
legs in the boots." 

What are the "boots?" We turn to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and, under the word "boot," we read : 

"2. An instrument made of iron, formerly used to 
torture criminals, particularly in Scotland," 

And then follows this quotation ; 

"So he was put to the torture, which in Scotland they 
call the boots; for they put a pair of iron boots close on 
the legs, and drive wedges between them and the leg." 

This method of torture was very common in Europe 
at that time — it was sometimes called "the Spanish boot ;" 
it was used in France and in England. In extreme cases 
the leg and foot were reduced to a jelly. The use of 
this mode of torture was not abolished in England untib 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

We have just seen that 319, (371 — 52=1:319), 4-77, 
(2, S3), =396: and 396 minus the modifier 18, (top 
I. 54) gave us 378 ; and the 378th word {2, 53} is "out." 

Now take the alternate number, 423, (371+52=423), 
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it up from the bottom of 2, 53, and it brings 
us to the 57th word, which is "warrants" : — "a warrant 
out." 

Tlie word "a," {"a warrant out"), is derived from 
.371 — 52^^319; carried down from the end of the first 
section, 2, 53, (77), ^396="caf(/e." Deduct 269, (the 
lower section i. 53) from 396 and we have 127 left, and 
the 127th word, (2, 53), is "a." And so we have "a 
warrant out." 

»Who is the warrant for? 
We recur to 3i9+77^^396^"Ca.t//e-." Deduct 189, 
('a 53)1 si^d we liave 207 left; deduct 77, (2, 53), and 
we have 130 left, and the 130th word, i, 53, is "loe," or 
"Lord." 

We reached the word "■a.-arraiit,'' (57-2.53), by carry- 
ing 423 up 2, 53. But if we count in the twelve words 
in brackets ^nd tlie ten hyphenated words, as two words 
each, then the 423d word is the 79th word : "Chamber- 






recur to 319+77^=396. We deducted 189, (the 
first section i, 53), from 396 to get "Lord." Let us now 
deduct 243, (the first word of the 3d section 1, 53, i-h that 
hyphenated word "Heigh-ho"), from 396, and we have 
52 left; and the I52d word, on that same column, (2, 53) 
'Company." 
And so we learn tliere is "a ■warrant out" for "the 
•ord Chai'tberlaine Company," to which Shakspere be- 
(see Halliwell Phillipp's "Outlines," page 76), 
and that the Queen proposed to "put their legs in the 
boots, and make Ihem spca^!." And all this is in connec- 
tion with the play of "Sir John Old-Castle." 

And if we add 235, (ist section i, 54), to 57, ("war- 
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rant") it brings lis to 292 "foot-land-rakers;" and the 
alternate 319, minus 18, (1, 54), gives us 301, — "mus- 
lacbio-pttrple-hued-malhvorms." And the actors are fur- 
ther described, in the words of the text; 



"Such as will strike sooner than speake ; and speak 

sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray ; * * * 

they prey continually on the commonwealth, * * » 
picking of purses," etc. 

But let us go a step farther. 

We saw that 396 which produced "Castle," of "Old- 
castle," was obtained by taking the secondary root-num- 
ber 319, and adding 77 to it (3i9f77;^396) : and 319 
was obtained by deducting 52 from 371. Now let us 
employ again the modifier 20, by deducting it from 396 ; 
this leaves us 376, or if we count in the 9 extra hyphen- 
ated words in the column, the 376th word will he the 
367th word "her." 

We take now the other secondary alternate root num- 
ber, 423, and add i to it for that extra word in "heigh-ho." 
making 424; deduct from it iSg, for the number of words 
in the first subdivision of col. i, p. 53, and we have the 
number 235, which carried up col. 2, of p. 53, gave 11s 
"old" part of the word "Old-castlc." Let us modify this 
by deducting the modifier 17, already used to obtain the 
word "!c^s," and we have 218 left, which carried up that 
same column (2, p. 53), counting in all the words. 
bracketed and hyphenated, brings us in tlie word "grace" 
— "her grace" — the Qiieciu 

Tf we take 371 and deduct, not 52 but 53. for the extra 
word oi "heigh-ho," we have 318 left; add 77 as before. 
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to this and we have 395 ; deduct the modifier 


we ^^^H 


■ have 375, and the 375th word is "nnlL" 


^^^1 


Now let us put these results together : 


^^1 


—down 371—52=319+77=396— 


^^B 


20^37&-9 h.=367, (2,53) 


"her" ^m 


-flip 371+53=423+1=424— 




189^235— i7=^i&+ 


^^^H 


b. & h.=276, (2,53) 


"grace" ^^H 


—down 371—53=318+77=395- 


' ^^^H 


20=375, (2.53) 


"iviii" ^^H 


+iip 371+52=423+1=424— 


^^^H 


189=235, up 224== (1,53} 


-pur ^H 


—down 371—52=319+77=396, 


^^^H 


minus 23 b. &h.=373, (1,53) 


"tkeir" ^m 


+up 371+52=4^3—189=234 




—17^^17=143 (2,54) 


"legs' ^H 


—down 371— 53=318+77+2 h. & 


^^^H 


b=397, minus 3a+f3 h. 


^^^H 


: =10, '1,55) 


"'"" ^M 


-1-up 371+52=423—189=234; 




384 (2, 54) —234+2 h= 


^^^H 


153- (3, 54) 


"(>,." ^m 


—down 371— 52=3 I9f 77=396— 




i&=378-9 h.=369, {2,53) 


^^^H 


We saw that 235 carried up the first cohimn of page ^^^| 


53, brought us to "put," but if we deduct 20 il 


will bring ^^^1 


'US to the 234th word "and." If now we take 396 and ^^^| 


deduct the modifier 17, we have 379 left : but i 


^^^1 


jn all the bracketed words on the column, 13 


in number, ^^^B 


It brings us to the 366th word "make" — "and 


make." We 1 


saw that 217 (423—189=234—17=217). ' 


carried up J 


ilrom the end of scene second, brought us to the word ^^^^| 
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"tegs;" but if we begin 25 words lower down, from the 
bottom of the column, (384), the 217th word up the col- 
umn, counting in the one hyphenated extra word, is the 
word "them" — the 169th word. 

We saw that to get the word "John" ("Sir John Old- 
caslle") we deducted from 319 the modifiers 52 and 20; 
let us apply the same treatment to 396 (319+77:^96), 
and we have 396 — 52:^344—20=^324, and the 324th 
word is "speak." And so we have : "her grace will put 
their legs in the boots and make them speak." 

-i-up 37 i+52^^423.f 1=424— 
189=235—20=215 up 

==234 (1.53) "o"'^" 

— down 371—521=319+77=396— 

17^379—13 b.=366, (2,53) "make" 

'+up 371+52=423—189=234 

— 17^217, ^^169 (2,54) "them" 

—down 371—52=319+77=396— 

52=344—20=324, (2,53) "speak" 

Lcl us now Uirn to column two of page 54 (the page 
next to that which we have just been studying) and see 
what an application of the same rules will bring forth. 

The 371st word on that column is "contented" We 
will find this also refers to Shakspere's company of actors, 
"the Lord Chamberlain Company," and is part of a 
graphic description of the wandering band of vagrants, 
highwaymen and pickpockets as they traveled through 
the rural districts of England, in the sixteenth century, 
sleeping beneath the hedges and acting in the bams. 

There is at the top of that 23d cohimn, p. 54. a sub- 
divisiou ending with the word "business," containing 123 
words, Now just as we saw 1S9 or 190 added and 
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I 



subtracted alternately we will find 123 at the top of this 
column and 24 (between "But," the first word of the last 
subdivision on the column, and the end of the column), 
and the other modifiers on the column, added and sub- 
tracted, as the story progresses. 

For instance, if we take 371 and deduct from it 123, 
the number of words in the first subdivision, we have 248 
left; if we carry this upward from the end of the scene 
on that column (scene 2d, Act 11) it brings us to the 
word "hap[<y." So we have the collocation "happy, con- 
tented," one going up the column, the other going down 
the column. But as I have shown there is a fragment of 
24 words St the end of the coUiran. Let us deduct 24 from 
371 and we have 347 left. The 347th word down the 
same column is "along," or counting the three compound 
words as two words each, the word "as;" while 371 
carried up the same column brings us to the 14th word, 
"■walk," or counting in the three compound words as two 
words each, to the 17th word "they:'' Observe the strik- 
ing fact that 371 — 24, and 371 alone, carried up and down 
the same column, give us the words'Ioj — they — zvalk — 
along." 

But we deducted 123 from 371 to obtain "happy," 
going up the coiumn. Let us now add 123 to 371 and 
go down the column: 371+123=494; carry it through 
that column (just as wc did with col. i, p. 53) and we 
have 110 left (371 fi23:=4g4— 384^110), now carry 
that down from the end of the first section of 123 words, 
and it brings us to the 233d word, "tnerrily." 

Now let us carry that number 371 down the previous 
column (i of 54) and it brings us to the word "stmg;" 
and if we again take 371 and deduct that last sub- 
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liiv-ision 24 we have 347 left (wlitcli produced as along), 
add to 347 T -T^ — ] jr, ■ carry this again through that 2d 
column of page 54 and we have 86 left, or, counting the 
three compound words as two words each, 83 ; carry this 
83 up the preceding column, which gave us "sung," and 
we get the word "filthy;"' but to make the word 
"sting" the 371st word we had to count the five compound 
words we passed over in the count as one word each; if 
we count them as two words each then the 371st word on 
the column is the word "ballads." Observe that there are 
just as many extra hyphenated words on that colunm as 
the difference between 371, "sung/' and 366, "ballads;" 
and that we have, alternately going up and" down the 
column, the collocation "sutig filthy ballads;" and all this 
in connection with "happy, couleuled" men, who "mer- 
rily walk along." 

Is anybody shallow enough to think all this could be 
the result of chance, and that there is no cipher in the 
play? 

We saw that 347 (371—24=347) gave us "as' and 
"along" and "HMhy;'' now suppose we modify 347 by 
deducting 17, the first subdivision on page 54, as 24 is the 
last, and we have left 330 {371— 24=347— 171=330) : 
now carry this up the ist col. of page 55 (the next page) , 
and it brings us to the word "set." And so we have : 



up 

dow 
up 



371-123 (top col.)— 

248, up from end sc.^ 

371 

371-24 (bot.col.)^ 

347-17=330, up next 

col.^ 



"bsppy" 
"contented" 
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We find tlie word "scl," used in the sense of a collcc- 
Etioii, in Taming of the Shreiu, II, i : 

"Take you the lute and you the set of books." 

And also in Richard U, III, 3: 

"I'll give my jewels for a set of beads." 

If we return to the number, 347, which-gave us "as," 
'along" "Ullhy," etc., and modify it by deducting the last 
Lsubdivision of the scene (col. 2, p. 54), which contains 
|:6o words, we have 287 left (371 — 24^^347 — 60=287) 
iiand the 287th word is "more" — which goes with "happy" 
I — "more happy " and this, as we saw, goes with "con- 
\ tented" and "set" — a more happy, contented set — of 
I what? Here we have it. . 

We saw that the same 347+123 amounted to 470, and 
I that this carried through 384 left 86, and that this, count- 
t ing in the three double words as two words each, gave 
> the word "filthy." Now let us carry that 86 up the 
I column on which it originated, the same column which 
[.gave us "walk," "along," "as," "happy," "contented," etc., 
I etc., and we find it brings to the 299th word "villains." 

Now let us modify 371 by deducting the modifier, used 
I repeatedly before, 17, and we have 354 left; carry this 
I up the last column, and it brings us to the 31st word "of." 

And so we have a "more happy, contented set of 
I i-illains." 

We have obtained some of our words by deducting 
1 123; the second subdivision ends at the 216th word and 
(contains two double words, making 218 in all. Let us 
Jdediict 218 from 371. and we have 153 left ; carry this up 
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from the emi ut ihc scene (col. 2, p. 54), and it gives us 
the word "yoiij" the zoTth word. 

We saw that the 371st word was "contented," but if 
we count the three double words we pass over as two 
words each, we find the 371st word is the 368th word on 
the column, which is "could/' 

We saw that 347 (371—24=347) plus 123=470—384, 
gave us 86, whicli carried through column 2 of p. 54, pro- 
duced "Ultliy," "villains," etc. Let us now carry that re- 
mainder 86, less the three hyphenated words, up from the 
end of the scene, on that same column (2 of 54) and it 
brings us to the word "not"—\hc 277th word. 

Now we have been counting 123 and 216, or from the 
ends of the first and second subdivisions of col. 2, p. 54, 
itpivards, let us now count doiunwards from 123 to the 
bottom of the column, countuig the double words as two 
words each, and we find we pass over 264 words. Deduct 
264 from 347 and we have 83 left ; cotint down the same 
column and the 83d word is "lind." 

The number 248 which gave us "happy," was thus ob- 
tained: 371 — 123 {top col. 2, 54) ^248: if we deduct 24 
from 248^224; if we carry this up from the end of the 
scene on col. 2, p. 54, and count the two double words as 
two words each, and it brings us to the 138th word, "a;" 
while the same number, carried up from the end of the 
column, brings us to the i6ist word, "they." 

And so we have: "a more happy, contented set of 
z'iUains you could not find, as they merrily zmlk along 
and Sling Hlthy ballads." 

Those last three words alone shotdd settle the existence 
of a cipher in the play. 

53x7^371 ; and the 371st word f r, 54) is "sung," but 
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if you count in the hyphenated words as two words each, 
it is ''ballads'' — ''sung ballads;" while the same 371 
carried through the upper and lower fragments of 
the next column and brought up col. i, 54, brings us to 
"filthy/' and so we have it that this merry crew of vaga- 
bonds "sung filthy ballads." 

We find this form of expression in Pericles, IV. Gower, 
(see Third Folio, 1664) : 

*'Or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute." 
But I must not go farther with these examples, or I 
shall make this book as bulky as "The Great Cryptogram." 

The question is often asked me : "Does the cipher ex- 
'tend through all the Shakespeare Plays?" 

I think it does; and the following table goes to show 
that it does; and that "Shakspere is discussed or referred 
to in every one of the plays :" 
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We should like to see our friends, the advocates of 
Shakspere, duplicate this list from any other set of 
writings. 



BOOK FIVE. 



THE PRESENT CUSTODIANS OF 

THE CIPHER. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Rdsicrucian Society. 

Francis Bacon was filled with tremendous purposes. 
He "laid great bases for eternity." He knew that across 
the track of his life lay the black chasm — death ; marking 
the end of his earthly labors. 

It was most natural that he should seek to supplement 
his own exertions with the powers of others — that he 
should leave his unfinished work to some trusted associa- 
tion, filled with his purposes. 

In the British Museum we find him, in M. S., in the 
Commentaries or "Transportata" maturing his plans for 
"depreciating the philosophy of the Grecians, with some 
better respect tc ye Egyptians, Persians, and Chaldees, 
and the utmost antiquity, and the mysteries of the poets." 
"To consyder what opynions are fitt to nourish TanquaT. 
Ansae, so as to graft the new upon the old, ut religionei 
solent," of the "ordinary cours of incompetency of reason 
for natural philosophy and invention of woorks." "Also 
of means to procure 'histories' of all things, natural and 
mechanical, lists of errors, observations, axioms, &c," 

Then follow entries from which we abridge - 

"Layeing for a place to command wytts and pennes, 
Westminster, Eton. Wynchester, spec{ially) Trinity Coll., 
Cam., St. John's, Cam. ; Maudlin Coll., Oxford. 
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"Qii. Oi young schoUars in yc universities. It mu^t 
be the post nati. (jiving pensions to four, to compile the 

two histories, lit supra, Fonndac : Of a college for in- 
ventors. Library, Inginary. 

"Qu. Of the order and discipline, the rules and prase- 
scripts of tlieir studyes and inquyries, allowances for 
travailing, intelligence, and correspondence with ye uni- 
versities abroad. 

"Qu. Of the matier and pr;escripts touching necresy, 
traditions and publication." 

Mrs Pott, ill her i>Dok, "Francis Bacon and His Secret 
Society," p. 214, says : 

"It is clear that the wits and pens of 'the young schol- 
lars,' (who, we learn from the Rosicrucian documents, 
were to be sixty-three in number), were chartered and 
secured under the seal of secrecy. 

"The last of the manifestoes in Mr, Waite's book ('The 
Real History of the Ro si crucians, by A, E. Waite') con- 
tains this passage, in which few who have read much 
of Bacon, will fail to recognize his sentiments, liis in- 
tentions, nay his very words." 

Here follows the quotation: 

"I was twenty when this hook was finished; but me- 
thinks I have outlived myself; I begin to be weary of 
the sun. I have shaken hands with delight, and know 
ail is vanity, and I think no man can live well once, but he 
could live twice. For my part I wculd not live over my 
h^rs past, or begin again the minute? of my days; not 
because I have lived well, but for fear that I should live 
them worse. At my death I mean to make a total adieu 
of the world, not caring for the burden of a tombstone 
and epitaph, but in the universal Register of God I fix 
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my contemplations on Heaven, i writ the Kosicrucian In- 
fallible Axiomata in four trooks; and study, not for my I 
own sake only, but for tiieirs that study not for them- 
selves. In the la^v I began to be a perfect clerk ; I writ 
the Idea of the Law, etc., for the benefit of my friends, 
and practice in King's Bench', I envy no man that knows 
more than myself, but pity them that know less. Now, 
in the midst of all my endeavours there is but one thought 
that dejects me, that my acquired parts must perish with 
myself, nor can be legacied amongst my dearly beloved 
and honoured friends." 

Note that the Rosicruciao writer says : 

"I begin to weary of the sun." 

And Macbeth says, (5, 5.) : 

"I "gin to be aweary of the sun." 

And the. motive and inception of the Rosicrucian Society 
is found in those words : "There is but one thought that 
dejects mc, that my acquired parts must perish with my- 
self, nor can be legacied amongst my dearly beloved and ■ 
honoured friends." 

This is from the Rosicrucian writer; and we find Bacon, 
in his private memoranda, jotting down these words; 1 
"Layeing for a place to command wytts and pennes. * ^ 
I Of the manner and prescripts toucliing secresy, traditioi 
I and publication." 

In 1592 Bacon wrote to his uticlc, Lord Burleigh: "I 
do easily see that place of any reasonable countenance 
dolh bring commandment of more wits than a man's own, 
which is the thing I greatly affect." (Spedding, L. &. L. 
",109.) 



What does al! this mean but that Bacon was prepar- 
ing to form a secret society of scholars, to be carried 
down the ages by "tradition," that is to say by word of 
mouth, with regulations as_to the "publication" of the 
secret at some future time. 

Bacon said in the Valerius Terminus : 



"That the discretion anciently observed * * * of pub- 
lishing part and resennng part to a private succession, 
and publishing in such a manner whereby it may not be 
to the taste or capacity of all, but shall, as it were, single 
and adopt his (its) reader, is not to be laid aside, both for 
the avoiding of abuse in the excluded, and the strengthen- 
ing of affection in the admitted." 

In the chapter in the De Augnientis, next after that in 
which he discusses Ciphers, Bacon proceeds to discuss the 
"Handing on the Lamp, or Method of Delivery to Pos- 
terity. i" 

Would not an organized secret association of scholars, 
such as the Rosicrucian Society, furnish a means of 
"Handing on of the Lamp," by tradition, from mouth to 
mouth, and from generation to generation? Could not, 
in this way, important facts be "delivered to posterity." 
supplemented by a deposit of ancient papers, to vouch 
for the truth of the traditions? 

What was the Rosicrucian Society ? 

"A halo of poetic splendour," says Heckethorn, ('Sec- 
ret Societies of all Ages and Countries,') surrounds the 
order of the Rosicrucians ; the magic lights of fancy play 
round their graceful day-dreams, while the mystery in 
which they shroud themselves lends additional attraction 
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' to their liistory. But Uieir brilliaiicy was that of a meteor. 
It just flashed across the realms of imagination and in- 
tellect, and vanished for ever; not, however, without 
leaving behind some permanent and lovely traces of its 
hasty passapfe. * * * Poetry and romance are deeply 
indebted to the Rosicrucians for many a fascinating crea- 

Ktion. The literature of every European country contains 
Siundreds of pleasing fictions, whose machinery has been 
sorrowed from their system of philosophy, though that 
tself has passed away." (Waite's Hist, of Rosicrucians, 

.II.) 

It seems to have first appeared the same year — l6i6 — 
L that William Shakespere died at Stratford -on- A von. 
Mrs. Potts savs : 



"The title of Roscrucian was, we know, never given 
f nor adopted until after the publication of the Chymkal 
I Marriage of Christian Rosencreiits, in 1616. The writer 
[.in the Cyclopjedia seems to acknowledge that the truth 
I about the origin of the Rosicruciaii Fraternity is k7town, 
|- though known only to a few ; and we have strong reasons 
for believing that, in Germany at least, a certain select 
number of the learned members of tlie "Catholic (not the 
Papal) Church, are fully aware of how, when and where 
this society was formed, which, after a while assumed 
; name of Roscrucian, but which the initiates in Ger- 
many call by its true name — ^"Baconian." ("Francis Bacon 
; Secret Society," p. 200.) 

There are many thing which point to the conclusion 
Lthat Francis Bacon was the real founder of the Rosicni- 
f cian Fraternity. Its purposes were very much the same 
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as his own. His greal biographer. Mr. James Speddin 
says: ( Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, Vol. I, p. 3.) 



"For the ]]reseiit his field of amhition was still in the 
schoolrooni and librarv : where, perhaps, from the delicacy 
of his constitution, he was more at horne than in the play- 
ground. His career there was victorious ; new prospects 
of boimdless extent opening on every side ; till at lengtli, 
just about the age at which an intellect of quick growth 
begins to be conscious of original power, he was sent to 
the University, where he hoped to learn all that men 
knew. By the time, however, that he had gone through 
the usual course, and heard what the various professors 
had to say, he was conscious of a disappointment. It 
seemed that towards the_ end of the sixteenth century, 
men neither knew nor aspired to know more thari was to 
be learned from Aristotle; a strange thing at any time; 
more strange than ever just then, when the heavens them- 
selves seemed to be taking up the argument on their own 
behalf, and by suddenly lighting up within the very region 
of the Unchangeable and Incorruptible, and presently ex- 
tinguishing, a new fixed star as bright as Jupiter — (the 
new star in Cassiopeia shone with full luster on Bacon's 
freshmanshipj — to be protesting by signs and won- 
ders against the cardinal doctrine of the .'Aristotel- 
ian philosophy. It was then that a thought struck him, 
tlie date of which deserves to be recorded, not for any- 
thing extraordinary in the thought itself, which had 
probably occurred to others before him. but for its influ- 
ence upon his after life. If our study of nature be thus 
barren, he thought, our method of study must be wrong; 
might not a better method be found ? The suggestion was 
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'simple and obvious. The sinf^ularity was in the way Vic 
took liolil of it. With most men such a thought would 
have come and gone tn a passing regret: a few might 
Lhave matured it into a wish; some into a vague project; 
■r two might, perhaps, have followed it out so far as to 
■attain a distinct conception i;>f the better method and 
■ hazard a distant indication of the direction in which it 
I lay. But in him the gift of seeing, in prophetic vision, 
twhat might be and ought to be, was united with the prac- 
■tical talent of devising means and handling minute de- 
He could at once imagine like a poet and execute 
aike a clerk of the works. Upon the conviction 'This may 
c done/ followed at once the question 'How may it be 
Upon that qiteation answered, followed the 
resolution to try and do it. 

"Of the degress by which the suggestion ripened into 
I project, the project into an undertaking, and the under- 
taking unfolded itself into distinct proportions and the 
full grandeur of its total dimensions. I can say nothing. 
But that the thought iirst occurred to him during his 
fesidence at Cambridge, therefore before he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year, we know upon the best authority 
—his own statement to Dr. Rawley. I believe it ought 
) be regarded as the most important event of his life; 
llie event which had a greater influence than any other 
lipon his character and future course. From that moment 
vas awakened within his breast the appetite which 
annot be satiated, and the passion which cannot commit 
excess. From that moment he had a vocation which 
employed and stimulated all the energies of his mind, 
gave a value to every vacant interval of time, an interest 
And significance to every random thought and casual ac- 
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cession of knowledge; an object lo live for, as wide a 
humanity, as immortal as the human race ; an idea to live 
in vast and lofty enoiigli to fill the soul forever with 
religious and heroic aspirations. From that moment, 
though still subject to interruptions, disappointments, er- 
rors and regrets, he could never be without either work, 
or hope, or consolation." 

This statement will appear the more credible when we 
remember the case of our great American poet, William 
Cullen Bryant. He communicated verses to the county 
gazette before he was ten years of age; his "Embargo," a 
political satire, and his "Spanish Revolution," were pub- 
lished in his fourteenth year; while "Thanatopsis," per- 
haps his greatest production, was written in his eighteenth 
year ! Many similar instances might be given. 

Bearing in mind this statement, that Francis Bacon, 
before he was fifteen years of age, had already discarded 
the philosophy of Aristotle, which had held captive the 
mind of the human race for two thousand years ; and had 
wrought out his plan for the improvement and redemption 
of mankind — a plan which was the parent of all our 
modern, material progress, we turn to what is said by the 
founder of tiie Kosicrucian Fraternity : 



"I ivas iiventy ivhen this book ^ik 
thinks r have outlived myself." 

The ''Fama Fraternitatis," speakin 
the Rosicrucian Society, says: 



"He was but of the age of sixteen years when he came 
thither." 



( Huished; but me- 



: of the founder of 



Does it often happen that in the same era, two youths 
iiould each harbor the same world -embracing plans, for 
!he benefit of liumanit)'; and one should establish a great 
feecret society, wliicli spread all over Europe, and the 
{other build up a grand philosophy, which is destined to 
ive, and bear fruit, as long as civilization endures? 
In the "Fama Fraternitatis" of "the Meritorious Order 
pf tile Rosy Cross," addressed to the learned in genera! 
tnd the governors of Europe, we find (Waite's Real His- 
ige 65) ; 

"Seeing the only wise and merciftd God in these latter 
[days hath poured out so richly His mercy and goodness 

3 mankind, whereby we do attain more and more to the 

Krfect knowledge of His Son, Jesus Christ, and of 
^ature, that justly we may boast of the happy times 
Jiirherein there is not only discovered unto us the half part 
bf the ivorld, which zi'as heretofore unknozmt and hidden 
K(_America), hut He hath also made manifest unto us many 

wonderful and never-heretofore seen works and creatures 
pf Nature : and, moreover, hath raised men, imbued with 

i^eat wisdom, which might partly renew and reduce all 
prls. Cm this our spotted and imperfect age) to per-. 
Section ; so that finally man might thereby und.erstand his 
pwn nobleness and worth, and why he is called Microcos- 

mus, and how far his knowledge extendeth in Nature." 

We see here that Francis Bacon, at the age of fifteen 
rears, was full of tremendous schemes for the welfare 
i the human family, and for the reformation of the whole 
ivorld. We find that, at about the same time, a secret 
jciety was established, whose foundation is lost in 
telouds of obscurity, but whose first publication appears 
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about the time of William Shakespere's death ; and in that 
publication we are told that the founder of it was but 
sixteen years of age when he travelled into Arabia to 
obtain information which Europe was not able to give 
him. 

We find Bacon was casting about to find kindred spirits 
to help him carry out his great works ; and then we are 
told that this sixteen year old founder of the Rosy Cross 
Society gathered around him three other parties, who 
subsequently extended their total number to eight. And 
these brothers were each to select a successor, who should 
take his place, after his decease ; and "the fraternity should 
remain secret one hundred years." ( Waite, p. 73.) 

And this society attacked, like Bacon, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and sought, like Bacon, "the reformation of 
the whole wide world." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Is Rosier ucianism Still Alive? 

It would seem, at first thought, as if it were impossible 
that that mysterious association of the seventeenth cen- 
tury', the Rosicrucian Society, should be alive in this the 
nineteenth century, 283 years after it was established ; and 
that it should still be the custodian of the secret of the 
cipher in the Shakespeare and other writings. 

But these facts seem to be established: 

1. That Bacon, at fifteen years of age, had discarded 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and had commenced a vast 
scheme for the reformation of the whole world, — "for 
the glory of God and the relief of man's estate/' 

2. That the Rosicrucian Society was founded by a 
youth of sixteen, who entertained precisely similar views 

and purposes, — for the "Universal Reformation of the 

Whole Wide World." 

3. We have the proofs, in Bacon's own writing, that 
he sought to create a brotherhood of kindred spirits, who 
would carry out his work, after his mortal career had ter- 
minated: — "layeing for a place to command wytts and 
pennes." 

4. There exists today in the world a most extensive 
and extraordinary association called the Society of Free- 
masons. 
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There would seem to be no doubt that the Guild of 
working Masons, — the actual mechanics, — extended back 
to a great antiquity. In tlie barbarous ages they passed, 
in groups, from country to country, erecting castles, with 
which the ruling caste could over-awe and hold in sub- 
jection the ignorant and degraded multitudes. 

It was necessary that the secrets of their handicraft 
should be carefully preserved,— hence they placed guards 
(the tilers), while they worked, and used grips and 
passwords, to exclude spies. 

But speculative Masonry is a modem institution. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, IX, p. 747. says 
Inigo Jones was patron of the Masons of England from 
1607 to 1618. It says: 

"At the same time a perfectly distinct current of ideas 
was originated by the Arabian mysticism of Paracelus and 
Rosenkreuz; which, after being popularized on the con- 
tinent, was preached to the people of England, by Robert 
Fludd, in bis Tractatus Theologica-Philosophicus. Works 
like Bacon's New Atlantis * * * fostered the idea of 
a new hiunanitarian society, and at the same time sug- 
gested the adoption of ancient symbols of fellowship." 

It is a curious fact that Bacon's work "The New At- 
lantis," was adopted, word for word, by the Rosier 11 cians, 
and made one of their documents, without any acknowl- 
edgement that it canie from the brain of Sir Francis. 
\\'hether this was a mere case of literary theft ; or whether 
it was really prepared, in the first instance, for the use 
of the mysterious society, it is difficult to tell. The 
"Island of the New Atlantis" became "the land of the 
Rosicrucians." 
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It is strange if John Heydon boldly appropriated a 

Mok likely to be so well known as Bacon's "New Atlan- 

' as a Kosicmcian document, without some warrant 

I its history. The Encyclopasdia Brilannica perceives 

that the teachings of the "New Atlantis" are kindred to 

Ithe avowed purposes of the Rosicrudan society. 

Trajano Eoccalini, an Italian, was the author of Rag- 

gnngU di Parnasso. This contained, in its 78th argu- 

Iment, the original of the first Rosicnician document, pub- 

llished in Germany, in 1614, a pamphlet entitled "Die Re- 

mformation der Gaiisen Weilen Welt." 

In 1704 it was published, in an English translation; 
■and in this edition Sir Francis Bacon is named as ike 
mSecretary of the Commission, appointed by Apollo to se- 
Icure a general reformation of the world! He made a 
■speech, and, in accordance with his suggestions, the rot- 
[ten and corrupt age was brought before the learned men 
»f the world for examination. (See L. Biddulph. Ba- 
u:omana, April, 1899, p. 87.) 

W. F. C. Wigston, (Journal Bacon Society, June, 1889, 
p. 182), claims that Francis Bacon "was the founder of 
the Eosicrucians, or, at least, at its head in England." 
He calls attention to the fact that Robert Burton, in that 
Lenigmatical book, "The Anatomy of Melancholy," (by 
Imany attributed to Bacon), groups together "The Rosie 
Cross men" and the "New Atlantis" of Bacon. He adds : 
L foot note couples the name of Bacon with that of 
Andreas," (the reputed founder of the Rosie-cross so- 
bietvl, thus; — 

"John Valcnt Andreas, Lord Vertilam." | 

"There is not even a full stop," he adds, "between the 
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two names, but Ihey arc left as if they were masks (or 
each other." 

Burton speaks of the founder of Rosicrncianism as 
alive in 1621, and describes him, in words that exactly fit 
Bacon, as "the renewer of all arts and sciences." 

But let us retiirn to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It 



"The rcL-onsinirtiuii of Lomkm after the fire, the build- 
ing of St. Paul's, and the patronage of Sir Christopher 
Wren, kept up the interest in the niovemeiit ; and at last 
a formal resolution was passed that the masonic privil- 
eges should he no longer confined to operative masons." 

This would indicate that Freemasonry was born in Eng- 
land; and spread thence to France in 1725, and within 
the next ten years lo Holland, Spain. Italy. Russia, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Germany! 

The American Cyclopaedia, Vol. VH, p. 471, refers to 
the initiation of the English antiquary, Elias Ashmole. 
into the Masonic order, in 1646, twenty years after Ba- 
con's death. Ashmole stated, in his diary, that the sym- 
bols and signs were borrowed partly from the knights- 
templars and "partly from the Roskrudans." 

We thus find the transition from operative to specu- 
lative Masonry dating back to Rosicrucian times; and to 
the days when some mysterious agency, presumably a 
society, was republishing, at large cost, the great Shake- 
speare Folio of 1623. In 1632 the second edition was put 
forth ; in 1646 Ashmole. who seems to have been familiar 
with the Rosicrucian Society, was made a Mason; and 
in 1664 the third edition of the Folio was printed. 

When the child is horn the umbilical cord remains to 
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show whence it was derived. The umbilical cord which 
connects Freemasonry with the Rosicrucian Society is 
''the Rose-Cross degree^' the highest pinnacle of Free- 
masonry; with its ''sovereign princes of Rose-Croix ;'* and 
its ''princes of "Rose-Croix de Heroden." 

Waite tells us, ( The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 
page 405), that ''the origin of the Rose-cross degree is 
involved in the most profound mystery. Its foundation 
has been attributed to Johann Valentin Andreas, who is 
supposed to have written most of the Roscrucian mani- 
festoes.'' 

Prof. Buhle, a high authority upon these subjects, af- 
firms that "Freemasonry is neither more nor less than 
Rosicrucianism, as modified by those who transplanted it 
into England." 

I have a book, ready for the Press, entitled "Ben Jon- 
son's Cipher," the object of which is to show that there 
is a Baconian cipher in the plays attributed to Ben Jon- 
son; and in Jonson's play of ''The Staple of News'' we 
find two references to the Rosie-Cross Society, as fol- 
lows: 

"Is by the brotherhood of the Rosie-cross, 
Produced unto perfection." III. I. 

And again : 

"He has nature in a pot, 'bove all the chymists. 
Or airy brethren of the Rosie-cross.'' IV. I. 

• 

When we see two societies, with kindred purposes and 
vast philanthropic schemes, for the good of mankind, one 
the Rosicrucian association, and the other the order of 
Free-Masons; the first apparently disappearing from the 
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theatre of the world 4t the very hour when the other is 
horn; and when we find the highest hrancli of one of 
these societies bearing the very name of the other; we 
may fairly concHide that both are parts of one continu- 
ous whole. 

If it he objected that it is impossible that the plans and 
purposes of the Rosicrucians could be continued down 
through the three centuries which have elapsed 
since we l<now it to have been in existence, it 
is sufficient to point to the fact that Free-Ma- 
sonry has endured for an equally long period 
of time, as an open association, witli millions of 
members, taking an active part in the affairs of the world. 

It is not necessary to believe that every Free-Mason 
in the world is in possession of the secrets of Rosicru- 
cianism. It is sufficient if "the sovereign princes of Rose- 
Croix," and the "princes of Rose-Croix de Heroden," 
dwelling in secrecy on the pinnacle of the inner temple 
of Freemasonry, possess certain great secrets, which are 
transmitted from age to age, by the simple process of 
each prince selecting his successor, before he dies, In- 
deed the absolute truth may be known to but half a dozen 
persons at any one time. Such a selected succession 
might endure to the end of time; much more for three 
hundred or five hundred years. 

Then to this inner circle, of great and faithful men, the 
vast membership of millions, in the other branches of 
Free-Masonry, would be but the arms and limbs of the 
order, to be set in motion whenever necessity might arise. 
They would perform an important part in preserving the 
secrets of the society, while in fact they would know little 
or nothing of what thev were. 
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Without going- into the question wliellier secret ; 
cieties should or shoiilci not exist in a free state ; or how | 
far their establisliment was justified by ancient persecu- 
tions and oppressions, (when free thouglit and free speech 
were too often accounted treason) ; tt is only fair to say , 
that the purposes of Free-Masonry are undoubtedly kin- 
dred to those of the Rosicruciaus, and to the principles 
and plans of Francis Bacon. They are pre-eminently a 
charitable body. Thej' preach "the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man." They teach mercy to the i 
poor and wretched ; charity to the widow and the father- 
less; and there can be no doubt, whatever may be justly i 
urged against them, that they have done an incalculable 
amount of good ali over the world. 

If the spirit of Francis Bacon lives in any human or- 
[anization today, it seems to me it would be content to 
dwell in such a society, — -such a vast organized charity; 

I always on the side of liberty ; and hostile to ignorance and 

I tyranny. 

We can conceive of an association, something akin to 
our own Smithsonian Institute, moving silently and se- 
cretly down the ages ; here helping the publication of a 
bookj which otherwise might not see the light; there di- ■ 
recting the movement of events, so that mankind would 
be more free and happy; a benevolent "God in the ma- 
chine," manifested only by the good works thrown up 

I along his path. Such may be the Rosicrusian Society, if 
it still exists. 

But is there evidence that any such agency has been 
at work, about Francis Bacon's affairs, since his death? 
I, have already called attention to the fact, (first ob- 
served by William Henry Smith of England), that the 
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first Ibrcc- Folios nf llic Shakespeare Plays arc exactly 
alike in pagination, arrangement of type, bracketings and 
hyphenations; and. evai what we would regard as typo- 
graphical errors. In each the same words begin and end 
every page of the three great volumes of looo pages each. 
And yet it is evident they were not printed from the 
same type, and there was no stereotyping in that age. 
They appeared in 1623, 1632 and 1664. (See page 112 
ante. ) 

]f a society was started to perpetuate the cipher story, 
and, if, as we know, it continued to exist for forty-one 
years, why should it die then ? Would not the secret be- 
come more valuable with every year that it was pre- 
sen-ed ? 

Mrs. Henry Pott, the learned author of "Francis Bacon 
and His Secret Society," is quite sure that the Rosicrucian 
association is still in existence. She says, (page 23) : 

"lAlien experience shows that Freemasonry exists exer- 
cising the same functions, rules and system, as it did near- 
ly three hundred vears ago, reason tells us that what is a 
fact concerning the lower grades of a society is likely to 
be equally a fact concerning the upper grades nf the same 
society ; and when we see the Freemasons exhibiting and 
proclaiming themselves, in their meetings, dresses, and 
ceremonials, much as they did at their first institution, 
we find it contrarj- to common sense to maintain that the 
retiring and silent Kosicrucians, who from the first en- 
forced concealment and silence, cannot now be in existence 
because they are not seen or generally recognized." 

There are certainly many facts which show that some 
society has continued to exist during the last two or three 
centuries which lias been supervising; the correspondence 
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■of Francis Bacon ainl culling oul ur ptirloining anytlitng , 
■which niiglil throw light upon liie secrets of his career. 

In Spcdding's Life aad Letters of Bacon, Vol. 2, page I 
■ 3. we find reference to a box of Bacon's papers, whidi, in J 
, came to Dr. Tenison, from "the executor of the ( 
Rexecutor of Sir Thomas Mewtys," and which disappeared I 
iat some time, subsequently to 1749. Spedding refers to it 
s proving "the existence at tliat time of writings of Ba- 
ion's which are not now to be found." Archbishop Her- 
ring placed them in the Lambeth Library m that year, 

Who carried them off from that safe depository, and 1 
Iwhy have they never since seen the light? If they had ' 
I been purloined by a mere lover of curios, would they not, 
1-at his death, iiave found their way back to Lambeth Li- 
library, or to the British Museum ? Only a society of some 
■Icind could have kept them secreted for 150 years. 

Spedding further saySj Vol. VII, p. 589: 

"If my conjecture be correct, it follows that there were 
^then in that box, besides those which are still e.xtant at ' 

^mbeth or elsewhere, a good many which are not now 
■to be found: and as there is nothing on the face of the , 
■matter to distingtiish Ihese from the rest, or suggest any | 
BjCause for their disappearance, it is possible that they are I 
■still in existence and may yet be discovered. In most , 
leases I have quoted the description of each of these miss- I 
|ng Iptters in the place where the letter itself would have I 
e in. But for explorers who may light upon any of 
n by chance, it will be convenient to have the descrip- 
Etions collected tc^ether, that they may be more readily re- 
Herred to, + * * And in recommending the list to the 



attention of explorers or possessors of manuscript col- 
lections, I would only remind llietii Unit all the letters or 
papers described in it must, in my opinion, have been ex- 
tant and in the hands of Dr. Tenison as laic as December, 
1682." 

Tlie italics are Spedding's. 

Mrs. Pott says, ("Francis Bacon and his Secret Soci- 
ety," page 49) : 

"There is a mystery about Sir Tobie Mathew's collec- 
tion of letters to and from Bacon. These letters are, as 
a rule, not only without a date, but likewise they appear 
to have been 'stripped of all particulars that might serve 
to fit the occasion' for which they were penned ; some- 
times, even, the person to whom they were addressed." 

Mrs. Pott refers (p. 46, ibid), to some French verses, 
(no, 175) , among the "Tenison manuscripts," at Lambeth 
Palace, London, addressed to Anthony Bacon, the brother 
of Francis, and referring to him as a poet, "the flower of 
Englishmen, the honor of the nine Muses;" and shows 
that this document is not included in the printed catalogue. 
Nos. 174 and 176 are duly registered, but 175, — which 
connected one of the Bacon family with the subject of 
poetrv, — is omitted! Mrs, Pott asks "could this be acci- 
dental?" 

On the same page, she states that in the Harleian MSS. 
bacon's "Promus of Formularies and Elegancies," is num- 
bered in the collection but omitted from the catalogue! 
And yet this document is now attracting the attention of 
the scholars of tlie whole world. 

Mrs. Pott also says, (page 44, ibid) : 

"There are upwards of sixty letters from Antliony Stau- 
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1 to Anthony Bacon, previous to the one from which 
Spedding extracts his first qtiotation ; and there are other 
correspondents wliose letters will, undoubtedly, at some 
future date, be held of great value and interest. The 
drift of these letters must have been understood by the 
compilers of the printed catalogue of the' Tenison manu- 
scripts, and by biographers who have quoted from some 
of the letters. What satisfactory reason can be given for 
_the fact that a hint of the existence of this correspondence 
g here and there given, and letters are published wliich 
ar directly upon politics or the passing history of the 
[ay, but that the true purport of the collective corres- 
K^ndence is everywhere concealed? For these letters. 
taken collectively, have a distinct and harmonious aim 
rod drift. They teach us that Francis Bacon was the 
pecognized head of a secret society, bound together to ad- 
vance learning and to uphold religion, and that Anthony 
lacon was his brother's propagandist and corresponding 
nanager on the continent." 

T quote again from the same author, (page ig, ibid) : 

"Such an answer has hitherto been withheld, and it 
(annot be thought unreasonable if, for the present, we 
jontinue in the faith that the statements and theories here 
: forth are approximately correct. When those who 
e it in their power absolutely to confirm or refute our 
fobservations will do neither the one nor the other; when 
Bpnblished books are found invariably to stop short at the 
where full information is required, and which must 
t in the possession of those who, having written up to 
[hat point, know so well where to stop and what to omit, 
Jien we are assured that the questions remain unanswered. 
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the books incomplete, because those who have in thdr 
possession the informatioti which we need are bound by- 
vows to withhold it. In Freemason's language, they 
'cannot tell,' — an expression which recurs with remark- 
able frequency in correspondence on these subjects, and 
which IS judicially or graciously varied and paraphrased : 
'I regret to be unable to give you the information you 
seek,' — 'I am sorrj' that I can tell you nothing which' will 
assist your researches,' — 'These inquiries are most inter- 
esting — I wish it were in my power to help you,' etc. In 
vain have we endeavored to extract the answer, 'I do not 
knozv.' Such a phrase does not seem to exist amongst the 
formula of Freemason or Rosicrucian language." 



\\'hy were e.xpensive photo-lithographic copies of the 
Folio of 16^3, put forth a few years ago? It could not 
have been for profit, for we are told that but one himdred 
copies of each edition were printed. Was it through tlie 
same influence which gave us the Folios of 1623, 1632 and 
1664, before the days of photography and lithography? 

Waite, in his book, f'The Real History of the Rosi- 
crucians, p. 408), has a chapter tending to show that a 
Rosicrucian Society was alive, in the Island of Mauritius, 
on the 12th of September, 1794 ; and that a pseu do- society 
existed in Eng^land in t836; and that a "Rosicrucian So- 
ciety of England," now exists in that country.' No one 
can be a member who has not been previously initiated 
into Freemasonry. Waite seems to doubt whether any 
connection can be established between these modern soci- 
etie.s and lite ancient organization. Mrs. Pott has had 
correspondence recently which tends to show that the 
Rosie-cross association is still in existence in Germany, 
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And why, I would ask, has the di; 



of the theory 



t Francis Bacon was the real author of the so-called 
Shakespeare Plays, provoked such terribly malignant op- 
I position? 

A^'hy was Delia Bacon, nearly fifty years ago, persecuted 
into her grave, through a mad house, by the gallant gen- 
tlemen of that era, for intimating that Francis Bacon 
wrote the Shakespeare Plays ? Would any other literary 
controversy have elicited such dreadful bitterness? 

The authorship of the books of the New Testament,-^ 
the most sacred writings known to the Christian world, — - 
has been questioned ; and the accepted writers pushed 
aside ; yet no man has ever denounced any of those com- 
mentators as lunatics or knaves, or scoundrels ; or suggest- 
ed that they were fit subjects for an insane asylum. 

As Hamlet says: "'S'blood, there is something in this 
more than natural, if philosophy could fuid it out." 

Is the play-actor of Stratford, who began his recorded 
I career with one drunken spree, and ended it with another ; 
1 and of whom not a single creditable act or word, or trait 
! is preserved, even by tradition, more sacred than Matthew, 
I Mark, Luk-e and John, and the whole Christian dispen- 
I sat.ion? 

Who is it that is at work stirring up ali this passion and 
I prejudice, — this tearing of men and women to pieces be- 
cause they dare to quietly discuss a uot unreasonable lit- 
erary hyjxithesis ? 
Mr, Gladstone said: 



"Considering what ilacon was, I have always regarded 
\ the discussion as one perfectly serious and to be respect- 
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I have already quoted the curt expression of JcA 
Bright, that "'any man who thinks Shakspere wrote I 
and I-Iamlet is a fool." 

In William D. O'Connor's charming little book, 
Donnelly's Rez'iewers," we find the following lines, (p; 
8o>: ' 



"We need not alhide to the great number of intelle< 
tual and accomphshed men and women, in private life 
who accept this theor}-. We need not even mention t 
formal advocates, such as Delia Bacon, with her i 
clouded ideality, struck through with such lightnings B 
insight as seldom ma^^■e splendid any hrain ; nor Judj 
Holmes, witli his solid learning and sterling sense, Wfho! 
book a Tribune reviewer had once to brassily falsify be- 
fore he could even try to answer it ; nor even Mrs. Pott, 
whose marvelous power of patient research, equal in itself 
to genius, is coupled with the most delicate and unerring 
perception. P.ut there is Lcconte de Lisle, incomparable 
but for Victor Hugo, among the French poets, who has 
the dazzling honor of being the successor to Victor Hugo's 
chair in the French Academy, anci he has declared un- 
equivocally against the Shakespearean s. There is Dr. 
Kuno Fisher, of Heidelberg, illustrious now above the 
modern German philosophers, as the expounder of Kant, 
who, not long since, was announced to lecture in supiwrt 
of the Baconian theory. There is James Nasmyth, the 
broad-brained Scotchman, famous as an astronomer, the 
inventor of the steam pile-drirer, the steam hammer, im- 
proved ordnance, telescopes, what not. whose practical 
mind saw the same truth. There is Lord Palmerston, the 
embodiment of the strong British common sense, and he, 
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too, was a Baconian. There is Sir Patrick Colqulioun, 
one of the most eminent of English publicists, who has 
added his name to the Baconian roster by his lecture, a 
couple of years since, before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture in London. There, as said already, is Charlotte Cush- 
man, the powerful actress, whom the stage and the play- 
goer will long; remember. There is Genera! Butler, (O 
rare Ben Butler!), whose full mental worth will not be 
known until some publisher has the wit to urge him to 
collect into a volume his trenchant literary essays, such 
as his cogent defense of the slandered Byron. And there, 
too, to go no further, is that justice of our Supreme 
Bench, w!io most in mind resembles Marshall, and who 
long since gave in his adhesion, on judicial grounds, to 
the cause of Bacon." 



When I was in England in 1888, I had the pleasure of 
participating in a debate, before the "Union" of Cam- 
bridge University, with some of the brightest young men, 
(not boys) of England, Ireland. Scotland and Austraha, 
upon the question -. "Did Francis Bacon write the Shake- 
speare Plays?" There were five hundred students in the 
hall, and custom required that, as they passed out, at the 
close of the debate, each should register his vote, yea or 
nay, on the question. Of the 500 only 120 voted in favor 
of Shakespeare's claims; loi voted that Bacon wrote the 
Plays ; and nearly 300 were so bewildered that they re- 
fused to vote at all! 

And yet, despite this striking result, in the very heart 
of England's learning and culture; and the long list of 
great names of converts, given by Mr. O'Connor, the 
public mind is assured that the Baconian theory is akin 
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lo insanity, i£ it dot^s nut actually tlcservc tin; stale prison f 

Surely there must be some malign and secret influence 
at work, behind the curtain, to thus attack, with bUid- 
geons and blunderbusses, a behef endorsed by some of the 
brightest intellects of the old and new world. 

And now 1 would touch upon some matters which I do 
not put forth as essentially a part of this book, for I have 
not complete faith in some of the statements made; but I 
give them as contemporary gossip, which may throw some 
light upon the questions at issue. 

It seems that a threatening letter has been written, by 
some anonymous party, to a prominent English writer, 
Mrs. Henry Pott, of I-ondon, author of "Bacon's Promus," 
to intimidate her from seeking farther to show that Free- 
masonry had something to do with the suppression of 
facts relative to Bacon's authorship of the Plays. This 
letter may be the work of an industrious "crank," (and 
such abound everywhere) ; or it may be part of a con- 
spiracy, of "the Rosie-Cross degree," — or a select circle 
within it, — to postpone all discussion of the subject until 
the time comes, appointed by Bacon, for the revelation of 
the tremendous secret. One coukl not much blame them. 
if such a trust had been placed in their hands, for striving 
to hold back all inquiry until the time fixed by their great 
leader, had arrived. But this enlightened age will not 
endure any middle-age methods of trampling out the truth 
in blood,- — ^if any such are contemplated. 

Mr. William Henry Burr, of Washington, D. C, an 
old friend, original thinker and eminent writer, sent me 
a letter, dated June 21st, 1809. in which he enclosed a let- 
ter, from which I make the following extracts: 
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Postmar!<ed "Westfield," no state given. 

"Providence, R. I., June 27th, i8( 
"Sir": — I am writing you from a wrong address, under 1 
I an assumed name and in a feigned hand. 

"Under similarly feigned hand, name and address, 
' lately wrote Mrs. Henry Pott, add to the same effect that I 
'• I now write you. 

"The object I have in doing this is to say to you, as I djdJ 
■ to Mrs. Pott, that she is in danger on account of several 
things she has said in 'Baconiana,' about Frecmason9,J 
and, as I myself am a Freemason, I would run (and am J 
running) a risk of my life in warning her. 

"The fact is that what Mrs. Pott has said about Free-J 

masonry has attracted attention in the Fraternity and hadfl 

I bett«r be discontinued. 

If Francis Bacon was a Rosi crucian— which was thej 
L earlier name of Freemasonry— he broke the great rule o 
the order when, in his writings, he endeavored to spread" 
exoterically, and over all mankind, by his heavier works,! 
I as well as his works of recreation, (which lie recalledJ 
I pleasantly as his works of the alphabet, his pastime; his I 
L very A B C), flie learning which the Order had deter- 
I mined and ordained should be secret, like the Eleusinian I 
I mysteries of old. it was in revenge for this infraction 1 
I that the Order compassed his ruin. * * * 

As yoH have been Song known to me, Mr. Burr, as a J 
I firm and unwavering advocate of the Baconian truth, Tl 
I am writing you this. At first I had intended telling ttl 
I to Mrs. Pott. But I only hinted at it, confining myself to I 
I wanting her not to say anything in print about Freema- ' 
I sonry. She may be suspected of knowing, (even if she ] 
f does not know), more than the Fraternify think 
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ought to know. And I need not say more, especially as 
yon may be a Freemason yourself. 

Respectfully yours, 

JOHN WARREN BROWN." 

It is exndcnt that this letter was intended, not only 
to tlireaten Mrs. Pott, but Mr. Burr as well; and the talk 
about "risk of life" is very suggestive. But I am re- 
luctant to believe that Freemasonry or Rosi crucian ism 
would resort to any such courses. 

Mr. Burr believes he has found evidence to show that 
Bacon did not die in 1626. He has written a pamphlet, 
to prove that he, (Bacon), withdrew from the world in 
that year, and lived, as a recluse, for fourteen years long- 
er; and he quotes the Earl of ^'e^ulam to show that his 
body, despite his will, was never buried at St. Michael's, 
St. Albans, and is not there now. The suggestion is 
made, (as stated in the foregoing letter), that Bacon was 
driven into exile, in 1626, by the Rosicrucians, for violat- 
ing their rules. 

While all this will seem incredible and unreasonable 
to the general public, it may be concoded that there is 
something mysterious about the death and burial of the 
great man. It is said no two accounts of those events 
agree. 

In conclusion I would say that I anticipate that a con- 
certed attempt will be made, here and in England, either 
to ignore this book altogether, or to drown it in oceans of 
insult and abuse. 

But the truth 

■■Will rise. 

Though all the earth o'erwhelm it to men's ey 
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Shakspcre's Grave. 



I 



There is a curious fact connected with the burial of | 
Slmkspere. 

We referred to it in "The Great Cryptogram," paj 
as follows: 

'"There has been found recently, (1S84, in the Bodleian I 
Library,) an old letter from a certain William Hall, a | 
Queen's College man, who took his B. A. degree in Oc- 
;tQber, 1694, to Edward Thwaites, of Queen's College, a 
well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar. Hal low ell Phillips ! 
pronounces the letter genuine, and has printed it for | 
■private circulation, with a preface, in which he shows that J 
it was probably written in December, 1694, seventy-eight 
years after Shakespere's death, Mr. Hall was visiting J 
Stratford, and wrote to his 'dear Neddy.' He quotes the I 
famous lines on the tombstone, and adds ; 'The little | 
learning these verses contain would be a very strong ] 
argument of the want of it in the aulnor.' He says that I 
Shakespere ordered these four lines to he cut on his tomb- \ 
stone during his life-time, and that he did so because he I 
feared his bones might some day be removed ; and he 1 
further says that they buried him 'full Jiez'enteen feel deep \ 
■ — deep enough to secure him !' " 
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Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the famous BodUi 
Library, was born in 1544, and died in 1612. He anii 
successors accumulated thousands of curious documa 

There seems to be no reason to doubt the truth of & 
statement made by Hall. He must have derived his in- 
formation from common report in Stratford, as lie was 
himself simply a traveler visiting the town. 

Graves are not usually made deeper tlian six feet, as 
that is about the limit from which the grave-digger can 
throw the earth to the surface. 

To make a grave seventeen feet deep would require the 
same appliances which are used in digging a well — 
such as rope, windlass, buckets, etc. A grave seventeen 
feet deep would be an unprecedented and extraordinary 
affair. It would be literally burying the corpse in a 
well. 

Ben Jonson, who was one of Bacon's "good peimes;" 
and, (as his interview with Druinmond of Hawthornden 
shows') lived in his house and was his friend; and who, 
in his "Discoveries" (1640), applied to Bacon the same 
expressions he had, in the introductory verses to the 
Shakespeare Folio of 1623, applied to Shakespeare: and 
who declared, in effect, that Bacon was a "concealed poet," 
by saying he had "filied up all numbers," which tneant 
that he had made all kinds of poetical compositions; Jon- 
son — we say— was probably present at Shakspere's 
funeral. 

We read in the Diary of the Rev. John Ward. Vicar of 
Stratford, in 1662: 

"Shakespeare, Drayton and Ben Jonson had a merrie 
meeting, and it seems, drank too hard, for Shakest 
died of a feavour there contracted." 
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Why were Drayton and Ben Jonson at Shakespere's 
e at the time of his death ? Stratford was then three 
•days' journey from London. 

3 it known in London that the actor's health was 
;, and that his demise was not far off? Did Bacon 
tnd them there? 

AYas it to see that nothing was satd or done by Shaks- 
;, in his last moments, that would reveal or expose the 
^eat secret? 

Was it at Ben Jonson's request, on behalf of Bacon, 

^at Shakspere was buried seventeen feet deep? 

, Did Ben Jonson secretly place in the coffin, under the 

idy of the dead actor, a bottle, or water-tight casket, 

h contained a parchment, covered with "the wax of 

ti-candles," revealing Bacon's authorship; and sta- 

j where the original manuscripts of the Plays, and a 

I^Cirld of other matters, could be found? 

. why, over this seventeen- feet-deep hole was a 
me placed, invoking curses upon any one who would 
move the stone or disturb the body? 
J, Curses meant a good deal more in that superstitious 
ethan they do now. We have seen that this imprecation, 
tpposed to have been uttered by the dead man, was so 
rifying, that, although the actor's wife and daughter 
Hlld have been glad to have been buried with him, 
y did not dare to face that threat. 

"Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be be that moves my bones." 



^It seems unquestionable that there must have been some 
feojOM for digging that grave seventeen feet deep, and 
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capping it willi a warning to stand back and leave it alone. 

Ant] when we find that tliat stone not only uttered that 
threat, but, in Francis Bacon's bi-literal cipher, declared 
that he, Francis Bacon, was the real autlior of the Greene^ 
Marlowe and Shakespeare Plays, we put this, Uiat and the 
other together, and say: "There is something hidden 
here, that was not to be revealed until after a certain 
number of years had jiassed." 

Because if tliere had been no such threat on the grave- 
stone, and if the body had been interred at the ordinary 
depth, then when the grave chanced to be subsequently 
opened, to bury any of his family or posterity, the casket 
might be found, like the papers of Numa Pompilius; and 
the great secret would have been revealed before the 
time prescribed by Francis Bacon. 

So that the threat, above, and tlie seventeen-feet-deep 
hole below, were both necessary and co-related parts for 
the preservation of the secret; and Ben Jonson was there- 
to see that it was -preserved. 

In 1888, at the time of the publication of "The Great 
Cryptogram," there was considerable excitment in Eng- 
land over the question of the authorship of the Plays; and 
it was proposed by many that the grave in the church at 
Stratford should be opened, if for no other purpose thaa 
to take a cast of the skull, or of so much of it as remained) 
to see whether or not it indicated an intellectual cranial 
development. 

But thereupon a concerted uproar of protests arose 
against "desecrating; the remains of the illustrious poetl" 

The worms had devoured his flesh, and the animalcuUc 
were eating away the animal tissue that held the mineral 
part of the bones together, and reducing the whole thing 
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B nothingness ; but it would be a horrible desecration- — 

■ said- — to permit the most intellectual age in the 

j history fo reverently view the relics of the dead 

tor, for the increase of knowledge; and to help settle 

jreat vexed question, in which all mankind was inter- 



[Was this uproar caused by those who knew that in the 
was that which would have terminated forever 
; Bacon- Shakespeare controversy? 
•■Will another such u[iroar follow the publication of this 
.nd any proposition to open that grave? 
Vill the successors of the Rosicrucian Society stand 
Sard over it with all the weapons of calumny, abuse 
H denunciation? 
And yet why should they? 

Bacon simply postponed the revelation of his great 
Cret until such time as the age would give it fair treat- 
Bit and an impartial hearing. Is not that age here now? 
nil anything be gained hy deferring it a few years, or 
lentury or two, longer? Who can foresee what revolu- 
i may fall upon and destroy civilization in the ages 
are near at hand ? 
a.11 die past, in Atlantean, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
■cian, and Roman history, God's most splendid develnp- 
[Bts of culture have, as they approached their cidmin- 
I, been overwhelinned by gigantic catastrophes, physi- 
I or social; and man has been cast back into semi-bar- 



; may be fallacious ; and there may be 
ihing in Shakspcre's grave but dust and ashes ; but at 
BEf it will cost little of time or means to make the in- 
Istigation. 
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While this great, peaceful age is at its best, the world 
is entitled to know the truth, as to all things. Error 
assists only evil. In light is safety. 

"Since God is light; 
And never but in unapproached light. 
Dwelt since eternity." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Church of St. Michael, at St. Albans. 

"My name be buried where my body is," said Bacon in 
the Sonnets. 

In his will he says : 

"For my burial, I desire it may be in St. Michael's 
church, near St. Alban's; there was my mother buried, 

* 

and it is the parish church of my mansion house of 
Gorhambury, and it is the only Christian church within 
the walls of old Verulam." 

How many reasons he gives. How many reasons he 
gave for publishing the bi-literal cipher in the De 
Augmentis ! 

4 

And he adds : 

"For my name and memory, I leave it to men's charita- 
ble speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages." 

He had written, in the first draft of the will : "And to 
my own countrymen after some time be passed.'' But 
fearing that this looked too clearly to a coming revelation, 
"When wasteful wars should statues overturn," he struck 
it out. 

His name — his record — was to be buried where his 
body was; and lest a long subsequent age should be in 
doubt where his place of burial was he put it in his will. 
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He made the excuse, "there was my mother buried," 
liis father was buried at "St. Pauls." Why was his i 
not burieti near her husband? He was tlie most dl^ 
guished member of his family. He had been Lord Km 
of the Great Seal, during the first twenly years of Eliza- 
beth's reign. He was a very great man. Why this 
separation of the family? 

Wa.s there any place in or about the church where any 
considerable deposit of papers could be secreted? 

We read in "Ijaconiana' (London). October, 1897: 

"During; llie recent excavations at St. Michael's, the 
workmen have discovered, seven feet below the present 
ground level, a line of solid Roman masonry, which runs 
at an angle of 45° np to the church, where the west wall 
of the north aisle meets the nave. For this late infonna- 
tion we must thank the editor of 'Middlesex and Hert's 
Notes and Queries,' April, 1807." 

In a work written by Cussans, in i88r. we read: 

"There is strong reason for believing that the prfi 
church, standing as it does within the walls of : 
Verulam. occupies the site of a heathen temple, 
church is in the midst oT extensive buildings, for tl 
t!ie churchyard has been used for centuries, thert^ 
many parts, on all sides of the church, where it is aM 
impossible to dig a grave, by reason of the solid 1. 
beneath the surface!" 



Whether this masonry ("and broils root out the \ 
of masonry,") is part of the walls and temples 
aicient Roman city of Verulam ; or whether it is s^ 
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phtr, T.1:^. — r*a.:?ir:e pSTfrtr ri tbt stsrc. and ^xissessed 
of sniplc - 't:sl^ — b* bs-dt farevrel! to the atrracdoDS of 

poetT}- ani tbe crsnia, ani cercced rdrns^ to state- 
craft — ^"tht %'^''~ '* ^'"^ ^^-- — ^ relief cf rran"s estate," 

**2!v cr'recctr: -fr.te jo:: have given me again.. 
I -A-f 'I req-.iite vou with as good a thing : 
At lezst bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 
As much as nie mv dukedom." 

Was the ''v/on'Ier" his wonderful phiIos(^hical works? 

W'hi.e I v.as in England — in 1888 — I made repeated 
visits to St. Michael's Church. I took with me a pocket 
comfia^s and I found that while tlie magnetic needle — 
within the churchvard, but some distance from the clmrdi 
— pointed correctly to the north ; inside the churdi it was 

124 
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deflL-ctcd to the west and painted directly to Lord Bat 
monument, 'I concluded that there might be heneatbiS 
church a large amount of iron, such as great chests 
that metal. 

This monument to Lord Bacon states that ■ 
erected by Sir Thomas Meautys, his earnest friend t 
private secretary, who survived him, and inherited ] 
possessions as cousin and next heir. He hes buried att 
foot of Ixird Bacon's statue ; like a faithful watch-^ 
guarding his master until he awakens. Any one who 11 
visit the church will see that the whole of the inscrip 
on the stone, over his grave, has been chipped out'] 
a chisel, so that only his name is left. It is not wom-a 
evenly by the feet of visitors, but great holes are c 
the stone. 

Did it contain a cipher? Did some one know ) 
fact, and, therefore, obliterated the whole inscriptioaB 

Bacon, in his last will, left large gifts to his wife, , a 
afterwards "utterly revoked them," as he said, for **jffl 
and good causes." and left her to her legal rights. 
long after his death she married her "gentleman-usl 
and "the comments of contemporary satirists" gave o 
tenance to scandal. (Spedding L. & L. VIL 538.) 

What was the cause of a hostility bitter enougiij 
deface the grave-stone of a dead man? 

Is it another illustration of the truth that "hell hasi] 
fury like a woman scorned." 

The sexton of the church, an old man, told me i 
soon after the beginning of this century, when his pr< 
cesser entered the church one morning, he found t 
alabaster statue of Sir Francis had been taken down i 
its pedestal and lay on the floor, with one hand brc 
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off. He pointed out the place where the hand had been 
subsequently restored and cemented to the arm. He said 
they had to employ derricks and a large force of 
laborers to get the heavy statue back to its place. 

No one, he remarked, could imagine any reason for the 
overthrow of the image, as it was too heavy to carry away, 
and too well known to be stolen. 

Had a tradition descended among the posterity of some 
of the workmen employed by Bacon, that a treasure of 
some kind was in or about or near the monument, and 
were those who took down the statue looking for it? 
Were they unwilling to wait until "wasteful wars" should 
overthrow it, and ''broils root out the work of masonry/' 

Or was there a written declaration inside the statue, 
and did some society, which knew of it, overturn the 
statue and get possession of it, lest it should fall into ad- 
verse hands ? 

How did the dark-colored stone, set in the face of the 
pedestal, come to be broken into two pieces, afterwards re- 
paired by cement ? 

Was this farther proof of a search? 

Mrs. Henry Pott told me that, among the descendants 
of Sir John Davies, the poet, and friend of Bacon — ^to 
whom Bacon wrote, in a letter yet extant — "be good to 
all concealed poets,' — a traditionary belief ha^ always ex- 
isted that Shakespere was not the author of the plays 
which bear his name! 

This discussion has progressed too far for any man, 
or set of men, or society, or brotherhood, to arrest it. It 
must go on until all the truth is known. The world has it 
in charge. 
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In the Latin inscription on Lord Bacon's monument 
occur these strange words : 

"Let compounds be dissolved," 

There is nothing to explain them. 

Do they mean that the time must come when all masks 
shall fall, and there shall stand forth, before the world, 
singular and luminous, the figure of the grandest of the 
sons of men — the first of poets and the foremost of 
philosophers— Fi?^iVC/5 BACON? 

THE END. 
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